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What is VI / TY PING 





‘Ohrxorvemne is raised-letter printing. 

In appearance it resembles the work of copper- 
plate engraver or steel-die embosser, but it is 
neither engraving nor embossing. It is essen- 
tially a printing process for printers. 


Virkotyping is easy to do. Virkotype equip- 
ment is inexpensive and easily installed. Vast 
new sales possibilities are opening up for printers 
who are equipped to do Virkotyping. May we 
tell you more about it? 
































a. ButlerBrands 


BUTLER PAPER of Dap er 


e@2e##8¢ 


J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago 

Standard Paper Company Milwaukee 

McClellan Paper Company Minneapolis ARE UNQUALIFIEDLY 
McClellan Paper Company St. Paul 

McClellan Paper Company Duluth 

Butler Paper Company Detroit GU ARANT EED 

Central Michigan Paper Co. Grand Rapids 

Butler Paper Company,Inc. New York 

Mississippi Valley Paper Co. St. Louis Pp 

Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. Kansas City TO FILL EVERY VU RP SE. 
Southwestern Paper Company Dallas 

Southwestern Paper Company Fort Worth 

Southwestern Paper Company Houston F O R WHI CH 

Butler Paper Company Denver 

Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles 

Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco T i. | EY ARE M AD E 
Pacific Coast Paper Company Fresno 

Mutual Paper Corporation Seattle 

Butler American Paper Company New York 


Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu Ke we 
KE ION - Pap er: ~ 
<a>” yy st 


THE BESS E BE 





Eighty-three Years’ Service to Printers 





And Now BUTLER Guarantees Quality 


Butler assumes full responsibility for all papers bearing 
the Butler Brand. We make and sell these papers to 
fulfil specific requirements and guarantee them to 
be satisfactory for every purpose for which they are 
produced. 





Buy Butler papers with the full assurance that they are 
exactly as represented and that the responsibility is 
ours—not yours—if the paper does not faithfully serve 
the purpose for which it is made. 





Take full advantage of this new security and the Butler 
Price Guarantee which was created for your benefit. 
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Sheets Tear Off Clean! 


Nurex Tabbing Compound 


is non-inflammable. No gasoline or benzine to explode. It is flex- 
ible. Applied cold with a brush and dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat. 
You can print and assemble in gangs. It will not crack under the 
cutter. Sheets tear off clean. It works the same winter or summer. 
It is the wonder compound. It saves 50 per cent labor. 


COLORS: Red or Natural 







(Patented 
June 1, 1920, 
d 


an 
January 6, 1925) 








j You can tear sheets from Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 
fi center of Pad. It’s a pad 
till the last sheet is used NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CoO., Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 


A Flexible Tabbing Compound 
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Any number of colors on pine both ae paper. Published Monthly by 
F ten P a 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Stel pm sre on ce t rr 632 SHERMAN Street ™ Cuicaco, U.S. A. 
narnia meee NewYork Advertising Office: 41 Park Row 


Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 





TERMS: United States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 








Once through the press completes the job. Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year;single copy, 50c. 
New Era Mfg. Company Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879 






































The BOSTON Wire Stitcher No.2 
for H. igh Production 


2 50 stitches per minute obtainable on the Boston 
Wire Stitcher No. 2. When ordered motor equipped, this 
speed may be reduced by the variable speed controller to 
about 125 stitches per minute to accommodate work not 
: easily handled. This wide range of speed is possible only 
on the No. 2 Boston and permits it to meet every require- 
ment of pamphlet and kindred stitching, and other work 
up to the full maximum rating. 
{ Capacity two sheets to one-fourth inch, flat and saddle table, single adjust- J 


ment for working parts, friction clutch, four surface cutters, vertical feed 


For Overhead 
Belt Drive 


The No. 2 and all regular sizes carried in stock by our Selling Houses 


American Type Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 





Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; in Mexico and South America by NATIONAL PAPER 
EXHIBITOR AND Type Company; in Canada by Sears Company Canapa Limitep, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 





GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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SET IN MEMBERS OF THE BODONI FAMILY 
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| To Fold the 4x914" Booklet - ~~ 


The Dexter Multifold Folder will Fold these extremes of the 4x94" Booklet 
How would you fold them in your plant? 





















































162" 





38" 














8 PAGES ~ 


or 


IH 96 PAGES , fata 


This Folder will also Fold i ame fold 
and Slit in one operation: ~ ; 



























































12 Page 4x9” Booklets .. . 
6 “ec ce ce 


1 or2up 
. 1-64 oF 2-32's 
. . . Folded as3-24's 
. 2-40 pp. OF 4-20 pp. 
. 2-48 pp. or 4-24 pp. 
Slitting on press reduced or eliminated. 
Cutting of printed sheets for folding 
reduced or eliminated. 
Cutting of folded signatures for stitch- 
ing or inserting eliminated. DEXTER MULTIFOLD FOLDER 
Folding reduced by one-half or more. Requires Only One Operator 











ECONOMY ALL ALONG THE LINE—That is what the 
Dexter Multifold Folder will give you. Write for full description. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
528 S. Clark Street 5th and Chestnut Streets 77 Summer Street 811 Prospect Avenue 2017 Railway Ex. Building 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LONDON E. C. 1 ENGLAND 

E. G. Myers Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. H. W. Brintnall Co. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. 

te 924 Santa Fe Building 55 South Forsyth Street 51 Clementina Street 63 Hatton Garden 
% 


ee et ee 








EXHIBITOR 


A S A A A CE 2 ES SR co mR So 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 
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The Roval Game 


TOO 


ot Golf 


provides an illustration 
of the principal point in 
the Art of Electrotyping 


As SJ) HE PRINCIPAL POINT is that a bag of clubs, a few 

Ay ey golf balls and a membership in a country club—do not 
make a golfer—any more than a molding-press and a 
plating-tank typify a competent electrotyper. 


MMe ee ee eVeAteV ee eAeeMeeVeGeMeAir 
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Therefore, Royat urges every serious buyer of electrotypes to 
appraise the product on the basis of who’s who—as in golf. Whom, 
for instance, would you nameas the outstanding electrotyper of this 
country? Your friend around the corner to whom you are in the 
habit of sending your everyday work? Doubtless he is a good elec- 
trotyper and compares with the good golfer who plays around in 
ninety—but would you 4e¢ on Azm ina nationa/ tournament of plate- 
making?—such plate-making as Royat does day in and day out? 





Wouldn’t it be safer and certainly more satisfying to send your 
high-spot work to a professtona/ of national prominence? Talk this 
over with Royat’s salesman the next time he calls on you—and re- 
member, he comes not to enter a competitive plea for your patron- 
age, but to offer an expert supplementary service in plate-making. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
bone Philadelphia pias 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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Hamilton Cabinet 


For Iron Furniture 


eo> NO. 3657 dee 


This cabinet is designed especially for holding one A-1 Font of 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler Iron Furniture, a total of 1016 pieces. 
It serves to keep this material in good order and readily accessible. 
Each compartment plainly numbered, designating the width and 
length of the contents. The upper or bin section is for storing 
the smaller sizes. The lower section will contain the larger sizes. 


Dimensions: Height, 38% in.; width, 544 in.: depth, 13 in. 
Material: — Ash, with antique gloss finish. 
Capacity of Upper Section: Capacity of Lower Section: 
4 24 pieces each 10x 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 
sli i‘ !CUrSS a, 4,5, 6,6 
ww 16 “‘ 4,5, 6,8 
24 16 “ 4, 5, 6, 8 





? > 5 





Manufactured by 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: Rahway, New Jersey 
For Sale by Leading Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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512 Rouse Roller Cooling Fans 
in these 30 printing plants alone 


Number of 
Fans Used 


Manz Corporation, Chicago 

American Colortype Company, Chicago, 60 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore . 
Max Lau Colortype Company, Chicago . 
Pictorial Review Company, New York . 
Cuneo Press, Chicago 

W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind... 
Rand-McNally Company, Chicago. . . 

The Caslon Company, Toledo 

Kable Bros. Company, Mt. Morris... . 


Number of 
Fans Used 


Bert L. White Company, Chicago... . 14 
Transo Envelope Company, Chicago . . 
Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, Pa.. . 
Illinois Glass Company, Chicago 
Homewood Press, Chicago 

Commercial Ptg. & Lith. Co., Akron . . 

J. P. Smith Printing Co., Rochester ... 
The Franklin Press, Detroit 

Zion Inst. and Ind., Zion, Ill 

Kolb Printing Company, Detroit, Mich. . 9 


Number of 
Fans Used 
Chicago Railway Printing Company .. . 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden .. 9 
S. Rosenthal & Company, Cincinnati .. 9 
Cuneo Printing Corporation, Chicago .. 8 
Morris Paper Mills Company, Morris, Ill., 8 
Printing Corporation of Detroit 
Chicago Label & Box Company 
Robert Smith Company, Lansing, Mich. . 7 
VU. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati . 7 





Rouse Roller Fans Nos. 1 and 2 











@aIBOVE YOU SEE a list of only 30 fine printing plants, but they 
WH) alone use 512 ROUSE Roller Cooling Fans—Winter and Sum- 


s/ mer. In Winter—to blow paper lint away from the rollers and 
to keep even distribution. In Summer to avoid soft rollers and slow running presses, 
and always to blow lint away from the rollers. No modern printer can afford to ignore 
the endorsement of these printers. 


All leading dealers sell Rouse Rotter FANS 


EXHIBITOR 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 


CAMS CA WD CA WAD CAWAD CA WAD CAWAD CAWAD CAWAD CAWAD CA WD CAWAS CAWAID CAWAS 








Sold in Canada by 


SEARS COMPANY 
CANADA, Ltd. 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 





HL. B. ROUSE & CO 


2214-10 WARD ST, CHICAGO 
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LEE Iwo ‘Revolution Presses 


™s< 


| Sg anit: 
j oe =. | a 


Bed 26x38 
mm Form 22 x 35 
Sheet 24 x 36 


Made in Two Styles 
Carrier and Fly Delivery 









Diamond Power 
Paper Cutters 
Ser sana OU wouldn’t expect or ask your 


right-handed compositors to set 


type with their left hand 


ell —or tell one of your platen press feeders 
to use his left hand to feed with, when 
he is a right-hander 


—then, is it any more reasonable to expect 
a natural right-hander to use a left-handed 
power paper cutter? 


When you buy a new power cutter or an 
additional power cutter for your plant, 
ee don’t lose sight of the fact that the cutter 

canis operator uses his strong right hand to 
ee operate the clamp-wheel, back-gauge and 


30% and to handle and jog the lift when on the table. 


34% Inch Heavy Geni Piece Base 











Write us or any dealer for full particulars regarding these popular money-makers 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Manufacturers 


Chicago, 17-19 E. Austin Ave. Grand Haven, Mich. New York, 220 W. 19th St. 
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Copyright 1926 West Virginia Pulp &@ Paper Company 


de 2 PW ane Parade de luxe 
aux Amateurs de favees 
Pre ere et ay poe line oor et 


ALA CHASTEISABELLE 





Messrrrve berse frm ste ocopuete 
arneve cr bet bra dua sth dete 
be ee tee a be davanbager Fer 








Le Grand Nicolet ,.. 
daus le rile de Cassandi¢ 
Moreau - ev- Arlequin 
rll. Audinot - en- JsabHe 





Suis d'une pitce 
MARIONET 





See reverse side for List OF DISTRIBUTORS 


























The Mill Price List Distributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 


20 W. Glenn Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Augusta, Me. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 


180 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
Larkin Terminal Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
grd, Plum & Pearl Streets, 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 

116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland, O. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street, Dallas, Texas 


Carpenter Paper Company 
of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
551 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Graham Paper Company 


2o1 Anthony Street, E/ Paso, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
1002-1008 Washington Avenue, 
Houston, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


West Virginia Pulp& Paper Co. 
122 East 7th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 








3 The 
Mill Price List 
VYelvo-Enamel 
aerate Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 


“Westmont Enamel 
WestvacoTLolding Enamel 


Fboeses Buon 


ei. 
Westvaco Satin White 
Translucent 


jay lel 


ClearSpring 
— Bride Brish 
crore Text 


ee Westuaco f 


b> or, sgeshell 
pli 
Origa Writing 
WestvacoMimeograph 
Westvaco IndexBristol 
Westvaco Post Card 





Manufactured by 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 


The E. A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Graham Paper Company 


607 Washington Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
511 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Graham Paper Company 


S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets, 
New Orleans, La. 


Beekman Paper and Card 
Company, Inc. 


137-141 Varick Street 
New York, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Carpenter Paper Company 
gth & Harney Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
41g S. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
and & Liberty Avenues, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 


Richmond Paper Company, 
Inc. 
201 Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
25 Spencer Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Graham Paper Company 


1014 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
503 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 
704 1st Street, S. E., Washington, D.C. 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 
York, Pa. 




















PEERLESS 
EQUIPMENT 


for Printers & Bookbinders 


EERLESS equipment is manufactured by 
men who know the requirements of the 
trade in machines of this type. With a full 
knowledge that every Bookbinder and the ma- 
jority of Printers are potential users of Peerless 
Equipment we have made a particular study of 
their requirements in Perforating Machines, 
Punching Machines and Numbering and Paging 
Machines. A careful study and comparison of 
our machines with others will make you a con- 
firmed user of Peerless Equipment. 


Peerless Power Round Hole 
Perforator 


Heavily constructed for continuous duty. The 
head has double bearings on each side, to insure 
accuracy, rigidity, and long wear. The die is made 
of glass-hard steel, slightly harder than the per- 
forating needles, so that the necessary wear is 
on the needles. Can be equipped with semi-auto- 
matic feed gauge and back-roll delivery. Machines 
equippedwith interchangeable die and stripper units. 
Built in three sizes — 28”, 30” and 36”. 


Universal Peerless Rotary 
Perforator 


Designed to perforate any number of parallel 
lines in one operation on all kinds and sizes of 
stock, and is practical for both long and short 
runs. Equipped with striking mechanism, eccen- 
tric gauges, back-roll delivery and extension 
tables. The only Perforator carrying a guarantee 
against excessive upkeep cost and the only Perforator 
on which you can perforate before printing. Indi- 
vidual motor or belt drive. Built in three sizes, 


30”, 36” and 42”. 


Peerless Power Punching 
Machine 
Sturdily designed and well balanced. Used for 
all sizes and styles of round, open and slot hole 
punching, tab-cutting, round cornering, etc. 
Each Head has its own lockup. No wrenches or 


screw drivers necessary. 


Power Punch Machines manufactured 
in 28, 34 and 40 inch sizes. Foot Power 
Machine manufactured in 24 inch size. 


NYGREN-DAHLY CoO. 


218 No. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEERLESS 


‘) Ly = te Bait 


Power Punching Machine 
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Recent Decisions on the Press Question 








URING February, 1927, the 84 printing concerns in the United 

States listed below, installed 92 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus 
reaching a decision as to which is the best press to buy. These con- 
cerns have been confronted with the same question 46 times before 
and reached the same decision. They now have 138 Miehle Vertical 
Presses. In addition to these purchases there were 24 Miehle Vertical 
Presses shipped abroad during February, making a total of 116 


Miehle Vertical purchased during that month. 


tMiehie 




















The Longwell Cummings 
Huntingdon Bank Book Co., Huntingdon, Pa 


S. BS: Keene €ip., Detroit, Nich... .- ~ «25.56 snsessceces-s ; 
Milwaukee Label & Seal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Commercial Press, North Attleboro, Mass 
The Short & Roehm Co., Newark, N. J 
Niagaran Printing Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y 
Otis Elevator Co., Yonkers, N. Y 
Meyer & Thalheimer, Baltimore, Md 
Shaw & Borden Co., Spokane, Wash 
The Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miller's Print Shop, Los Angeles, Cal 
Marcus Brower & 
Register Union, Ovid, Mich 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo 


The Tuttle Morehouse & Taylor Co., New Haven, Conn. .1 


Quadri Color Co., Long Island City, N. Y 
Rite Printing Service, Inc., New York City, N. Y 


The E. R. Hitchcock Co., New Britain, Conn 


T. F. Loughran (Santa Clara News), Santa Clara, Cal... .1 
The Maple Press Co., York, Pa 1 


The Allied Printers, Seattle, Wash 
First National Bank, Detroit, Mich 
The Warner P. Simpson Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Dettner’s Printing House, 
Burr Printing House, New York, N 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass 
mgs Co., JIS A, 1 


A. Cummin 
lectric Rwy..& Light Co., Milwaukee, 


Lew 
The a eatin te 
a ee ea ee ary ae fae a: eae 


The Drury Printing Co., Dayton, Ohio 


The Scribner Press, Inc., St. Paul, Minn 
Newport Harbor Pub. Co., Inc., Newport Beach, Cal. .... 
Goldsworthy Bros., Los Angeles, Cal 
Robinson & Miller, Sear. teow work, NL WY... ... 6s cccsese 
Henri Petetin, Inc., New Orleans, La 
The Lorain Printin; SMR IEOMED «5 cae ciccawnaxcac 
Melling & Gaskins Brod sisi potas 
Giles S. Sechler, Girard, Ohio 
Dorr’s Print Sho: . Bridgewater, DEG SEGnKSa MOLASSES RE 

APE ROME 66 .< osccacesce~cssecn 
ress, “Lynn, Mass Sec Luk eetene& ke bn ke te 
Radcliffe Printing Co., Oswego, N. Y 
John R. McLean, Chica o, Ill. . 


Lucas Printin 
The Sheldon 


The Foster Co., Los Angeles, Cal. . 


Previously purchased 1 


Previously ‘purchased 1 


Previously purchased 1 


Previously purchased 1 


Previously purchased 1 


Previously purchased 2 


Previously purchased 1 


Previously purchased 1 
eviously — 2 


Previously purchased 3 


Previously purchased 2 


ing Co., Alton, IIl.. 


Oldham Patents Corp., New York City, MN, x. 





Logansport, Ind.......... 


San Francisco, Cal.... 2.2... .... 


Francisco, Cal............ 


ee ey 








Wm. Graham Printing Co., Detroit, Mich.............. 
Previously purchased 3 


W..58. Gonkey Co., Hammond, Ind. ...........06.666655% 1 
Physicians Record Co., Chicago, Illl...................... 1 
Previously purchased 2 
Stecker Sax <Go., Detroit, Mich... .< .......60.0..0esceness 1 
Western Printing Co., New — ‘aieda he Sere eer aes 1 
Cudahy Enterprise, Cudahy, W SE rere 1 
W. F. Hall Printing Co., Clone. (| ere aes 1 
Ditto, Incorporated, Chicago, UL Sa eee 2 
Previously purchased 8 
Tribune Publishing Co., Oakland, Cal................... 1 


Kanzler & Schwindt Printing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1 
i, Bas metre 8S0,, SHEW, NONI, BNL Mo. occ 5 so es osc scan 1 
Jones & Kroe * eR. 1 


Searcy & Pfaff, Ltd., New Orleans, La................... 1 
Previously purchased 2 

Gordon-Taylor Inc., Cambridge, Mass................... 1 
Previously purchased 1 

Journal chong poco agg Biddeford, Maine ........... 1 

Kalamazoo Label Kalamazoo, Fe So aa 1 


Butler Printing Co., Waterbury, Conn.................. 
Previously purchased 1 

Lake’s Superior Press, Philadelphia, Pa.................. 1 

Daniel Moscow, Inc., New York, 
Previously purchased 4 


The Ward & Shaw Co., Cleveland, Ohio................. 1 
Previously purchased 1 
The Richards & Bull Co., Cleveland, Ohio............... 1 


Previously purchased 1 
West Coast Stationery & Prtg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal... ..1 
Previously purchased 


The Maqua Company, Schenectady, N. Y............... 5 
Previously _—— * 1 

eee Birmiksin R50... Acteicamo, Tl... . . 5. eos oc chess 1 

Ever Ready Label Corp. ne iow CCTs SS ener 1 

Ramapo River Printing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y....... 1 
Previously purchased 1 

BE. E. Broglie @:Go., inc., New York, N. Y...............- 1 

Stearns & Beale, New York, OR eine ct kok cle 1 
Previously purchased 1 

The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.............. 1 

Bergenfield Printing Co., Bergenfield, N. J............... 2 

Rayner Dalheim & Co., Chicago, 1 LES eee elie eee: erro 1 

Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass............ .... 1 
Previously purchased 1 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.. .,....... 2 

De May's, Jackson, MICH... 6.6 won cess cece ieesees 1 
Previously purchased 1 

Jann RR. Moss; Detroit, Mich... ... ... .......0.5...226-55 - A 
Previously purchased 1 

San Antonio Printing Co., San Antonio, Texas.......... 1 

O. D. Curtis & Son, St. Paul, a ee errr 1 

Corporation Coupon Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... + 

Board of Education (Eureka High School), Eureka, Cal.. 

PANNE B NMED PINION onic os os so sis ees cy ese de ce os 4 

PLEVIOUEY STUNNER GINGER 2 6.0565 .05 ccc ceccecseas caves 599 





Shipments < ~ ona 1927—116 Miehle Verticals 











MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS @ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


Fourteenth and Robey Streets 
CHICAGO DALLAS 


Transportation Building, Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST 





Sales Offices: 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Toronto, Can. 
Operating Exhibits : 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 





Please Mention Tur INLAND PrinTER When Writing to Advertisers. 























































































BRINGS TO THE LITHOGRAPHER A 
NEW AND IMPROVED TOOL 


It produces more work in a given time with no decrease 
in quality. 


It lessens the work of the pressman; it makes easy what 
has always been difficult. 


In no way, is the Miehle Offset Press experimental or 
uncertain. Every part and every function have been 
thoroughly tested in actual work for over a period of 
years in representative lithographic plants. 


The Miehle Offset is worthy of the investigation 
of every lithographer. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Operating Exhibits: Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES ATLANTA, Dobson Printers’ Supply Co. 
Distributors for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 





YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 











Save Makeready 
Save Plates 
Save Time 


The COMPLETE LINE: 
Sterling Small Sectional 
Base, Aluminum Expan- 
sionable Book Block Base, 
Aluminum Alloy Metal 
Furniture, Sterling Toggle 
Base and Hook System, 
Warnock Diagonal Block 
and Register Hook System. 


To invest good sized sums in modern presses 
is always good business. To use Warnock 
Blocks on them is to get the very most out 
of your investment. 


Warnock Blocks are the standard of all diag- 
onal grooved metal base. In a fashion that is 
still unapproached by any imitations, War- 
nock Blocks save time on makeready and 
register to a degree that makes the use of 
wood block for plate mounting costly. They 
will not shrink, swell or warp. They permit 
correcting of register without need of unlock- 
ing the chase. They save wear and tear on 
plates. Call on us for data on actual savings. 


THE 
PRINTING MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


328 Commercial Square - - ~- Cincinnati, O. 
Printing Crafts Building - - - -  - New York 
Fisher Building - - - - + «~~ «& Chicago 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PrIntTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Six Tuomas Boney (1545-1613), diplomat and 
scholar, is chiefly remembered 2s the founder.of 
the Library of Oxford, which bears his name. On 
founding this library, Sir Thomas appealed to his 
friends for help and books were forthcoming in 
large’numbers. In 1603 King James I granted let- 
ters patent styling the library by Bodley’s name. 
This was Europe’s first practically public library 
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Bodleian 1 aeetet to ries a true. : 
accessory | to ‘pening attention and S 


holding? interest. 


in its phijiical eat to lift it 


from the ordinary to the unusual-- 
yet it is ‘not essentially a novelty or 


“trick” paper ; 


Bodleian i is suitable for many print- | 
ing processes, from plain type to ex-. oe 


quisite color work and embossing. 


Among papers of its general class, 


Bodleian Hay be said to be an “in- 


dividualist?-there is no paper quite 
like it. Made in white and five soft 
pastel colors--in light weight and 
pasted=- Bodleian provides a direct 
approach to really profitable 
advertising results. 
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“THESE PROGRESSIVE —[¢# 
DISTRIBUTORS CARRY OR © ff 


CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
READING PAPERS 


ALBANY, N.Y. : 
Hudson Valley Paper Company, $20 Broadway 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
_ The Baxter Paper Co., 119 Commerce st. 
coe MASS. . : 


Paper Co., 425 Pearl Se. 
"Von Olket Oke Snel thee Co., 108-110 Pearl St. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
-R.H. Thompson Co., 184-190 Washington St. 
; CHICAGO, ILL. : 
Seaman Co., 411 W. Ontario St, 
Swigart Paper Co., 717 6 Walls St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Johnston Paper Co., 317 Sycamore St. 
CLEVELAND, OHTO 
‘The Cleveland Paper Mfg. Cox, 
1640 Superior Ave., E. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co., 1225 Vermont St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — 
Century Paper Co., 301 Kentucky. Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
Blake, Mofitt & Towne, 242 S. Los Angeles St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. : 
Louisville Paper Company, Inc., 13th and Maple Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Swartwood-Nelson Paper Co., 419 S, sth St. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co., 527-531 Highth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Green, Low & Doige, Inc., 175 Varick Sx 
Marquardt, Blake & Decker, Inc., 153 ring St, 
Lasher & Lathtop, Inc., 155 Perry St 
NEWARK, N.J. 
Lasher & Lathrop, Inc., so E. Peddie St: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The eye House of Pennsylvania, 28 eA — St? 


indsay Paper Co., 804 Sansom 

PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Seyler Paper Co., Anderson and Isabella Sts. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

C.-H. Robinson Co., 165 Commercial Sx. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
R.A. Cawthorne Paper Co., 3rd and: Hull Sts, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Seamian Paper Co. of Missouri, 1006 Clark Ave. — 


ST. PAUL, MINN. ae 
F. G. Leslie Paper Co., oth and Wacouta Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 37-45 First St. 
WASHINGTON, D.c. 
BR. P.. Andrews Paper Co.; 804 First St 
Stanford Paper Co., 1215 C St., N. ae 
WORCESTER, MASS... 
Charles A. Esty Paper Co., 185 Commercial st 
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In the new Reading Portfolios aré assembled 5 


~ many signatures—replete with suggestions 
~ the use of the papers Louvain, Bodleian’ 


Kinkora. These willdoubtlessly interestand 
you. If you'do not have them, your. request. - 
will bring you this set—promptly. Na 
tion, of course. For obvious reasons, 

ask for the name of an individual. 











Consider a MODERN PLANT 
of Your Own 


OU MAY be thinking about your present facilities and considering 
how your business would benefit if you could have an up-to-date 
plant, with efficient layout, abundant daylight, etc. 


If you have not been sure whether such a step would be wise, let 


Austin Engineers briefly review your problem, comparing your present lease 
with approximate carrying charges for a new plant of your own. With 
these important facts as a basis you can make a well-advised decision. 


Austin has designed and built many of the finest printing plants in 
the country. Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility, 
architectural design, construction and equipment are all handled by 
this one organization. 


Austin guarantees: 

A—Total cost for the complete project in advance. 
B—Completion date, with bonus and penalty clause if desired. 
C—Quality of materials and workmanship. 


For information and approximate costs, wire, phone the nearest Austin 
Office, or mail the Memo. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St. Louis Seattle Portland Miami 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of Calitornia: Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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We are interested in a 


sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 











ms 1,P.5-27 
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Angle Steel Equipment Fits 
Every Shop Requiremen 


b gi PLANT may cover hundreds of acres or it may be just 
“loft space.” In either case, Angle Steel Equipment will per- 
manently fit your needs. 

This is the big feature of Angle Steel Equipment —its readiness 
to adjust itself to any line of plant manufacture assembly or dis- 
tribution. Naturally, this is one great reason for its wide popularity. 

Your equipment may call for stools, chairs, benches, tables, 





desks, machine tenders, shop and factory trucks, cabinets, drill and 
reamer bins or bench legs. In any case Angle Steel Equipment will 
prove an investment for a lifetime. 

Economical, fire resisting, permanently strong, attractively 
finished in enamel —you will act wisely in standardizing on this 
modern plant equipment. 

Invest now for big future returns. Write for detailed informa- 
tion and prices. Your blue prints for special equipment given 
prompt attention. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL- COMPANY ALL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
98 Park Place, New York 333 State Street, Detroit 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. OF ILLINOIS PARENT METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
325 West Madison Street, Chicago 134 No. Fourth & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 








No. 110 Stool 





Agents and Dealers in Principal Cities 
Detroit CHICAGO St. Louts MILWAUKEE PittrsBuRG PHILADELPHIA New York 
Newark RocuesTER BuFFALO SYRACUSE Etc. 


No. 12-24 Merchandise Cabinet 


No. 1018 Chair 


No. 24-24-40 Box Truck No. 108 Drill and Reamer Bin 
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American Gas 


Association 
What it is- What it is doing 
for American Industry — 


The object of the American Gas Association is to promote 

more and better ways of utilizing gas; 

—to assist the industries of America (and the public as a 
whole) in deriving to the fullest the numerous advantages 


inherent in gas; 


—to advance to the highest efficiency, methods of gas manu- 
facture, distribution and utilization; 


—to collect and disseminate information on these subjects. 


The American Gas Association 
was organized in 1918—and con- 
solidated with the American Gas 
Institute, and the National Com- 
mercial Gas Association. 


The membership includes 551 
Gas Companies, 21 Holding Com- 
panies, 428 Manufacturers of gas 
burning appliances, and 3,444 In- 
dividual memberships. Its activ- 
ities and interests extend to 
every state in the Union. 


The sales of gas for the year 1926, 
officially reported to the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, amounted 
to 38 billion cubic feet more than 


the amount sold in 1925. This is 
twice the increase in 1925 over 
1924—making a total increase of 
40% in the last five years. 


This phenomenal increase in the 
use of gas is largely due to the 
growing demands from indus- 
trial customers. The American 
Gas Association has recently ap- 
propriated half a million dollars 
for research work and develop- 
ment of the industrial gas heat- 
ing business. 


Write to the American Gas Asso- 
ciation for information on what 
gas is doing for others in your 
line of business. 





American Gas Association 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 





YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS 
er? ee ee (TRIE ae cee 
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H" or miss adventures in advertising are usually ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory. To build productive 
illustrated publicity—the safest and most economical 
way is to put it up to the efficient organization that is 
well equipped to do the whole job and do it right. 


Our illustration shows a few of the cartons which 
were designed, drawn and engraved at Hawtin’s for the 
Hustler Toy Corporation of Sterling, Illinois, and printed 
in three colors. We designed the little booklet in colors 
accompanying each toy, and also the Hustler trade-mark 
and letterhead—just a part of Hawtin’s complete service 
embracing everything from an idea to the printing plates. 


THE HAWTIN COMPANY 


19 SOUTH WELLS STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
IDEAS + DRAWINGS + PRINTING PLATES + AD SETTING 


LEAVES NOTHING 
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Production 
1838 Impressions 
Per Hour 


A high average on a long-run three-color job, sheet 22x34 
inches. Seven large plates, portions of which were solid 
black, called for unusual distribution and form rolling and 
rigid impression. Total run was 196,200 impressions requir- 
ing 106% hours operating time. 


sees 


The KELLY Automatic Press No.2—A Complete Printing Unit 


In explaining how this difficult job of color printing was handled, the 
printer, whose name will be given on request, also stated that — 


‘¢We consider this a very good test of what can be done on the No. 2 Kelly 
Press, this having been an exceptionally heavy form. We had no trouble 
with distribution and the job was not slipsheeted. 

As you know, we do considerable color work of a similar character. 
The No.2 has done all and more than we expected. We can honestly and 
conscientiously recommend it to anyone who wishes to produce the high- 
est quality of work at the lowest cost of production.)) 


This, from a Cleveland (Ohio) printer, is still another testimonial to 
No. 2 KELLY production and printing qualities. Printers generally are 
investigating and buying this unrivalled printing unit with keen satis- 
faction with its accomplishments. Made in one factory, thoroughly tested 
under printing office conditions before shipment, complete automatic 
control—another Kelly pressroom pacemaker. 
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- > FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE " 
GIA\2 yp p y SiMe. 
Jit Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal- Winnipeg; e s 


Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., a/l houses in Australia and New Zealand ; Canadian-American Machinery Co., London, England; 
National Paper and Type Co., Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies . : 
Sim) 12 
RIPSSIs 
¢ 
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SETIN MEMBERS OF THE CLEARFACE FAMILY TEAGUE BORDERS 
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ZATERDAG 5 FEBRUARI 1927. OPRECHTE HAARLEMSCHE COURANT 


ire eee? | KENNEMER-EDITIE a HAARI-MEER-EDITIE 














ZONDAGSBLAD* OF ,WERELDREVUE”) 
307% — FRANCO PER POST 118 


272e JAARGANG Wo. 30. 


EXPEDITIE KLOKHUISPLEIN 3 
TEL. 12008. BISKANTOOR A'DAM 
DAMRAK 98. TELEFOON 42259 


ADVERTENTIEN (IN ALLE EDITIES): VAN 
16 REGELS 1255. IEDERE REGEL MEER 
£0.40. HERKOMSTIO UIT HAARLEM OP 
ONZE AGENTSCHAPPEN VAN 1-6 REQ. 
£220. IEDERE REGEL MEER 1035. BIJ 
ABONNEMENT AANZ. LAGER. KLEINE 
ADV. (GEEN BEDRIJFSADV.) 14 REGELS 
£0.60 A CONT. IEDERE REGEL MEER 10.15 





TELEFOON DIRECTIE 11840 & DIRECTEUR-HOOFDREDACTEUR Jur A. W. G. VAN RIEMSDIJK 9 TELEFOON ADMINISTRATIE 12068 





A clipping of the Oprechte Haarlemsche Courant, now in its 272nd year of publication. 


World’s Oldest Newspaper 
Uses Mohr Lino-Saw 


“The Oprechte Haarlemsche Courant of Haarlem, 
Netherlands, is the oldest newspaper in existence,” says 
the Christian Science Monitor* of Boston. Started in 1656, 
its columns have reflected the romance of nearly three 
centuries of history. The rise of the Dutch Empire, the 
varying fortunes of Napoleon, the vicissitudes of the 
World War have all passed in review. Nor has its shop 
progress been less interesting; first the old wood block— 
then hand-set type — now a battery of nine Linotypes. 


With such unparalleled experience and noted pro- 
gtessiveness, it is but natural that the ““Oprechte 
Haarlemsche Courant” should use the Mohr Lino- 
Saw on its adsetting machines. Let us send you full 
details of this important device. 


*The Christian Science Monitor has six Mohr Lino-Saws in operation. 





The Mohr Lino-Saw is a time-tested device which cuts your 
odd-measure slugs automatically as they are cast. The operator 
turns the dial; the slugs fall to the galley, cleanly 
and accurately sawed, ready for makeup. No floor 
saw delays—no ruined mold liners, “‘squirts” or tight 
lines. The Mohr Lino-Saw does the measuring and 
sawing automatically and with unfailing accuracy. 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 
564-570 West Monroe St. "e 
Chicago, Illinois 7 


TRADE MARK 


The home of the world’s 
oldest newspaper 
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STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD 


HE skillful work of Photo- 

Engravers has been indis- 
pensable in the working out of 
our campaign on style and design. 
The problem of presenting a style 
idea is a subtle and difficult thing 
and we have found the intelli- 
gent use of newer methods of 
Photo-Engraving extremely useful 
in successfully putting across this 
campaign. You will notice an ef- 
fect obtained in this illustration 
which could hardly be reproduced 
by another means. We compliment 
the members of the Photo-En- 
graving craft on their constantly 
improving technique. - 

WILSON BROTHERS 
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Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Heat Paper? 


You may be one of those who ask why we don’t 
equip Willsea Paper Conditioning Machines with 
heating and humidifying devices, so that you may 
bring paper in or stretch it at will. 


We can if you want them, but we don’t make 
them that way because they should not be that 
way. It is misdirected effort, contradictory to the 
whole purpose of the machine. 


You condition your stock first so that the 
temperature and moisture content will be uni- 
formly in equilibrium with the pressroom 
atmosphere, and then start your presswork. If an 
extreme change in relative humidity causes the 
paper to go out during process, we should like to 
ask how, after subjecting it to heat and bringing 
it back to its first condition, you can reasonably 
expect it to remain that way when exposed to the 
pressroom atmosphere again. 


The place for heat and humidity is not in the 
conditioning machine but in the pressroom, and 
it is quite frequently a simple matter to raise or 
lower the heat sufficiently to restore a given 
relative humidity condition. Then the Condition- 
ing Machine brings the paper back, and it will 
stay back until exposed to another equally ex- 
treme atmospheric change. There are other alter- 
native measures for correcting such a situation 
which we shall be glad to discuss with you, but 
injecting heat or moisture into the conditioning 
machine itself is decidedly not one of them. 


Write for Catalogue 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers + Founders « Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, VU. S. A. 


























Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; 
Tubing Machines for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery 
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| New Perfect Magazines 
for Mergenthaler Linotype Machines 


Standard Interchangeable 
Magazines 


() Immediate 
Full Size 5 Delivery 


Less 3% 10 Days 


Split Interchangeable | | 
Magazines = Over 150 


Represent- 


= =f = ativePlants 

: : are now 

: : using from 

‘ : : : : 3 1 to 16 

Lower Half Immediate J} - ai dea 
Only Delivery = ~ eed Magazines. 


Less 3% 10 Days WHY? 


cAt Our Risk 


Let us ship you a Magazine on trial; use it on your own 
Machines for thirty days; if you are thoroughly satisfied, 
keep it, and we will bill it to you—otherwise, return 
it at our expense—no obligations. Fair enough? 


They are interchangeable and fit perfectly on all 
Standard Linotype Machines, including Models Nos. 
26, 25, 19, 18, 14, 8, 5 and 4. 

Our deferred payment plan will enable you to purchase 
Magazines on easy terms. 


Manufactured by 


RICH & McLEAN, Inc. New York City 


ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS 


The Better Magazine for Less Money 
7 EXHIBITOR } 





GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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“This Controller . . . . has proved satis- 
factory in every respect” 


Says Mr. Alexander Fox of the Phoenix-Hermetic Co., 


Brooklyn, in referring to their 


CLINE UNIVERSAL CONTROLLER 


ii 








The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnish Motors and 
Control Equipments for Printing Presses and 
Auxiliary Machinery for Newspaper and Job Presses 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 

















EASTERN OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE BLDG, 
47 WEST 34TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN OFFICE \ 
First NAT'L BANK BLDG. = ; MN 
CLINE Y/. Waa 


R 
\5 


4} 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA ME. 
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Your Flooring Problem 


Whether it is to find flooring material that will 
withstand the vibration of big, speedy presses, the 
constant trucking of heavy forms, stereos, paper stock 
and other materials, or the contact of spilled molten 
metal in the typecasting and stereotyping rooms, 
Kreolite Wood Blocks offer the one satisfactory and 
permanent solution. 

That is why you find Kreolite Wood Block Floors 
in many of the nation’s greatest publishing and print- 
ing plants today. 


Nh 
3) 


i 


These floors are laid with the tough end-grain of 
the wood uppermost. The patented grooves in every 
block are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds the 
entire floor into a solid unit. 

Tremendous weight and heavy trucking only serve 
to further toughen and strengthen the smooth, even 
surface. The remarkable resiliency of the entire floor 
absorbs excessive vibration. White hot metal may 
be dropped without danger or injury. 

Send your floor problem to us for solution. Our 
engineers will study your needs and make proper 
recommendations without any obligations to you. 


The Jennison-Wright Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


One of the Kreolite Wood Block Floors 
in use by 
‘The Philadelphia Public Ledger” 
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Style B KELLY No. 5000 


Press at left is Style B KELLY 
Special No. 5000, with Exten- 
sion Delivery and Kelly Gas 
Heater, installed in the plant 
of Kalkhoff Company, 216 
West 18th Street, New York 























The 
KALKHOFF COMPANY 
“Printers -New York 


March 22, 1927. 


Mr. Kalkhoff purchased his first Style B American Type Founders Company, 


461 Eighth Avenue, 


Kelly Serial No.729 in May, 1918. Nine years New York, M. ¥. 


Gentlemen: 


of constant service on KALKHOFF quality We wish to express our appreciation 


: x ’ c S ad 2 s it ~ eet piles you yr 
printing has given him an appreciation of Press. This press is now in opera- 
tion, and we are pleased to say that 


the sterling value of Kelly Presses. The inevi- the Kalkhoff’company standard.” © 
table repeat order followed when a new auto- Company ‘has been bulit entirely on 


, quality work, and the decision to 
matic was needed. The Style B Kelly on the reached after a careful cheok of the 
A 2 2 cre fe gf Mg | first ett 

right is No. 729 handling a fussy process for many yoares oe” OF Pian 


magazine insert on heavy coated paper. setistnotoriiy ali the eteiet're- 


quirements of our pressroom, and 


Note how easy slipsheeting is accomplished Eoily Pras te cbvane menicing the 


finest possible in presswork. 


when work requires this handling. Cine ete. 


THE KALKHOFF COMPANY 
E.G.Stacy 


216 West 181TH Street Gelephone CueELsea 7373 


ef Ly 


THE OPINION OF THIS FINE PRINTING CONCERN 
IS WORTHY OF YOUR CONSIDERATION 


mn fr 
ee v 




















Kelly Presses, Parts and Service available at all Selling Houses and Agencies of the 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg; 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia and New Zealand ; Canadian-American Machinery Co., London, England; 
National Paper and Type Co., Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 


S| EXHIBITOR x 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept 5-17, 1927 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 6 POINT REPRODUCING TYPEWRITER 
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Copyright, 1927, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 








PHLOXINE TONER 
CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED 1804 
BRAN CHES: £2 Bota PRIN O27 AL Ca tars 











No. 2 Potter 


A proof press 
with cylinder 
press impression 


Used the world over wherever proofs of 
best quality are required 


The bed size of No. 2 Potter is 17 x 25 —the popular size 
with Potter users. Other sizes of Potter Proof Presses are: 


No. 1, 12 x 25; No. 3, 25 x 25. All sizes can be furnished 
with inking attachments and feedboards. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 320 So. Honore St., Chicago 








fount ‘Pres 
MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


dugast 16, 1091. 


Cemmisnss? | Blenket Co., 
Atlanta, Qeorgia 


Gentlemen: 


acelin Cylinder Presses 


all of our cylinder presses on which it was practices 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 


tetas fn delat hap to fe Platen Presses 


the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 
hav: of these blankets on the presses has saved ae 


rai eae Sa ceabsc Rotary Presses 
The only pessible objection to the blenket 


@hich we oan see is that it takes up so much room'on 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 


seer Iefnot serious enough, however, te tarrant out objeo- or any other pr esses carrying hard pack- 
mot using the blankets, and we will continue to 


Shenyvan'ee font avisin aay ae 8 luvin bap nd ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
4 sears serssanm comune is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
- BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


eam Carmichael Blanket Co. 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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EIGHTY YEARS of knife- 
making experience are back 
of this guaranteed paper 
cutting knife. Leading print- 
ers everywhere endorse it. 


The Preference of 


Particular Printers 


The increasing demand among advertisers for color and 
offset printing has revised past standards of accuracy in 
paper cutting. Sheets must be straight and clean-cut. 
“Almost right” is not good enough. To assure this high 
degree of accuracy, printers everywhere are using the Dowd 
“Special A” Paper Knife. They know that this knife will 
meet their requirements, however precise. For it is made 
of special steel, hardened and tempered right. Not only 
does the “Special A” cut accurately under all conditions, 
but it requires a minimum of re-grinding; hence, lasts 
longer than ordinary knives. Surely, you will want to try 
this knife. You will find it a quick solution to your cutting 
problems. 


Try this knife for 10 days at Dowd’s expense. An 


actual test will prove its superiority. There is no obli- 
gation on your part. Send in your trial order today. 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 


BELOIT WISCONSIN 
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When a Printer Investigates Motors 


A few months ago the electrical service of 
MacCalla & Company of Philadelphia was 
changed from direct to alternating current. 
They were forced to consider alternating 
current motors for their printing machinery. 
Fully appreciating the importance of the cor- 
rect motors and control for their machinery, 
they went into the matter thoroughly, inves- 
tigating the various motors and control equip- 
ments available. 


The result of their thorough investigation, 
set forth in the letter reproduced herewith, 
points the way to excellent printing press 
control results on alternating current service, 
because Kimble motors will prove equally 
satisfactory in your plant. 


Ask your printers’ supply salesman 
or write us for information. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2408 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 





~ plant. 











W. A MacCassa, Prendene M R. Somana, Treanor PS MacCaus, Sarees 


MacCALLA & COMPANY, INC. 
Printers ye Publishers 
3640-44 Market Street Philadelphia 


J. M. Brugler--J. Edward Bolish, 
1015 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pe. 


March 17,1927. 


Gentlemen: 


When a printing establishment in an independent 
investigation arrives at the same conclusion as a large 
printing press manufacturer, the printer naturally feels 
cheerful, and we are gratified to note that KIMBLE appar- 
atus, which we selected when building our new plant, is 
how being shipped through by certain manufacturers as stan- 
dard equipment on their presses, 


When the subject of building our own plant came 
up, we began to investigate alternating current motors. 
Some of the large printers in Philadelphia insisted that a 
certain kind of motor was the only kind to be used. Other 
large printers stated that the motors made by another of 
the large manufacturers were the only motors to be used. 
In talking to the representatives of these motor companies, 
we developed some thoughts, we then took tests, or at least 
their representatives took the tests with us looking on, 
which resulted in our using the KIMBLE motors throughout our 


Not only you, but the KIMBLE Home Office have given 
us the very best treatment. We are more than pleased with 
the installation, and more than satisfied that we installed 
the KIMBLE rather than some other nationally knewn motor. 


The writer desires to thank you for the attention 
you personally gave to the installation of our electrical 
equipment. We will be glad to show any printer our install- 
ation of KIMBLE motors. 


rs truly, 


fas. 


WacCalla & Company, Inc. 
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Made for Printers since 1905 
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Investigate! 


ARC WELDED throughout 
STEEL BOUND all around 


EWIS-SHEPARD 4-Way Entry 
Platforms save printers morespace 
—more time—more stock — more 
money. Your regular lift truck will 
slip under this platform from all four 
sides. The arc-weld construction elim- 
inates all bolt heads, thus protecting 
your stock, which can lie flat. At the 
same time it makes the platform more 
rigid. Write us today about it. Lewis- 
Shepard Co., 145 Walnut Street, 
Watertown Station, Boston, Mass. 


Special Shipping Platform 


5 trips pay for this 
Platform! Publishers 
who buy paper on 
contract in carload 
lots are having their 
paper shipped on 
platforms without 
cases. Saves cost of 
casing and handling. 
It’s worth while. 
Look into it! 








We also manufacture the JAcku1FT Elevat- 
ing Truck and electric and hand power port- 
able elevators. Send for our latest catalog. 





Representatives in over 30 principal cities 


LEWD 








Accuracy plus 


Profits 


Patented 
Built in Three Sizes 
38 x 50” 45x65” 50x75” 


Y the assistance of this big improvement over 

all other forms of line-up and registering 

devices, accurate line-up and register now be- 
comes a simpler and quicker operation. 


M €@b ra fisman, 


Line-up and Register Table 


is unexcelled for book, catalogue and color 
work. Its extreme accuracy and simple method 
of operation have made it easily the leader in 
its field. Lithographers and label printers will 
find it unequaled for the exacting requirements 
of their work. 


It will eliminate unprofitable work through un- 
estimated time spent in lining up and registering 
intricate forms. The moment the Craftsman 
Table is put to work in your shop these troubles 
end. It means the saving of time, labor, patience 
and money. Can you afford to be without it? 


Geared Accuracy 


The straight-edges are geared to the table; there are no 
wires to keep adjusted. When once adjusted the straight- 
edges on the Craftsman Table are permanently accurate. 
Other time-saving improvements incorporated in the 
Craftsman Table have made it the most complete line-up 
and register table ever offered the printer and lithographer. 


A descriptive folder is yours for the asking. 
Just drop a line to 


National Printers’ Supply Co. 


Makers of Printers’ Registering Devices 
748 Old South Building 
EXHIBITOR. 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 


Boston, Mass. 
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NDIVIDUAL TYPE CAST FROM 
LINOTYPE MATRICES 


An Exclusive Feature Possible Only With the New and Improved 


THOMPSON TYPE CASTER 


Printers, Publishers, and Trade Compositors using slug machines 

may eliminate duplication of matrix investment, increase effiz 

ciency, and materially reduce the initial cost of the type caster 

equipment. Nospecial molds are required. Change from Thompson 

to Linotype matrices, or from one point size to another is 
made in less than five minutes. 











This advertisement composed by hand in individual type cast on Thompson Type Caster from new Linotype NARCISS matrices. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
223 WEST ERIE STREET (EXHIBITOR CHICAGO, ILL. 


PR GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, 
KUBY) |New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 























SAVE TIME 
SAVE LABOR 
DO BETTER WORK. 


Quantity and Quality Production 
at Less than 
Ho the Cost of’ Punching, 


WHY NOT LET US PROVE IT IN YOUR SHOP 


The J.T. Wright Company 


He W R | t H : % MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER DRILLING, PUNCHING AND PERFORATING MACHINERY 
Rie J see ALSO DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 


2101-2103 Reading Road CINCINNATI, OHIO 
AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Confidence 


T winx what it would mean 
toyoutobeableto place utmost 
confidence in your type metal. 


That troublesome questionabout 
the balance of your metal would 
be solved—it would be in balance 
continually. 
Worry on your part as to whether 
you needed a new metal supply and 
what it was going to cost you would 
be a thing of the past. 


Every job would be clean-cut and sharp— 
a beautiful piece of typography. 
Machine troubles would be reduced to a 
minimum—that’s a blessing in any shop. 
And your ledger would show a decided 
metal saving. 


These are but a few of the advantages accorded 
to printers who place their confidence in Imperial 
Type metal serviced by the Imperial Plus Plan. 
Write for a copy of the Plus Plan 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Philadelphia ss Chicago se Cleveland ss New York 
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Nothing Takes the Place of PROFIT 











Model “B” CLEVELAND Folder 
In addition to the famous with Cleveland Automatic 


Model “B”, the CLEVELAND ‘ 

family consists of the Model l 
Se Pile Feeder 
“EY anal (7x22); Air 


Wheel Feeders, Continuous 
and Pile, are available for EN° single factor in folding deter- 


these Folders. 
mines profit. . . . Speed, accuracy, 


Three sets of Dummy Folds— versatility, ease of adjustment and sim- 
one based on the Model “B”, Pee ; ; ; 

one on the Model “K” and plicity of construction influence folding 
one on the Model “O” have ; i 

been prepared for distribution costs. CLEVELAND Folding Machines 
to the trade. Each set illus- ; 

trates a number of short-cuts and Feeders continue to lead the field 
in bindery production. Some . ; a 
show savings in ordinary fold- because of their all-around desirability 
ing time and costs amounting 


to 50 per cent or more. from the standpoint of profit— whether 
v that be considered on the basis of an 
These Dummy Folds, as well hour a year, or a decade 
> © >] = 


as samples of work and dia- 
grams of folding sections, 
which have been prepared 
for all models—will be sent QO 


promptly upon request. 


[He [JeEveranofajoine Macuine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK—1304 Printing Crafts Bldg. PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Building 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES—404 Allied Crafts Bldg. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 


NOV 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


: Printing Machinery 
4 and Supplies 


“eer NF NN 


J 





Cutters and Creasers ¢ Boston Wire Stitchers ¢ Boston Staple Binders ¢ Challenge Machinery Co. Products 
Lee Two-Revolution Press ¢ Diamond Power Cutters ¢ Hamilton Manufacturing C y Wood and Steel Equipment 
Kelly Automatic Presses ¢ F. P. Rosback Company Products ¢ H. B. Rouse & Company Products ¢ Type, 
: Borders and Ornaments ¢ Metal Leads and Slugs ¢ Brass Rule and Metal Furniture ¢ Potter and 


170 SS 2 Rw: 





v 


: Chandler & Price Presses ¢ C. & P. Craftsman and Auto Clamp Power Cutters ¢ Colt’s Armory Presses 


Cote 


Poco Proof Presses ¢ Vandercook Proof Presses ¢ Southworth Machine Co. Products 


’ c — 


. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


y~ - >. © 





1 etWYS -27@. 


DENVER, COLO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Every modern 
pressroom Knows these specialties.’ 


is an ink softener, a safe dryer that cuts down offset, pre- 
Reducol 


vents sheets sticking, and acts as a preservative for rollers. 
Blue-Black Reducol — vsea with black 


inks when a toner is desired. In other qualities identical 
with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash— 


Liquid Air Dryer It is transparent and 
does not affect color. For one-color work and last impres- 
sions. Works very quickly. 


Paste Dryer Excellent for color work, because 


For removing dried ink. Cleans up the hardest caked deposits 
with ease, and possesses the right drying speed. No time lost 
while using. Livens up rollers, both composition and rubber. 


it dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a perfect 
surface for following impressions. Positively will not crystal- 
lize the ink, or chalk on coated paper. 


Gloss Paste — when used as an after-impression, it not only 

produces an excellent glossy finish on any kind of stock, but also makes 

paper moisture-proof and dust-proof—a strong selling point on label and 
wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 





GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


670 ‘1245 


3%4-Ton Chassis F. O. B. Detroit 14%2-Ton Chassis F.O. B. Detroit 


885 1445 


1-Ton Chassis F. O.B. Detroit 2-Ton Chassis F.O.B. Detroit 


Dual Rear Wheels Optional at Same Price 


Quality— 
Volume— 


They Are Good 


67293. | ow Price 


were sold last year 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Now on Display and 


in Operation at: 


C. B. Vance 
504 Sixty STREET 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Varius Sates, Inc. 
511% S. Main Sr. 


Evxkuart, INDIANA 


Ceci P. Hupson 
32 W. Vermont St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Cuas. E. Taytor 
3128 W. Pico STREET 


Los ANGELES, Catir. 


W. S. X. Taytor 
203-4 TRANSPORTATION 
BuILDING 
Cuicaco, ILLriNoIs 
Jos. A. Ercen 
Dayton, On10 
E. W. Haypen 
206 Mip-ArcaADE 


621 Prospect Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


cANNnoUuncing 


The SUPERIOR 
Tri-Color Automatic 


UTOMATICALLY feeds stock from roll and produces 3,000 to 

4,000 pieces of finished work per hour, printing two or three 

colors as quickly and easily as one. Designed to print cards, 
blotters, stickers, labels, tickets, tags, etc., up to 2” x 3)”. 

The “‘Superior’’ puts big profits into small printing jobs—produc- 
ing three color work at about one-third the usual cost, with propor- 
tionate savings on one or two colors. 

Economically operated from light socket by quarter horse power 
motor. Built for many years of hard service. Fully guaranteed. Opera- 
tion requires but few adjustments. Shipping weight 625 lbs. Write for 
complete bulletin. 


Superior Press Manufacturers, [nc. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVES: VARIUS SALES, INC., ELKHART, IND. 
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Premier Line Up Table Users 


Atlantic Printing Co...... Boston, Mass. 
Baker, Jones, Hausauer... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pr . Cambridge, Mass, 
New York City 
. .. Chicago, Ill. 
y mtg So Ne Ys 
Piclarg Syahaiaks ncaa New York City 
YS Brown, =. & Bdg. Co., N. Y. City 
ag Prin ouse New Yo 
Butterick Publishing Cc 
Buxton & Skinner. . 
Cadillac Printing Co. 
California Pack. Corp. .S 
Cannon Printing co Resse Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. H. Chamberlin. we N. Y. 
Chicago Railway Ptg. Co... .Chica ago, Ill. 
ny. . Phi ladelphia,” Pa- 
.. Buffalo, N. Y. 














. Col Melbourne, Aus. 
Suaaenaaan Bkbdg. Co.... 
Commercial Ptg. bee a Co....Akron, O, 





Commonwealth P: . Worcester, Mass. 
Conde Nast Press....... New York City 
Henry Connolly Co..... Rochester, N. Y. 
Corday & Gross Co........ Cleveland, O. 
Dancey Davis Press...... New York City 
A. T. De La Mare Co....New York City 


Detroit Rotary Grav. Co. -Detroit, Mich. 
De Vinne Hallenbeck Co. ood York City 







Diamond Press.......... New York City 
Du Bois Press. . Rochester, N. 
Eaton & ae: .New York City 


‘New Yo.k City 


nim inlle bct6 6.6 a ga/e Newark, N. J. 
Evans Winter Lo Detroit, Mich. 
Express Printing Co. ...Connersville, Ind. 
Federal Printing Co...... New York City 
Ferris Printing Co....... New York City 
C. H. Forsman Co....... New York City 
Franklin Company.......... Chicago, Ill. 
Branklin Press. .......... Detroit, Mich. 
Garret & Massie......... Richmond, Va. 
ON aa New York City 
Ginn & Company...... Cambridge, Mass, 
Globe Printing ee New York City 
Isaac Goldman Co,...... New York City 


Governm’t Ptg. Office. Washington, D. C. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. .Jersey City, N. J. 
-— _—— 3 Milwaukee, Wis. 

Soe. “2 ese Providence, R. I. 


W. Sear Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton a. Baeetsavaheiasscle New York City 
OES se Sane Cleveland, O. 
Herald ln Pies bereits al York City 
PMA PRO... ..<..:0:0:0.0: w York City 
Hiram Sherwood Ptg. Co. jo York City 
TOTES ere Chicago, Ill. 
A. T. Howard Co......... Boston, Mass. 
Hummel & Downing Co. Salteraukes, Wis. 
Frank D. Jacobs....... Philad: elphia, Pa. 
REO CITB oisewses cece Mt. Morris, Ill. 
Keefe Coles & Co.......... Chicago, ill. 
L. Kehiman Co., Inc..... New York City 


Kelier Cres. P. & LE. Co., Evansville, Ind, 
A. H. Kellogg Co., Inc....New York City 


Kingsport Press........ Kingsport, Tenn, 
Fred Klein Co., Inc......... Chicago, Ill, 
Lagonda Pub. RODE ips sosace Springfield, O. 
Lehmaier & Bro......... New York City 
Lezius Printing Co........ Cleveland, O 
Frank Lisiecki...........New York hg f 


Livermore & Knight... .Providence 
Lutz & Sheinkman Inc... .New York City 


J. By TiFOD CO. occccccc cee Albany, N. Y. 
Madison Square Press... .New York City 
Manz Engraving Corp.. fassiasnege Chicago, Ill. 
Max Lau Colortype Co...... Chicago, Ill. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. New York City 
McBee Binder Co............ Athens, O. 
Joseph D. McGuire...... New York City 
Geo. F. McKiernan Co....... Chicago, Ill. 
Douglas C. McMurtrie. ..New York City 
The Moore Press.. .New York City 
PROPEL POI 0 o:0.5.0:0.050:0 010,058 Fulton, N. Y. 
Multi Color Type Co...... Cincinnati, O. 


Muirson Label& CartonCo., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Muirson Label & Carton Co;, San Jose, Cal. 
Nat. Folding Box Co. .New. Haven, Conn. 
National Process Co. Inc.. New York City 
Neo Gravure a me New York City 
Neumann Bros. 

Oberly & Newell.. 
The Osborne Co... 





Palmer 8): Se New York City 
Patterson Preas........++ New York City 
Pittsburgh Ptg. Co....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J.C. Powers & Co.......New York City 
F. M. Preucil Ptg. Co........ Chicago, Ill. 
Proctor & Collier.......... Cincinnati, O. 
Prudential Ins.Co.. . . Newark, ° 
John C. Rankin Co....... ‘New York City 
Read Printing Co........ New York City 


Redfield Kendrick & Odell. New York City 
A. E. Richardson Ptg. Co.. New York City 


Riverside Press........... New York City 
Robertson Paper Co....Montville, Conn, 
Rogers & Company....... New te Cit 

Rogers & Company........ Chicago, IIl. 

Ronald Press Ltd..... Montreal, Canada 
Rosenow Company........... Chica; gO, Til. 
TONY RUDOVIGS..... >. c250 Chicago, Ill. 

W. B. Saunders Co.. ‘Philadelphia’ Pa, 
C. H. Schmidt.............. Chicago, Ill. 
Select Printing Co., Inc... New York City 
Sheffield Fisher Co:..... Rochester, N. Y. 
John P. Smith Ptg. Co. . Rochester, N. Y. 
Smith & Porter.............. nee, Mass. 





Stratford Press..... “New York City 
Sullivan Printing ‘Cincinnati, Ohio 
Swenarton & Raley. ‘Inc. .New York City 
Syracuse — ietad oem isis “Syracuse, G 





Times Printery............ Scranton, Pa. 
Thompson Printing oe Fam bog Ohio 
.o SC ae Boston, Mass. 
ve ae, Press aa 5s oi Cambridge, Mass. 

Von Hoffman Press....... St. Louis, Mo. 
Walther Printing House. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Webb Publishing Co......§ — t. Paul, Minn. 
Young & McAllister. Los Angeles, Cal, 




















The Premier 
Line-up and Register Table 


[%G Printers inleresle 


in more profits. 


THE Premier Line-up and Register 
Table built of Steel—Absolutely 
Accurate—A high grade lining up 
and register table for printers who 
must deliver a high grade of work. 

The list of plants using the Premier 
Line-up and Register Table is typical 
of the kind of plants who have a need 
for it. 

We will be glad to send you further 
information about this profitable 
accessory. 


GEORGE R. SWART COMPANY 


Printing Crafts Bldg. © < 461 Eighth Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Rand McNally Building Bourse Building 
Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
SMYTH HORNE, LTD. 
1-3 Baldwin’s Place, London, England 
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certain 
have many good qualities in common. 


Both 


212 


signed as C & P Engineers, with nearly a half- 





Safety » Speed 


C & P Cutters Help Bring 
, Better Work 





Into Your Plant» To Stay 


Neate 


HANDLER & PRICE Cutters—both 
the ‘“‘Automatic”’ and the “Craftsman” 
types—are reasonably priced. Each has 

important features of its own; both 


are as honestly and thoroughly de- 
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century of successful experience as a_back- 
ground, can make them. Both are in success- 
ful use in printing plants throughout the 
country. 

Here, for example, are a few features to be 
found in either or both, that you and your men 
will appreciate quickly: 


















Complete Control of Cutter Blade 


Merely pushing on the control lever cannot re- 
lease the blade. It takes two separate and inde- 
pendent movements of the lever—one to the 
right and one forward—to release the blade. 

Hence the operator’s hand or fingers cannot 
be endangered by his touching the control as 
he works, or by anyone else against it, as with 
a truck-load of stock. 


Complete Assurance Against Repeating 


Automatic safety stops hold cutter-bar se- 
curely after one cycle has been completed, until 
the control is again released manually, as ex- 
plained above. 


Cutting Load Borne Directly by Heavy Base 


Cutting blade and stick are directly in line with 
the front wall of the 
machine base. All 


tion whatever is possible with this construction. 


Absolute Control of Knife 


The operator has full control over the move- 
ment of the knife, and can stop it instantly if 
desired, at any point in the cycle. 


Accurate Control of Pressure of Binder 
is provided by multiple-disc friction, operated 
by handwheel, readily moved in either direc- 
tion. This gives the operator full control of 
pressure; it can be varied at will, according to 
the nature of stock being cut. 


Quick Knife Adjustment 


is had by a single wrench which turns the draw- 
bar one way or the other, to raise or lower the 
knife. - 

The above are only some of many outstand- 


ing advantages of 
C & P “Craftsman” 








shock and vibration 
are transmitted di- 
rectly to this very 
heavy, substantial 
casting, preventing 
strain or warping of 
the Cutter. 


Heavy Table in One 
Piece 


This is a single cast- 
ing, heavily cross-rib- 


bed. No table deflec- 





and “Automatic” 
Cutters. Naturally 
we want you to know 
them all — because 
they’re facts you'll 
want to have before 
you buyanew Cutter. 
A wire, ’phone call, 
or letter to your Sup- 
ply House or direct to 
us, will bring a prompt 
response and complete 
information. 
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The CHANDLER & PRICE CO. » + Cleveland, U.S. A. 








, 
Chandler @ Price |2>, 
| PAPER CUTTERS & PRESSES | 
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fee ARTS EXPOSITION 


New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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EQUIPPED FOR EXCEPTIONALLY BIG JOBS 


SHERMAN PRINTING 
& BINDING ee. 


71 CocumBia STREET. Po BuiLOinG GENERA 


COMMERCIAL 


SEATTLE PRINTING 


BOOK BINDING 


DVERTISING PROCESS COLOR PRINTING 


Hill-Curtis Co., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


The TrimOsaw has proven in operation and by results 
that it is even better than we expected, and in justice to you 
we say that we expected a lot. 


It is without a doubt so fer ahead of any other 
printer's saw we have ever seen that there is no comparison, 
You have it over them all, and we are more than anxious to 
show, demonstrate, and recommend the TrimOsaw to all. 


We also want to thank you for the interest you have 
shown, also the interest shown by your representative. In all 
our time in business we have never met with more real sincere 
co-operation and we are frank to say we appreciate it. 





Good Luck - 
Yours very truly, 
___—ZSHERMAN PTG. & BDG. CO. 


tafe 


Frank R. Hanson, Mgr. 





MR. PRINTER: Can you afford to hesitate when 1,000 


printers will confirm what the Sherman folks say? Send 


TrimOsaw ‘ en m 
for bulletins describing our various models . . . Thanks! 





cd 
'e 
F HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
nna SINCE /88/ 


ALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


The TrimOsaw is sold by dealers everywhere: In Canada by SEARS COMPANY LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Every dot on the map repre- 
sents an Intertype, without 
regard to State distribution 





Think of All Those Intertypes 


..... very dot on the map shown above 
represents an Intertype Composing Machine 
now in use. Wherever you happen to be, there is 
probably an Intertype just around the corner.* 


You can, therefore, easily find out what users think 
of Intertypes, and we urge you to do so before you 
buy a composing machine of any kind. 


Intertype must have very valuable features, when 
88% of all Intertype customers operating 5 or more 
Intertypes have placed one or more repeat orders. 


*A list of Intertype users in Find out what these features are! Write for Intertype 

your vicinity will be sence on literature! Ask your foreman or machinist to inquire 
I ; ; 

tatiana einen about Intertype mechanical details! 


MIO 


[NT E R i ams INVESTIGATE THE INTERTYPE 


Tou, 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION: New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 N. Franklin Street; Memphis McCall Bldg.; 
San Francisco 560 Howard Street; Los Angeles 1240 South Main Street; Boston 80 Federal Street. London; Berlin 
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Your pressman’s eye on the press— 
his mind off the motor 


with C-H Automatic Press Control 


Feeding a press is a full time job for any man. The less attention 
he must give to the mechanical parts the more attention he can 
give to the actual printing. Therefore, printing plants, large and 
small, are installing Cutler-Hammer Automatic Press Control to 
enable their pressmen and feeders to give full time to their real 
job, that of turning out impressions. 

With C-H Press Control, the foreman pre-sets the speed. Start- 
ing, stopping and inching are obtained from a convenient push- 
button station. “The pressman’s eye is on the press—his mind off 
the motor.” This control safeguards your motors, prevents over- 
loading and eliminates motor breakdowns at inopportune times. 
It speeds production. 


A card from you telling of your presses and motor equipment will bring 
suggestions from our engineers as to the most suitable type C-H Control 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1245 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








In a Chicago printing plant known nationally for 
the quality of its work, the presses are all controlled 
by C-H p-e-set antomatic control so that the full 
attention of the men may be given to the printing 
work in hand. 


CUTLER 


Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control | 
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The PREMIER two revo 
lution, four roller press 
bed sizes, 30 x 41, 35 x 45, 
38 x 48, 43 x 52, 49 x 66. 


[ As the Better Business Bureau Says:]} 


Investigate Before You Invest 


The WHITLOCK Pony. Built in these 
bed sizes: 24 x 28, 26 x 36, 28 x 40. 


The PREMIER Cutter and Creaser. Easy 
on dies, accurate, fast and rigidly built. 
Bed sizes, 48 x 52, 5134 x 66, 55 x 7814. 


SEYBOLD Automatic Cutters. Sizes, 32, 
34, 38, 40, 44, 50, 56, 64, 74, 84 and 94 


inch. Illustration shows 44 


OR YEARS, investigations have proved The PREMIER 
the world’s leading flatbed from an engineering stand- 
point. Users know it to be true. 


Now, with the incomparable servicing facilities of the 
HarrisSeybold-Potter Company, it is the leader from 
every standpoint. 


To purchase a PREMIER, is to obtain (1) rigidity and im- 
pressional strength without equal, (2) a keyed gear drive 
which has accounted for PREMIER long life, (3) an ex- 
ceptionally strong, supported type bed and solid periphery 
cylinders, (4) a scientific throw off, (5) interchangeable form, 
ductor and plate rollers which save time and money, 
(6) a dual delivery interchangeable by one man in just a 
few minutes — and many other exclusive features. 


May a representative prove these claims? A card from 
you will bring him. 


HarRIs‘SEYBOLD-PoTTeR Co.,General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices: New Yorx, Cuicaco, SAN Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: CLeveLanp, Dersy (Conn.), Dayton 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD:’POTTER 


B EXHIBITOR. 7 





HARRIS 


offset || presses 


The two color 
HARRIS Offset. 
Sizes 36 x 48, 38 x 
52, 44 x 64. Single 
color sizes: 22 x 34, 
28 x 42, 36 x 48, 
38 x 52, 44 x 64. 


Direct Mail Investigations Lead 
to Offset Installations 


T HE PRINTER who studies the direct mail situation in- 
variably installs an offset department. 








4 He finds that part of every campaign, from its very nature, 
The POTTER Rotary Offset. Sin- should be produced by OFFSET. 
gle color; 34 x 46, 38 x 52, 41 x 54. ‘ ‘ ; . . 
In continuing his study, the careful buyer installs Harris 
Presses. He is impressed with the long years of experience 
that have brought the Harris offset to its present stage of 
perfection. Without question, the offset experience behind 
this combined concern, manufacturing both Harris and 
The POTTER Two Color Offset. Potter Offset Presses, is greater than that of any other 
Sheet sizes, 38x52, 41x 54. ° 
concern in the world. 
Upon request and without obligation, a Harris‘Seybold- 
Potter representative will outline some facts which will 
save you money. 





Harris-‘SEYBOLD-POTTER Co.,General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices: New Yorx, Cutcaco, SAN Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
The HARRIS Envelope Blenker. Boston, Dayton. Factories: CLeveLAND, Dersy (Conn.), DayTon 
HARRIS Envelope and Card Press. 
Single and two color models. 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD:-POTTER 
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Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press. 
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Ludlow Ruleforne 
(omposition 


S A CREATOR of new and profitable business, Ludlow 
Ruleform composition contains many truly remark- 
able features that are surely of great interest to you. 

Undoubtedly you know that many printers equipped with 
Ludlows are revolutionizing the setting of ruleforms—that 
the Ludlow takes the drudgery out of this kind of work and 
makes it possible for any printer to produce it at a profit. 


In setting a ruleform with the Ludlow, 
you first determine your column widths 
and then set a line of matrices. This line 
may consist of one or more horizontal, 
vertical and intersecting rules in hair- 


line or 1 point, and even 
of typeface matrices as 
well, or combinations of 
these elements. All char- 
acters in a line are then 
cast in a trouble-proof 
slug. From the one set- 
ting you make as many 
casts as you need for the 
entire form—or forany 
number of forms. 








I lid 
feb a 


The Ludlow matrix characters 
shown above are the 12 point 
size. These are also made in 
the following sizes: 14 pt.,16 pt., 
18 pt., 20 pt., 22 pt., and 24 
point. Matrix blocks for the 
hair-line and one-point hori- 


zontal ruleform rules are made 
| in any length up to 21 ems. 





By the use of a special slug-aligning ma- 
trix, an ingenious interlocking section 
is cast in each slugline, insuring, when 
locked together, the continuous align- 
ment of the vertical rule section. 


Because of the demand 
for a wide range of rul- 
ings, Ludlow ruleform 
rules shown in the panel 
on this page are carried 
in stock regularly in 
seven different point 
sizes. These rulings are 
supplied in 12 pt.,14 pt., 
16pt.,18pt.,20 pt.,22 pt., 
and 24 point. 


Write us today on your business stationery and get the latest information 
about the Ludlow System of Composition and how it 


will meet your requirements. 


Ludlow Typograph (dmpany 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Boston: Harbor Bldg., 470 Atlantic Ave. 
New York: World Bldg., 63 Park Row 


Atlanta: Palmer Bldg., 41 Marietta St. 
San Francisco: Hearst Bldg., 5 Third St. 
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Every fime 
that 

Jobber 

of Yours 
Prints >3i sheet 


is Printing* 
for some more 
ProgressivePrinter 





Ss in here 





Zhe two thirds 
You are losing C 


M.-24 with Autofede 





OSS because some other sand 4 
printer near you is getting | ° 


the increased production and increased profit. 





M-24 is the up-to-date profitable means of pro- 
ducing commercial printing—48o0 per hour. 


M.-24 users are money-makers. They are out of 
the rut. Write today for free illustrated booklet. 


Lisenby Mfg. Company 


608 So. Dearborn St. Dept. A, Chicago, III. 














The 


Southworth Quality 


Heavy Duty, Combina- 
tion Multiple Punching 
and Perforating Machines 


Our Foot, Belt and 
Motor Driven Super 
Portland Punching 
Machines are designed 
to do Heavy Duty 
Punching and Perfor- 
ating. These machines 
are used for Punching 
Round and Open 
Holes, Round Cor- 
nering, Perforating, 
Tab Cutting and In- 
dexing. Special equip- 
ment of any kind can 
be furnished. 


Our machines will 
do as wide a range of 
work as any punch 
now on the market and are guaranteed as to workman- 
ship and material. 


The Heavy Duty Super Portland 
Punching Machines 


Southworth Perforators are built in Heavy Duty Mod- 
els, and the dies guaranteed for five years’ service. We 


28-Inch Heavy Duty Motor Driven Perforator 
with Full Equipment 


can supply 15-inch Hand Power, 20 and 28 inch Foot 
Power, 28-inch Belt and Motor Driven Machines. 


Send for Bulletin Illustrating Machines 


Purchasing equipment of our make guarantees you service 
and satisfaction after continued use. 


In Stock and for Sale by Agents and Type Founders 


Manufactured by 


Southworth Machine Co. @ 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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in the business world is a mutual relation in par- 
ticular between buyer and seller. 


GOOD WILL is based on the attitude of both. GOOD WILL is not nego- 
tiable and is therefore a tribute to the present factory and personnel which 
produce MEISEL PRESSES and ACCESSORY MACHINERY. We are 
proud of the faith and support of our friends through twenty-four years. 


‘MEISEL PRESS MFG. COQ., 944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GOES STEEL LITHO 


Certificates & Bordered Blanks 








The New Line is com- 
posed of 16 styles includ- 
ing Certificates with the 
regular corporationword- 
ing upon them, open 
faced or blank body 
Certificates, Bordered 
Blanks, and a beautiful 
series of Common and 
Preferred Certificates. 


A complete sample set is 
yours for the asking. 


Be prepared! Have 
these beautiful new sam- 
ples at hand for your 
next prospect. 











Se beautiful, so impressive, so inherently suggestive of 
value are these new Goes Blanks that they are certain to 
fascinate you—to win your immediate approval. 


Each time you finger one, you will instinctively admire 
the beautiful cuttings of the engraver’s needle, the sharp- 
ness and the detail of fine lithography, and the crackle 
and the enduring qualities of fine Goes Linen Bond paper. 

This beautiful new line of Blanks has been designed and produced 
to meet a persistent and constantly increasing demand for a line of 
Lithographed Stock Certificates and Bordered Blanks of exceptional 
quality—a line of Lithographed Blanks which will reflect the value of 
every issue printed upon them and the merit of every organization 
which uses them—a line of Blanks high in quality, rich in appearance, yet 
reasonable in price. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 West 61st Street, Chicago 
(3826A) 








ESAT EMSA 








Many hundreds of printers have ended offset 
trouble with the CRAIG DEVICE. Permits 
running of full color at full speed. Sheets can be 
backed up almost immediately. No slip-sheet- 
ing necessary. Also eliminates static electricity 
trouble and hand jogging. Operates automatic- 
ally with the press. The CRAIG DEVICE can 
be had on approval. Don’t buy any other 
equipment until you try the CRAIG DEVICE. 







CWrite to 


CraiG SALES CORPORATION 
636 Greenwich St., New York 


vacopy of 
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“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 


ICTURES have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquenceintype. 


Making pictures—CUTS— for all illustrating 


and advertising purposes—is our business. 










Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors. 












711 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 - 5261 - 5262 - 5263 
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Miller Master-Speed 


The Printer’s 
Greyhound” 


COMPOSITE 

STATEMENT 
compiled from the 
voluntary reports of 
progressive printers, 
representative of the 
constantly increas- 
ing army of satisfied 


MILLER 
MASTER-SPEED 
USERS 


“Greyhound” Average Net Production - - 2562 per Running Hour 

“Greyhound” Operating Ratio - - - 1 Platen Pressman to 2 Units 

“Greyhound” Operating Wage Cost - - - - - -Platen Press Rate 

“Greyhound” Quality Attributes - - - “The Proof’s in the Printing” 
(Write for specimens of work) 


ADDITIONAL SPECIFICATIONS: 

Capacity 11x17Sheet Floor Space 

Maximum Running Speed - - - 3600 per Hour Size of Motor 

Distribution - Table, 4-Form Rollers with Vibrators Net Weight, Including Motor - - - 3000 Lbs. 
Selling Price F. O. B. Pittsburgh, Erected - $2150 


Write today for the Specimens of Work and Names of Users in your locality. 
Will forward by return mail, together with illustrated descriptive booklet and 
other interesting Master-Speed data. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 


Atlanta, 65 Walton Street PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. Minneapolis, 423 S. 5th Street 


Boston, 603 Atlantic Avenue Los Angeles, 400 E. 4th Street New York, 60 Beekman Street 

Chicago, 524 S. Clark Street Detroit, 619 Wayne Street Philadelphia, 141 N. 12th Street 

Dallas, 509 S. Akard Street St. Louis, 712 Chestnut Street San Francisco, 613 Howard Street 
Mnuer & Ricuarp, Toronto, Winnipeg 























EXHIBITOR. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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To all good printers who 

















An opportunity for some good printer to perform a lasting service 
to other printers, and also profit personally. 


Here is a chance for some practical printer to 
make considerable extra money for himself and at 
the same time do a good turn for all other printers. 


If any printer can furnish a new idea for a Com- 
posing Stick, that idea may be worth real cash 
to the lucky printer. One of the largest manu- 
facturers of small tools and machinery for printers 
is seeking this information. 


Is improvement actually needed in Composing 
Sticks? If so, exactly what is required? Today the 
only large selling Composing Stick that locks to 
measure is made with four rigid teeth in the knee 
engaging in square holes in the back and locked 
with a clamp. A simple scale on the outer edge is 
graduated to picas and the stick locks either to 
picas or half picas. This is the most popular Com- 
posing Stick today. Is it good enough? 


Recently the manufacturer has perfected a rust- 
proof, stainless steel stick in this same type. This 
rust-proof stick is ready for sale and it is a step 
forward, but there has been no change in the 
design of the stick. 


Rouse is the concern that makes this stick and it 
is this company that is looking for suggestions for an 
improved stick. This company makes practically all 
Composing Sticks used in America and they feel it 
their duty to find out what the printers require in 
Composing Sticks. The practical workman himself 
is the only one who can answer that question. If 
present Composing Sticks are satisfactory as they 
are now made, the Rouse concern would like to know 
it. If something new and different is required Rouse 
wishes to hear from any printer who has a new idea. 


The Rouse company will consider all suggestions 
and new ideas and if one is accepted and can bx 
patented, they will help the printer to secure a 
patent and will arrange a proper payment for the 
right to manufacture under the Rouse name. 


It may be possible to design some new style ot} 
locking clamp which will allow more flexibility in 
setting to graduations. New marking designs may 
be required on sticks. It has been suggested that a 
locking stick might be made to lock pica and hali 
pica measures and also set to odd measures. No 
such stick exists today. Can some one suggest a 
way to do this? 

A new idea may earn real money for some 
printer. The Rouse concern has paid large sums to 
printers for some of the most important Rouse 
tools now on the market. 


The Rouse Rotary Miterer was originally in- 
vented by a printer. Such prominent Craftsmen as 
“Bill” Renkel of New York, A. V. Fitzgerald and 
George Just of Milwaukee and George Ortleb of 
St. Louis have expressed the opinion that this par- 
ticular machine has done wonders for the com- 
posing rooms of this country. A printer invented it. 


Another invention of two printers in Cleveland 
has paid them several thousand dollars. This is 
the Roller Cooling Fan now sold by Rouse. One 
big printing company in Chicago has purchased 
over seventy of those Fans, which gives some idea 
of the popularity of this invention which came 
from the brains of printers. 


Just recently two printers in Chicago invented 
an automatic conveyor. This invention carries 
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set type with their hands 
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Many practical printers have excellent ideas for improved equipment, 


but do not know how to market their ideas. 


sized sheets from a bronzing machine to a printing 


Perhaps this policy of going to the workmen for 


Ns 
be press and then returns those sheets from the advice has been largely responsible for the great 
i bronzer to the extension delivery and stacks them. popularity of the entire Rouse line of products. It 
he In this short time this wonderful invention has has been said that this concern has not made a 
paid the inventors several hundred dollars. The Lead Cutter or a Composing Stick or a Mitering 
ig Rouse concern calls it the Rouse Double Con- Machine or a Type Gauge or a Tympan Paper 
in veyor and they give full credit to the practical Holder or a Paper Lift without first consulting the 
se printers who designed it. best brains that they could find among the prac- 
“ A New York printer is the most recent inventor tical printers. Consequently the Rouse products 
ali to be paid by the Rouse concern for the product of nave met with instant and lasting approval of 
No his brains. Just before the first of this year the printers everywhere. 
a Rouse company announced a new Page Frame, Only last fall the Rouse concern brought out a 
which is a tool for preventing work-ups on presses new long bed Lead Cutter and a new Hand Miter- 
ne and also for reducing labor in justifying type ing Machine. They were advised by some of the 
- forms. Hundreds of these new Page Frames have best printers before these machines were developed, 
i been sold and another printer-inventor is on the with the natural result that the sales of both ma- 
road to larger earnings with great benefit to the chines have been enormous. 
in- printing industry itself. It has been shown here that numerous practical 
as Running up into thousands of dollars are the printers have been able to devise new tools for the 
nd earnings of a printer and his associate in Phila- printing business. It is quite plain that some of 
of delphia on a simple invention of a Newspaper File. these printers have not only produced something 
ar- The Rouse concern acquired this invention and of great value to other printers but they have been 
m- hundreds and hundreds of these Files have been well paid for their inventive ability. There are 
it. sold. This invention has proved to be one of the many other printers who have equally valuable 
~ most popular and most appreciated of all tools ideas stored away in their minds. 
‘it that have been designed for newspapers. The in- If any printer who has an idea for a new Com- 
me ventors have profited accordingly. posing Stick will write to O. H. Kepley, General 
sed It easily can be seen from these examples that Manager of the Rouse company at 2214 Ward 
lea the Rouse company makes a practice of going to Street, Chicago, his suggestion will receive im- 
me the workmen themselves for new ideas and new mediate consideration. If, after proper tests, the 
products. The workmen know what they need and idea seems good, an equitable arrangement will be 
ted they are in a better position to suggest the right made with the printer to pay him for his idea and 


tools than any engineer working inside a factory. 


to manufacture the product. 
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Fifty Shining Gold Dollars 


F we should come to you and say that we could show you where you 
I could pick up fifty shining gold dollars, you would at once be all 
attention; perhaps you would even put aside everything you had 

in hand and rush to the spot we had designated. This is but natural; 
you would not be human if you acted otherwise. It is an inherent trait 
in all of us to try to get something for nothing. But to show you where 
the shining gold dollars may be found is our aim and business in life. 
In every issue of THE INLAND PrinTErR we tabulate these opportu- 
nities by the score; and all you have to do to profit by them is to follow 
the pointing arrow, as you are advised in the New York subways. @ In 
the June issue, for instance, Frederick Black, a large buyer of printing, 
gives some valuable suggestions on keeping your customer sold on 
your services and your plant. He heads his article “ Selling — After 
the Sale.” Quaint, but to the point, is it not? “ When the honest printer 
devotes as much attention to keeping his customers sold — between 
orders — as he does in securing the initial order, he will find that the 
turnover among his customers will decrease” is one of his timely darts. 
@ Will H. Mayes, whom we all love and honor, shows how the printer 
may increase his business and his usefulness to society by an active 
participation in community work. In an article on “ The Printer and 
His Community Work,” Mr. Mayes says, “ Even when considered 
solely from a selfish, business standpoint, it pays to touch elbows with 
fellow men as frequently as possible, to keep step with the progress 
of the community,” to which we heartily append our Amen. @ “ What 
Is Competition? ” asks Arthur J. Peel, whom you all know from his 
former articles. In this article he shows that where service is combined 
with quality to create a satisfied customer there is no competition to 
be feared. Read his article and profit by it. Q@ Uthai Vincent Wilcox 
writes about the different services your Uncle Sam has provided for 
you, as free as the ozone in the air. @ “ New Ideas Will Increase the 
Printer’s Field,” says Clarence T. Hubbard in a well written and con- 
vincing article. Ideas are the most valuable things under the sun. They 
are the forerunners of all human progress; they rule the transporta- 
tion on land, sea, and in the air, and send the human voice through 
space. Mr. Hubbard shows how new ideas, rightly used, will build 
a strong foundation for the printer’s business. @ J. R. McCarthy fol- 
lows the same line in “ Developing New Advertisers.” His subject is 

the publisher-printer with a job plant and a small-town weekly. 


Complete index of the editorial contents of the May issue 
may be found on page 349 
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Poor Chap, He Had to Liquidate! 


This printer had it pretty slick: 
While others figured cost, 

His lower bid would turn the trick 
And put the deal ‘‘acrost.”’ 
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His presses rumbled day and night, 
The jobs came rolling in; 

He chuckled with a huge delight 
And grinned a gloating grin. 


And Oh! the coin, when every bill 
Was changed to clinking gold, 
To loom as largely in his till 
As thirty-six-point bold. 
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He'd buy himself a limousine 
And add another press. 

That he had made ten thousand clean, 
Most any fool could guess. 
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Alas, he hadn’t reckoned on 
The obligations dire, 

Expenses which, both here and yon, 
Kept mounting high and higher. 
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His figures wouldn't balance, and 
In spite of all he said, 

The cluttered sheet was out of hand 
And registered in red. , 
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Poor chap, he’s got to liquidate, 
He’s on the merry skid — 

He'll sell his shop to any skate 
Who makes the highest bid. 
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NWSNY ONE looking for an easy 

berth in life, or who thinks to 
make his living in some pleas- 
- ant, remunerative, congenial 
way, should not aspire to be 
a proofreader. The way of the 
proofreader is hard. He earns 
his shekels by the sweat of his 
physical and mental brow. He 
finds it sometimes necessary to 
be a mind-reader, to have a wide and encyclopedic 
fund of information on every conceivable subject, to 
be able to work at top-notch speed for extended periods 
of time without breaking or fumbling under the strain 
or losing his wits. He must read chirography resembling 
a Chinese puzzle, decipher typewritten copy, juggled, 
lined and interlined till it resembles a map of the 
United States. 

He must guess correctly as to whether the writer 
of a piece of copy meant to write what he did, or if he 
meant something quite different. He must possess the 
patience of Job, be well grounded and versed in the 
correct use of the English language, and have a work- 
ing knowledge of some of the foreign tongues. The 
good proofreader must be able to concentrate on the 
work before him in the midst of all sorts of distractions. 
He must be nerveless and tireless. He must have the 
hide of a rhinoceros, be impervious to the slings and 
arrows of outrageous Fortune, and to the barbs of sar- 
casm. He must detect every error in the work of others, 
but must be infallible himself. If he possesses all these 
qualifications, plus a conscience and pride in his work 
which others are constantly doing their worst to nullify, 
he may command a salary quite out of proportion to 
the physical and mental equipment required, and much 
less than the autocratic and plutocratic plasterer and 
house painter is able to command without argument. 

A proofreader needs a large and extended mental 
equipment. The more he knows about things in gen- 
eral, including the printing art, the more valuable he is 
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Lo, the Poor Proofreader 


By ANTONIA J. STEMPLE 
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likely to be. When he knows typographical rules and 
the uses and limitations of type and the technical 
methods of the printer, he is better able to devise 
changes and make corrections to the best advantage. It 
is difficult enough to get correct proofs, even when a 
competent proofreader is employed, yet there are print- 
ers who think that any one with an ordinary command 
of the English language and who has a fair idea of 
spelling, is able to read proof. The results are awful to 
contemplate. It is such proofreaders who allow work 
to go through with “polls” spelled “ poles,” who 
invariably get the apostrophe after the “s” in such 
words as men’s or children’s, who persist in making 
“ nickle ” out of “ nickel,” who never know whether a 
line should be indented, or whether a signature should 
be set in caps. or lower case. 

Good proofreaders in the printing industry are 


' scarce, and there is no immediate prospect of an in- 


crease in the ranks of the well trained and competent. 

While a proofreader is, or should be, more valuable 
if he is a trained printer, it does not follow that a 
printer or linotype operator or compositor, even though 
expert in that line, will make a good proofreader. Quite 
the contrary. A proofreader has to have a certain 
peculiar makeup and a real and pronounced love for 
his work. He requires an infinite capacity for taking 
pains and a sort of sixth sense by means of which he 
immediately detects any inconsistency in the matter 
he is reading. He must be above the average in intelli- 
gence and far above the average in “ background,” 
extended reading, and study. A good memory is also 
essential. 

The ability to follow copy and not make too many 
typographical errors to a galley will enable almost any 
linotype operator to hold his position, but a proofreader 
who merely follows copy and detects the obvious errors 
relating to capitalization and spelling is not worthy the 
name of proofreader, and invariably comes to grief. 
The real proofreader must read with his brains as well 
as with his eyes. He must think for those who do not 
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think for themselves or who do not know how to think 
at all. He must know when to follow copy — but more 
important still, he must know when to make changes 
from the copy. He must be able to make sense out of 
nonsense. The average printing office worker of today 
is none too well educated nor too well prepared in the 
groundwork of his trade. He has little idea of what 
much of the matter he sets up means. A verb is a verb 
to him, and if it clashes with the noun it does not cause 
him concern or pause. For these reasons a proofread- 
er’s position today is more arduous and important than 
it was in the days when the printer was as well educated 
and as well read as the preacher. 

The wonder is not that so many errors appear in 
print but that there are not more. True, copy sent to 
the composing room is supposed to have been edited 
and corrected so that it may be followed exactly. But, 
in the average office, this laudable rule is more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. Again, sometimes 
the editor or copy-reader does not understand the mean- 
ing of what he is reading or may have some of that 
little knowledge which is a dangerous thing, in which 
case his well intentioned “ corrections ” will mess up 
the copy worse than it was originally. 

The writer has been reading proof for several 
years. She loves the work, which is the reason she keeps 
at it, even when she is driven to distraction trying to 
straighten out “ fool blunders ” which could easily be 
avoided if copy were properly prepared. In recounting 
some of her experiences, she does so in order to make 
it clear that proofreading is no sinecure and not a job 
to be “ picked up ” over night, and also to show that 
proofreading can not successfully be delegated to 
almost anybody about the printing office. It is an im- 
portant branch of the art preservative and more essen- 
tial to the production of accurate and good work than 
is usually believed. 


One sporting editor caused the proofreaders on the - 


paper for which he wrote to feel like murdering him. 
He had a mighty good opinion of himself and liked to 
“show off.” He did himself proud in an interpretive 
article on a prize fight. In the course of his article he 
perpetrated this gem, “The good old biblical adage 
which says that all men are created free and equal and 
that two positives make a negative was —.” That’s the 
way the article came through on the proof after it had 
been “ edited.” When the absurdity of this paragraph 
was pointed out by the proofreader, who did not see 
how it could be corrected without rewriting and reset- 
ting, the sport writer declared with conviction that the 
excerpt from the United States Constitution was in the 
Bible because he had seen it there. But he could not 
tell what he meant by his ridiculous assertion that two 
positives make a negative. Extended probing, however, 
led the proofreader to believe that he was harking back 
to his schoolday rule of grammar, whereby he was 
taught that two negatives do make an affirmative, 
a rule, by the way, which the sport writer was con- 
stantly fracturing, both in his speech and in his copy! 

Another time an extended dispatch came through 
regarding the murder of a professor of agronomy at an 
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agricultural college. The wise editor changed the word 
“agronomy,” which appeared about twenty-five times 
in the article, to “astronomy,” utterly oblivious to the 
wording of the dispatch and that the facts given had 
nothing to do with astronomy. The worthy editor had 
simply never heard of agronomy and took it for granted 
that astronomy was the word intended. 

One of the head-writers on this same newspaper 
was constantly writing heads in which groups of indi- 
viduals held “ conflabs.” The proofreader changed the 
word to “confabs ” scores of times every month, but 
the writer went right on telling of “ conflabs.” 

The advertising department of this newspaper is 
notoriously lax about the copy for the advertisements. 
One day an advertisement came through in the “ Help 
Wanted ” classification. The advertisement was evi- 
dently taken over the telephone by a silly girl who 
was better versed in the use of the powder puff than her 
wits, for it read: “ One White Won.” She should have 
written, ‘“ White Waitress Wanted.” Who could have 
guessed that puzzle? There was also a local reader 
which advertised a “‘ Cow Dinner.” The operator made 
it “ Crabs Dinner,” but what it should have been was 
“ Chicken Dinners.” A mule with light blue hoofs was 
advertised once, and also shoes with half bellies. Surely, 
if the rule of “ follow copy ” were strictly adhered to, 
there would be many a riot in this office, and maybe a 
few sudden deaths. 

A social item told the world that a son was born to 
Mr. and Mrs, Blank at their home on Blank street, this 
city, while Mrs. Blank was visiting at her old home in 
Indiana. When this peculiar situation was pointed out 
to the editor, she was indignant and wanted to know 
what was wrong with the item. This same writer has 
declared a ban on punctuation marks. In her items, 
“ Emma Louise Smith 711 Pine st and her sister May 
Ellen Duluth and cousin Fred Payne of Buffalo with 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Kane of Southsea 
Auburndale ” are always appearing just like that. The 
operators follow copy and vote the proofreader a crank 
because she thinks a comma or two in a paragraph like 
that is a necessity. 

The other day an article on Izaak Walton was to 
appear. After the copy had gone to the machine, the 
editor breezed out breathlessly. “ Be sure and correct 
that article about Izaak Walton when you read the 
proof,” he said. “The name is spelled wrong. Make it 
right. Be sure and get it Isaac! ” 

We had a funeral the other day in which “ the de- 
ceased was survived by a daughter, Mrs. Florence 
Brown, and Mrs. Brown’s husband, George Smith.” 

No, these are not extreme instances of what the 
proofreader has to contend with. Such things come up 
every day and many times a day. If the proofreader 
had nothing to do but mark typographical errors, the 
position would be easy, but when along with the detec- 
tion of typographic slips, editing, correcting of gram- 
mar, harmonizing of inconsistencies, and absurdities of 
all kinds have to be rectified, and all this while gallop- 
ing through proofs at top-notch speed, it is easy to see 
that inevitably some blunders should escape detection. 
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Nobody but the proofreader knows how poorly the 
average writer expresses himself nor how badly he 
spells and punctuates. The proofreader many times 
saves the writers from making laughing stocks of them- 
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selves, and points out errors which, if not detected, 
would have serious results and entail financial loss and 
misunderstanding. Does he get any thanks, and does 
any one show any appreciation? Ask any proofreader. 
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How Printers Keep Up “Gheir Enthusiasm 


Sy Frank H. WILLiaMs 


latively successful? Isn’t it be- 

cause they are enthusiastic? 

; Isn’t it because they come to 

their work each day with de- 

light, and because they find 

) pleasure all through the days 

in all the tasks that come up 

for their attention and action? 

Everywhere you look in the 

printing business it is to be seen that enthusiasm takes 
a man the farthest of all the things he brings to his 
work. He may have skill, but without enthusiasm his 
work is dead. He may have ability, but if he is discon- 
tented with the printing business he gets nowhere. He 
may understand and appreciate beauty in typography, 
but unless he has enthusiasm for the typographical 
work his own shop turns out, he will make no progress. 

It is evident, then, that it is well worth while for 
every printer to bring all the enthusiasm possible into 
his business. But how can enthusiasm be secured when 
the printer is, perhaps, feeling that his work is a dull 
routine of monotonous, petty tasks? How can he be 
enthusiastic when it seems as though everything is 
going against him? 

Enthusiasm can be acquired, even under the most 
adverse conditions, and it is the purpose of this article 
to tell how some successful printers acquire enthusiasm 
and keep their enthusiasm up to a high pitch all the 
time. Here, then, are some of the ways in which printers 
keep up their enthusiasm when they feel it slipping, or 
how they increase their enthusiasm when they have 
very little of it to start with: 

“ Every now and then,” said one live-wire Western 
printer who has built up a splendid business in a few 
years, “I feel that my enthusiasm for this work is get- 
ting away from me. I have a blue Monday perhaps, 
when all the world seems dark and gloomy, when every- 
thing around the office seems to go wrong, and when I 
feel like throwing the whole print shop into the sewer 
and getting into some other line of work where there 
is less grief. 

“When that sort of a day comes to me I at once get 
out of the shop and take a brisk walk. It doesn’t make 
any difference what important things are demanding 
my attention; they can all wait. It is much more impor- 
tant for me to get back my pep and enthusiasm than it 
is to handle the daily tasks as usual. 


Na are some printers so super- 


“When I’m out walking I argue the whole thing 
out with myself. Suppose I did throw up my present 
work — did try to get into some other line of activity 
— what line of business would I get into, anyhow? Is 
there any other line I know anything about? No, there 
isn’t. Is there any other line of business that has a 
real appeal to me? No, there isn’t. What could I do 
where I would get as good a living for myself with as 
much ease as I get in the printing business? Well, I 
have to face the fact that I simply don’t know of any 
other line. This means then, I tell myself, that I’m 
doing pretty well as it is. I ought to be mighty glad to 
be in such a successful business and to be getting along 
as well as I am. 

“Yes, it is a successful business, I tell myself. I’m 
making a good living and getting a lot of genuine satis- 
faction out of it. I can see results from day to day. I 
can see that my shop is turning out good work. I know 
that my work pleases my customers and I’ve made 
some mighty good friends by reason of turning out 
good work. And it’s a pleasure to make layouts and to 
watch the progress of jobs through the shop. Really, 
I’m in what is an ideal business for myself — a business 
I can be honestly and actively enthusiastic about. 

“ That’s the way I argue to myself when I feel my 
enthusiasm slipping and, generally, it takes only a little 
arguing along this line until I’m all pepped up again.” 

Another printer talked interestingly about the prop- 
osition in this way: 

“T believe that enthusiasm is, sometimes, depen- 
dent upon the individual’s state of health. I know my- 
self that when I’m in good physical condition I’m more 
enthusiastic than when I’m not feeling so well. So my 
first endeavor, in keeping up my enthusiasm, is to keep 
myself in good condition all the time. 

“In doing this I play golf in the summer time and 
go to the gym in the winter, and I see to it that I don’t 
eat too much. 

“ But, even so, there are times when I get sort of 
downhearted. I suppose such times come to every one. 
And I also find that if I don’t snap out of it pretty 
quickly, my business suffers considerably because my 
lack of enthusiasm gets into the employees and shows 
itself when I talk to my customers and so makes my 
employees careless and causes my customers to lose 
confidence in me. 

“ When I find I’m getting downhearted I do some- 
thing that I believe every printer could do now and 
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then with equally good results—TI take a day off. I 
jump into my car or onto a train and go away by my- 
self somewhere for the day. I go to some neighboring 
town or simply ride all morning in one direction and 
then back toward home during the afternoon. 

“ And, say, after putting in a day like that with 
nothing to do I’m generally so tired of loafing that it’s a 
positive relief to get back to work the next day. I leap 
into work again with a feeling of real pleasure and 
high enthusiasm. And this enthusiasm keeps me going 
strong for a good long time. 

“ This plan never fails with me, and other printers 
might be able to use it with equally good results.” 

That the proposition of keeping up enthusiasm is 
easy when a goal is set is the contention of another 
printer. 

“T believe that enthusiasm comes with ambition and 
aspiration and not with contentment and the lack of 
desire,” said a Western printer. “ In other words, when 
I have nothing in mind that I particularly want in the 
way of new equipment, or for my family, or my house, 
or myself, I don’t take any great interest in the shop. 
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The shop doesn’t mean anything much to me under 
such circumstances. It holds no special charm. 

“But suppose I want a new automobile. Right 
away when that is the case I take more interest in my 
shop because I know that I can make enough money 
out of my shop to buy the automobile. It is merely a 
question of time. If I work no harder than I am work- 
ing it will take a long time to get the money for the 
car. But if I work still harder I can get the money 
together in shorter time. So, of course, I dig in. I get 
enthusiastic about it and I profit accordingly. 

“Wanting something more is always an incentive 
to work, and with work comes enthusiasm and the 
desire to get something and the knowledge that it can 
be secured through work. 

“That’s the way I keep up my enthusiasm when I 
find it slumping —I pick out something I want and 
then work hard to get it.” 

Interesting, isn’t it? And aren’t there worth-while 
ideas and suggestions in all this which will help other 
printers in keeping up their own enthusiasm when it 
starts to slump? 


How ‘york Genter Got Sts First Cylinder Press 


By C. C. BowsFiEtp 


Eprtor’s Note: When a country editor, yearning for a cylinder press, con- 
nects with a millionaire, the story beats anything in the Arabian Nights; 
but it happens now and again, and when Mr. Bowsfield wrote this York 
Center tale he had in mind an Illinois case of the kind. When a man who 
knows nothing about the market blunders into successful speculation and 


¥F ever they fire a shot in Vera 
Cruz I am going to buy some 
wheat! ” exclaimed Captain 
- Perkins, and he yanked the 
lever of his old Washington 
hand press with sudden en- 
) ergy. “ Prices will soar to the 
skies,” he added. 

“JT reckon you couldn’t 
get much wheat here; no grain 
crops round York Center to amount to anything,” re- 
sponded “ Baldy ” Meade, his helper, as he method- 
ically inked the last form of the Progressive Leader. 

Captain Perkins laughed at Baldy’s innocence. The 
printing office “ devil ” was a good deal of a simpleton, 
though he looked like a thoughtful man. His placid face 
suggested a person who knew much and said little. 

“ Plenty of it for sale in Chicago,” Perkins replied; 
“and if we have trouble with Mexico the price will go 
to two dollars a bushel, because it is probable some 
other nations will be drawn in. A big war is coming.” 

He explained the intricacies of a market system by 
which a person did a large business by simply putting 
up a small part of the price, called margin. Fortunes 





becomes a millionaire he is a delightful person to have around a print shop. 





could be made if people could guess which way the 
market was going. 

It all started when Captain Perkins brought his 
printing outfit to York Center and gave the town its 
first newspaper. He had been a printer before the Span- 
ish-American war and afterward became a market 
editor. In York Center he was looked on as an oracle, 
owing to his extensive experience. 

Baldy Meade was the idlest man in the place when 
the printing plant arrived, and he helped to move the 
heavy material from the railway station. From that 
time on he served as chore boy and “ devil.” 

“What would you do, captain, if you made a lot of 
money? ” Baldy inquired. 

“T would buy a cylinder press,” Perkins replied. “I 
need a cylinder badly. It would double my trade. There 
is a lot of profitable printing offered that I have to 
refuse because I lack proper facilities. The way I am 
fixed now I don’t see how the profits will ever be enough 
to pay for a cylinder press, so you may know how des- 
perate I am. The one big ambition of my life is to own 
a cylinder press and have a worth-while business.” 

“Tf ever they fire a shot in Vera Cruz I am going 
to buy some wheat!” Baldy startled his mother and 
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sister with this exclamation at the supper table on the 
day of his conversation with Captain Perkins. He re- 
peated the latter’s words verbatim. The women had 
little idea of his meaning and, in fact, he had no defi- 
nite plan in his own mind as to how he should go about 
it to buy grain, how much he should buy, what he ought 
to pay for it, or what to do with it after he got it. The 
one big thought which came to him from his talk in the 
printing office was that a fortune could be made by 
buying wheat if ever they fired a shot in Vera Cruz. 

“All right, Baldy,” said his sister, humoring him, 
“when you have made your fortune we must rig our- 
selves out in fashion and make a tour of the world.” 

The matter was laughed off as a vagary and was 
quickly forgotten. Events moved in an astonishing way 
and with startling rapidity. Trouble with Mexico came, 
as many had expected and predicted. Developments of 
great importance in politics, finance, and trade followed 
the battle at Vera Cruz. The price of wheat advanced 
in a sensational way and speculation broadened until 
the whole country was stirred up over the rapid money 
making of the many venturesome ones who bought 
wheat on “ margins.” 

On the day after the clash between Uncle Sam’s 
forces and the Mexican soldiers Baldy Meade stood in 
the middle of Jackson boulevard and inspected the Chi- 
cago board of trade. His eyes were turned toward the 
sky as if to gain some idea of how the wheat market 
was soaring. Hadn’t Captain Perkins told him that 
prices were going skyward? So absorbed was the man 
from York Center that he failed to pay attention to 
the harsh notes of an automobile which was coming up 
in dangerous proximity to him. It was not until a 
policeman had grasped him by the shoulder and politely 
but firmly propelled him toward the sidewalk that 
Baldy became aware of his mistake in stopping directly 
in the line of traffic at one of the busiest spots in the 
world. 

“Say, can you tell me where I will find a grain 
broker who would do a little business for me? ” he 
inquired. 

“ There’s a new firm right up there where you see 
that sign,” the policeman replied, pointing to an office 
window in one of the adjacent skyscrapers. “I think 
they would be glad to get your business.” 

Baldy walked up four flights of stairs instead of 
taking the elevator, and when he knocked on the door 
with the handle of his cotton umbrella, a much sur- 
prised youth admitted him to the offices of Spencer, 
Lord & Wheelock. 

Sizing up the visitor with the quick judgment for 
which the young men who sit in the outer offices of city 
commission houses are widely celebrated, the youth 
asked Baldy what his business might be. 

“T want to buy some wheat — a lot of it.” 

Winking to a clerk, the office employee ushered the 
man from York Center into the office of Mr. Wheelock, 
knowing that the youngest member of the firm would 
have the most leisure for dealing with this new cus- 
tomer. It so happened that Mr. Wheelock was keenly 
alive to the necessity of increasing the firm’s business 
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and making good on his own account. He was therefore 
in the right mood to receive a visitor who might be 
offering patronage of more or less importance. He was 
eager not only to make a name for himself in the world 
of trade but to get results for the enterprising firm of 
which he was a part. So far he had not been able to 
bring many customers to the house, and he noticed 
that his more experienced partners were handling nearly 
all of the important business. 

When Baldy Meade, with his unmistakable air of 
rural innocence, was ushered in Wheelock gave the 
prospective customer deferential attention. 

“T want you to buy some wheat for me,” Baldy 
said, and he laid a couple of checks on Wheelock’s desk. 

“ Yes, sir; how much? ” 

“Oh, a hundred thousand bushels now, and more 
as the market advances.” He remembered that this plan 
was outlined when Captain Perkins was explaining the 
methods of dealing in grain on city boards of trade. 

Wheelock smoothed out the blank checks and gazed 
at them in surprise. 

“You know what amount to put in those checks,” 
said the visitor. 

“Oh, yes, we’ll need some money for margins, but 
perhaps not any great amount.” 

As a matter of precaution he called up the Home 
National Bank of York Center by long distance tele- 
phone and asked for the cashier. 

The cashier of the Home National was a friend of 
every customer, and he liked to put the best foot for- 
ward in any case. He supposed Baldy had bought some 
chicken feed and was giving a check for $5 or $10, and 
his answer saying that his bank account was perfectly 
good was the most natural one in the world. 

The information sounded well at the other end of 
the wire, and Wheelock, after telling his partners that 
he believed there was a big buying movement down- 
state, busied himself in filling the largest commission 
order of the day. As the buying proceeded it became 
apparent to other traders that the new firm had received 
an important order. 

“It’s some strong combine in the country, as I 
understand the matter,” Wheelock informed a friend 
on the board who had noticed the heavy, concentrated 
buying. Shrewd speculators quickly took notice of 
what was going on and, as the market was strong any- 
way, the majority took the buying side. Prices rapidly 
moved upward, and with scarcely a halt a gain of three 
cents a bushel was recorded for the day. As Baldy’s 
brokers had secured a large quantity of wheat before 
the advance began there was a substantial net profit 
on the upturn. 

Baldy sat in the gallery enjoying the excitement 
but perceiving only in the dimmest way that the mar- 
ket was advancing and was very strongly in his favor. 
He had become a factor in the country’s wheat trade 
without realizing it, for the million bushels which had 
been bought for his account had started such a furore 
as is only seen at long intervals. At the close of the ses- 
sion he called on Wheelock and said he was going to 
stay in town another day. 
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“We've had a fine turn today,” the commission 
merchant remarked, with evident enthusiasm. “I sup- 
pose you would like to have us take profits for you on 
every big swell from this on? ” 

“ Sure! ” said Baldy. 

“ The market is good for another spurt tomorrow,” 
the broker told him. “ There will be heavy buying in the 
morning that we ought to get in on. Then I think I 
would trim sail a little.” 

“Yes,” said the customer, and from the very fact 
that he said nothing more Wheelock was convinced 
that he was dealing with one of the deepest and shrewd- 
est speculators in the state. The sharp advance in the 
market and the war news brought thousands of buying 
orders before the opening of the board next day. Prices 
started a cent higher and literally “soared skyward,” 
to borrow one of Captain Perkins’ phrases. With a net 
profit of five cents a bushel Baldy’s brokers sold out 
and took profits. The deals netted a good-sized fortune, 
and the blank checks had not even been filled out. 

Everybody was telling that the “down-state 
crowd ” had made a killing and the supposition was 
that influential politicians were getting tips from Wash- 
ington and using them to bull the market. 

“It might be good policy to buy on these breaks,” 
Wheelock said to his customer from York Center. 

“ Keep her going,” was all the reply he got. “I am 
going home, and I want you to handle this thing for 
me so as to get some money out of it.” 

“ We'll mail a statement every night, with check to 
cover profits, retaining enough to margin the deals 
safely,” Wheelock informed him as they shook hands 
and parted. 

“The down-state combine is in the market to stay,” 
one broker remarked to another, at the opening of the 
board of trade next day, as he observed that Spencer, 
Lord & Wheelock were absorbing nearly all the wheat 
that was offered. The firm had rounded up more than 
a million bushels before the market began to gather 
steam, and then came another upward spurt as hun- 
dreds of brokers and thousands of speculators scram- 
bled for grain. Wheelock continued to load up for his 
mysterious client and was well along toward the two 
million mark when the day closed. The course of the 
market from that time on is so fresh in the minds of 
the reading public that the record from day to day is 
scarcely required in this narrative. 

“ Mighty shrewd work the sending of that innocent 
countryman here to start this bull movement,” Whee- 
lock remarked to his partners after the great success 
of Baldy’s venture had become apparent. “ They’ve 
surely put one over on the city fellows this time. The 
bulk of the profits is going to country speculators.” 

. With only a dim comprehension of what good luck 
had befallen him, Baldy went to the office of the Pro- 
gressive Leader and handed a letter to Captain Perkins. 
That gentleman read the missive with open-mouthed 
astonishment and then laughed. 

“ Who’s been stringing you, Baldy? ” 

“T reckon that these are genuine,” Meade replied. 
“ T’ve started dealing in wheat.” 
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“ You’ve what? ” 

“ Been to Chicago and started tradin’ with them 
board of trade fellows; there’s big money in it,” Baldy 
answered. 

“Well, I’m blowed! ” Captain Perkins exclaimed. 
“ Say, Baldy, you surely have made your strike! Have 
you a deal still running? ” 

“Yes, a million or two. You see, the market is going 
right along up and I am buying wheat, just as you said 
a body ought to.” 

In July grain operators and financiers with New 
York and London connections began receiving dis- 
patches in code. Pretty soon whispers were going 
around the board of trade that a European war was 
coming. Then came the headlines in certain newspapers 
which were looked upon as reasonably conservative. 

“War in Europe Probable,” one line put it. “ Czar 
Mobilizes Army to Fight Germany,” said another. 
“World War Foretold in Europe,” added the next 
newspaper. 

Events moved with lightning-like rapidity. Great 
armies rushed to the national frontiers; warships sped 
away on mysterious errands to all parts of the world; 
the arsenals put on night forces and began doubling 
their output of guns; munition factories in every coun- 
try increased production to full capacity; buyers rep- 
resenting several of the strongest governments of 
Europe suddenly appeared in the various grain markets 
of this country and began buying wheat, corn, and oats 
by shiploads. A metamorphosis in the wheat trade came 
within forty-eight hours from the time the first whisper 
was heard. An entirely new situation developed, with 
nearly all the great speculators on the buying side. 
There were few sellers, and the market shot skyward. 
An advance of fifty cents a bushel came in a week, and 
when fighting began the market continued to move up- 
ward. The following letter was received by Baldy: 

SPENCER, Lorp & WHEELOCK 
Grain Commission 
Mr. Baldwin Meade, Chicago, Illinois, July 30, 1914. 
York Center, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 

We wish to congratulate you on the success of all your 
important transactions on the Chicago board of trade. We are 
sending statement herewith to show your profits on a number 
of round lots which have been closed out on our judgment in 
some of the more rapid advances. We have continued to buy on 
every dip or soft spot in the market, and at this time, as state- 
ment shows, you are long 2,500,000 bushels, which amount 
already shows a large average profit. Check is enclosed to cover 
sum due you on such transactions as have been closed. 

Very respectfully, 
SPENCER, Lorp & WHEELOCK, 

Dic. G. H. W.—L. By W. 

All readers have a vivid recollection of the three- 
dollar wheat which came with the great war. Thousands 
became wealthy in a few weeks, but tens of thousands 
failed to grasp their big opportunity. Captain Perkins 
was a well informed man, but he missed his chance, 
while Baldy Meade and many another blundered into 
a fortune. 

But Perkins got his cylinder press, and is happy 
with a fine business and a millionaire for a partner. 
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Superior Gopy From Inferior Brains 


By JeRoME B. Gray 






EY PHE increasing number of print- 
ele os y ers who claim proficiency in 
© | 


copy and ideas, along with the 
* conventional functions of their 
trade, is not so astonishing 
as the small percentage of 
printers who, claiming this 
proficiency, are utterly inca- 
pable of delivering it when the 
occasion requires. If the facile 
manner in which such claims are foisted upon printing 
prospects were not so deplorably sad it would indeed 
be ludicrous. An exhibit of one representative piece of 
advertising from each of the service-claiming printers 
of this country would give one justifiable reason to sup- 
pose that these fellows have absolute control of each 
literary, creative, and inventive mind existent. 

Naturally, the remarkable claims of some in regard 
to their abilities to produce excellent copy and splendid 
ideas are happily true. They can back up their claims 
with copy every bit as good, and often a great deal 
better, than advertised; and they can do this consis- 
tently and with a surprising versatility. The ideas of 
this minority are also profound and productive of good 
results. Having dealt once with printers of this type, 
a customer is not likely to change. He has been 
cemented by the printer’s ability to produce what he, 
the printer, exploits. 

For every one printer of this kind, however, there 
are, to put it mildly, ten of the other kind — those who, 
with amazing impertinence, delight in advertising 
superlative abilities that they can not possibly achieve 
if called upon so to do. 

Most of these fellows undoubtedly believe all that 
they say, or permit to be said, about them. I am too 
optimistic to think that they make their claims with 
any dishonorable intent. They would be foolish to do 
this because their inability would soon become appar- 
ent to their customers and they would find themselves 
serving a transient trade. 

It is this sublime faith in the value of their own 
creations that makes for superiority in their claims; 
and this faith is prevalent because they do not know 
good copy from bad. 

Time and again have I read printers’ advertising 
which made positive assertions about the power, persua- 
sion, and beauty of their copy, but which, in the actual 
advancement of these abilities, was grossly ungram- 
matical and absurd. Conditions like this are truly 
pathetic. As ridiculous, this, as a man vowing arith- 
metical proficiency in one breath and saying that two 
times two are eight in the next. 

I have, heard these incompetent, service-claiming 
printers referred to as parasites. The word is bitterly 
distasteful, and I have defended them against it. A 














parasite, I have said, is one who lives on others, obtain- 
ing his money, food, and shelter at the others’ expense. 
You may call a fakir, a shell-game man, or a profes- 
sional gambler a parasite; but you can never put that 
stigma on the printer. After all, whether you get value 
for your money or whether you do not, the printer has 
created. 

“Very well, then,” I was told on one of these occa- 
sions by a man who was changing printers, “ perhaps 
they aren’t parasites. They’re robbers, though. They 
tell you that they are expert copy writers and idea men, 
and then they turn out something like this.” He pro- 
duced a four-page letter and laid it before me. It was 
badly written, childishly planned, and poorly designed. 
Its only saving feature was expert pressmanship. 

“ But you bought it,” I observed quietly. “ Why 
did you have this produced if you were so ashamed of 
it? You must have given it your O. K.” 

He smiled. “ To tell you the truth,” he admitted, 
“T thought it was pretty good when it was first pre- 
sented. They blinded me, I guess. I was led to believe, 
by their advertising, that they were the world’s greatest 
experts. They dolled this thing all up in dummy form, 
presented it in a beautiful brochure, and bowled me 
over. I gave them carte blanche on the thing and this — 
this — is what I got. It failed completely; didn’t make 
a ripple.” 

A strong desire to tell this man that his own judg- 
ment was no better than his printer’s ability almost got 
the better of me. The truth would have offended him, 
however, and I let well enough alone. 

But there is the cycle: The printer thinks he can 
do what he advertises to be able to do, and the cus- 
tomer is not able to contradict him until the results 
have proved disastrous! Then the customer suspects 
that something is wrong, seeks outside advice, and con- 
cludes that he has been duped. What an apparently 
hopeless state of affairs! 

Vacuous reading and predigested thought have 
played havoc with man’s ability to analyze and to rec- 
ognize good copy from bad; and the preposterous idea 
that writing is a simple matter has put pens in the 
hands of conceited jackanapes who think they can 
write. 

The solution is not in teaching business men to 
read intelligently, because this would be impossible. 
Nor is the solution to be had by an attack on the con- 
ceit of incompetent writers. That, also, would be impos- 
sible. What remains is the service department itself — 
and around that we shall build. 

Printers have been and are being taught that a 
service department is essential, and that the future 
successful printer will be the one who is a self-contained 
unit of mechanical and creative abilities. They have 
been told that the department should start modestly 
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with a copy man and an artist, and that it should be 
allowed to grow of its own accord and its own velocity. 
With this idea in mind, they have gone into the open 
market and hired a writer and an artist. Furthermore, 
because they have thought it advisable to begin mod- 
estly, they have bought these men at the lowest market 
price. What have they received? 

Literally, they have employed a writer and an artist. 
Actually, they have employed two neophytes — men 
who, themselves, are beginning modestly. 

Thus does the service department get off modestly; 
but thus, also, does it get off to a crawling start. Then, 
with the completion of the first piece of advertising 
created by the new department, the neophytes, highly 
elated over the accomplishment of their first actual 
conception, proceed forthwith to wax warm about their 
capabilities and really to think themselves mighty 
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builders of powerful advertising. They begin to prepare 
advertisements for their employer, and, since they are 
talking about themselves, great is the blah thereof! 

The condition smacks almost of burlesque, but it is 
sadly true. Good service can come only from intelligent 
men; and no service department can survive with any 
other personnel. It may exist for a time. But survive? 
Never! 

Childish ideas and lifeless copy will always be a 
part of advertising because somebody will always be 
trying to save money. Ultimately, however, advertising 
will be a competition of ideas and of efficiency in their 
creation. This is going to cost the producers money, but 
it is also going to return them more. Many printers are 
laying strong foundations today. Many more are build- 
ing on the sands. 

Superior copy from inferior brains? A miracle! 
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“Gheory Is the Best Helper Practice Sver Had 


By DonaLD Hampson 


“SHERE are scoffers in all fields 
of endeavor, printing included, 
who look with disdain upon 

- “theory ” of every kind, in- 
cluding the vast wealth of in- 
formation that is disseminated 

yy) by their own trade papers. 

Looking at it from the vantage 

point of a quarter century’s 

experience, the writer unhesi- 

tatingly commends the man who reads; he is the man 

who is to be referred to as an “ informed ” man, to be 

regarded as a foeman worthy the keenest steel, be he a 

cross-roads printer or a man whose entire life has been 
swallowed up in a great city. 

A striking instance of the practical value of busi- 
ness papers came up recently. The foreman of a news- 
paper plant that was wide open to the writer on visits 
to that small city would invariably enter into a discus- 
sion of problems arising in his daily work, as is the 
habit of all men interested in their work. Every con- 
versation was sprinkled with “THE INLAND PRINTER 
says the best way to do it is so and so,” “ We wrote 
to THE INLAND PRINTER about this after we had tried 
everything we knew and had read ” or “ THE INLAND 
PRINTER opened our eyes to new ways to increase our 
advertising revenue.” 

Operating under the drab conditions of country 
journalism, this business continued prosperous. The 
plant could not have been called modern, but it was 
usable, and intelligent management aided in the com- 
petition that existed. They came to the point where a 
change to twelve-em columns was advisable, falling 
back upon their unfailing source of information in the 
preliminary study. They had in mind to use their old 


press and same size of web; furthermore, careful meas- 
urements showed them they could use their existing 
chases, if they could get them cut out inside, as the 
outside measure would have to remain unchanged. The 
sides were three-fourths inch high by seven-eighths 
inch thick, the ends five-eighths inch high. 

It was in connection with this enlarging of the 
chases that the writer’s attention was drawn to a very 
concrete example of what properly instructed men can 
do in the matter of preserving equipment. There were 
sixteen of these chases, and not one of them was sprung 
out of shape! Here was a daily, with all the rush of a 
daily’s composing room, that had run twelve or sixteen 
pages all the time since 1910 without so much as bend- 
ing the side bar of a single chase. 

That feat speaks well for the men and their execu- 
tive; it shows what is possible for men who read and 
who apply what they read to their daily tasks. That an 
evenly locked form, moderately tight, will lift better 
than one that is locked so tight the chase bars bow has 
been preached for years, but those who scoffed at the 
theory were more numerous than those who practiced it. 

More than that, after the chases were cut out to 
admit the extra column, they still held the forms suc- 
cessfully, whether hand set, machine set, foreign adver- 
tisements, or a mixture. The two long sides of the chases 
were then only nine-sixteenths inch thick, and one side 
was further weakened by ten locking screws for keep- 
ing the columns lined up (only, as THE INLAND 
PRINTER says, “ you should squeeze entirely from the 
foot of the column ”’). 

The surprising thing is that these chases are carried 
(they have no truck) from the composing room to the 
pressroom and there placed safely on one or the other 
of the two decks. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Abbreviations 

Here’s one from California: “Is ‘lb’ an abbreviation for 
‘pound’ or a makeshift for the character ‘Ib’? Would you 
write ‘ 3 lb for $1,’ ‘ 3 Ib. for $1,’ or ‘3 Ibs. for $17?” 

“Lb.” is the abbreviation for the Latin word “libra,” 
pound. It should be followed by the period. “ Lb.” for the sin- 
gular, “Ibs.” for the plural. Rather freakish, adding the “s ” 
as plural sign to the abbreviation of a Latin word, but that is 
the established usage in this day and age. 


The Mystic Nine 

An old-timer in Indianapolis writes about his design for 
the free-for-all contest for apprentices and journeymen: “ It 
is made on the multiples-of-nine method. Size of paper, 6 by 9, 
or in picas, four nines by six nines. Type page, twenty-seven 
by forty-five picas, or three by five nines. Margins, type and 
spacing are all figured by nines. I began printing March 2, 
1882, at the northeast corner of Monroe and Dearborn streets, 
Chicago. I was thirteen then; am fifty-eight now. So it doesn’t 
take much figuring to show that on March 2, 1927, I had com- 
pleted forty-five years at the print game — or five more nines.” 


After the Colon 


This one comes from Ithaca, New York: “ Please punc- 
tuate the following sentence, ‘The problems that confront 
us are two: ought we to go and ought we to publish our 
reasons (. or ?) ” 

It would be easy to give an arbitrary answer, saying one 
way, and only one, is correct. I have been criticized for answer- 
ing questions too one-sidedly—and also for not answering 
with sufficient positiveness. It seems to me far more likely to 
be useful if I state the different possibilities, and leave the 
querist to make his or her own selection. And there are several 
ways in which this sentence can be handled satisfactorily. 

In my own writing, I would be apt to set it down this way, 
“The problems are two: Ought we to go? and Ought we to 
publish our reasons?” The questions are not in quotes, you 
will observe; and each begins independently with a capital. 
Yet they are connected by “and,” just as though they had 
no independent existence. Each carries its own question mark. 
Most folks would consider this rather old-fashioned. 

Taking the sentence as submitted, right up to the final 
punctuation, the period is correct rather than the question 
mark, thus: “ The problems that confront us are two: ought 
we to go and ought we to publish our reasons.” Here the inter- 
rogations are denatured, simple members of the declarative 
sentence affirming that there are two problems. 

Here is a third possibility to turn the questions into 
indirect form,“ ‘The problems that confront us are two; 
whether we ought to go, and whether we ought to publish our 
reasons.” This is probably the form least likely to attract 
adverse criticism. 


Printer and Customer 


This one from Indiana: “ Here is a case for you to show 
preference for the printer’s reconstruction of an ambiguous 
sentence of the high school teacher. I believe the printer had 
it nearly right in Exhibit 4, and not the way the teacher would 
like it rearranged.” 

This is a tough one to answer without reproducing the 
exhibits, but perhaps I can make it clear to the mind’s eye. 
Exhibit 1 is the proof of a page from a booklet, in which there 
are only five lines of text under the heading “ Lockers.” 
Exhibit 2 is a sheet of new copy, expanding the “ Lockers ” 
section to twenty lines or so. It says, “If a key is forgotten, 
the use of the master key should not be requested until after 
3.05 p. M.” Exhibit 3 is the teacher’s marked proof, in which 
the sentence is crossed out from the word “ forgotten,” and 
additional copy is given. And this is where the joker appears. 
Exhibit 4 is another proof, reading: “If a key is forgotten, 
permits must be obtained at the office to have locker opened, 
for which a fee of five cents is charged.” The printer has 
marked this to read, “ If a key is forgotten, permits, for which 
a fee of five cents is charged, must be obtained at the office 
to have locker opened.” Exactly the same words, you see, but 
in a different order. The funny thing is that when the printer 
set the type for that last proof, he misread the teacher’s copy. 
She had intended it to read just as given in Exhibit 4— but 
the parenthesis, “for which a fee of five cents is charged,” 
was written above the line from the margin to the start of the 
copy, thus being artificially and unintentionally thrown out of 
its sequence. The printer failed to observe the caret after 
“ permits.” So the printer is actually claiming credit for cor- 
recting the school teacher when in fact the error was his own 
and he was only giving the teacher exactly what she had asked 
for. I trust that printer will be magnanimous enough to see 
the joke on himself, and confess to the teacher, who probably 
will not see this brutal answer to the printer’s appeal. 


Dieresis, Hyphen, or Solid? 

Toledo wants to know: “ Can you give us the proper way 
‘co-operate’ is used, and also all words in that class, such as 
‘re-elect,’ ‘ co-ordinate,’ etc? Is it proper to make one word 
without a hyphen when ‘ 6’ or ‘é’ is not used? ” 

My old Webster gives invariably the form with dieresis: 
“ codperate,” “ reénforce,” “ reénter,” The “ Practical Stand- 
ard” boldly prints “ cooperate,” “ coordinate,” “ reenforce,” 
“reenter,” without any sign at all separating the two next- 
door vowels. Most printers nowadays are shy of the dieresis 
marks. I think the use of the hyphen, “ co-operate,” “ co-ordi- 
nate,” “re-elect,” “ re-enforce,” “ re-enter,” and so on, is far 
and away the favorite in modern usage. It is a practice which 
can be adopted in any shop with no need for defense beyond 
the assurance that the style will be followed uniformly through 
every job. 
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2OW and again, or once in every so often, I 
$ come across something that seems pre- 
destined and foreordained to be used as 
INLAND PRINTER material, lay it aside for 
future drafting into the service —and 
never get round to making copy of it. And 
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AF, these silent reminders of the evils of pro- 
crastination. It would be shameful (more or less!) were it not 
that the literary journalism of the day affords an example 
behind which the Proofroom scribe may take refuge: an exam- 
ple no less distinguished than that of Christopher Morley. In 
his Bowling Green colyume in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Mr. Morley has a little trick, when time presses and 
“ subjects ” are scarce, of digging up odds and ends from the 
handy folder, and turning the miscellany into a leading feature. 
I am lifting a page from Mr. Morley’s book, and it is only 
decent to begin with honest acknowledgment of the debt. 

Taking the filed items at random, just as they turn up, the 
first is a newspaper tribute to a proofreader. “Old Man 
Barnes ” they called him. He was a graduate of the composing 
room and famous for his speed and accuracy in the days of 
old-fashioned type-sticking. Then for close upon a half century 
he read proof in newspaper offices, in New York. In an editorial 
eulogy, the Newark Star-Eagle said: “The proofreader does 
not achieve fame. Few people outside of the profession realize 
how important he is to the value of a newspaper.” The editorial 
writer graciously gave “Old Man Barnes ” credit for his tech- 
nical skill, his encyclopedic knowledge, and his usefulness in 
making the paper clean. “ Old Man Barnes, proofreader,” he 
said, “ had earned the tributes paid to his memory. He had 
done his half-century bit in a good and workmanlike manner. 
He had been a hidden but indispensable cog in a mighty 
engine.” 

Such recognition of one member of the great company of 
proofreaders must bring a warm sense of satisfaction to all 
who practice the art with the faithfulness and zeal in service 
characteristic of those who make proofreading their life work. 

The next draft upon the folder brings to light a collection 
of those little oddities that catch the proofreader’s attention 
even in his non-professional, casual personal reading. They 
range from half quibbling insignificances to real errors. In the 
former class is this sentence from Louis Bromfield’s “ Early 
Autumn,” “ I can’t make a fool of myself on account of Sybil.” 
As printed, this is a statement of what the speaker can not do 
— namely, make a fool of himself on account of Sybil. But 
clearly, from the context, the idea really is that he must not 
make a fool of himself. Why? Well, on account of Sybil. With 
a comma after “ myself,” the type would say exactly what was 
meant to be said. For emphasis, it might even have been advis- 
able to use a dash: “I can not make a fool of myself —on 
account of Sybil.” Incidentally, how is it that the name 
“ Sibyl” is so commonly spelled with the “i” and the “y” 
transposed? 

I should think a writer like William J. Locke ought to be 
able to handle “ who” and “ whom ” without getting tangled. 
In “ Perella,” Mr. Locke says, “He telephoned to patrons 
whom he thought might still be in Florence.” The relative 
pronoun is the subject of “ might be,” and should, of course, 
have the nominative case form. “ He thought” is pure and 
simple parenthesis. , 

Richard Connell, writer of brilliant short stories, has 
trouble with singulars and plurals. In “ Apes and Angels ” he 
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says “ the young aborigine ” and “ the female of that specie.” 
If the proofreader could write such stories, he wouldn’t work 
in a proofroom; but he could correct those two nouns — and 
it is his place so to do. 

It was away back in last December that the talk went 
round about the sentence in a railroad advertisement that was 
submitted to a number of college presidents for a ruling on a 
point of grammar. Northwestern gave one answer, Chicago 
another. Yale and Princeton, too, gave conflicting replies. 
Joseph Van Raalte, whose daily squibs are syndicated with 
the catchy heading “ Bo-Broadway,” told how “ old Doc Vize- 
telly ” was finally called upon, and furnished this breezy note, 
“Don’t mind Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Northwestern, or the 
University of Chicago. No one expects universities to know 
anything about the elementary rules of grammar.” 

Well, the college presidents and professors have mighty 
little time left for such matters, after chasing autos off the 
campus and telling Secretary Mellon how to handle the 
war debts. 

Next: a newspaper editorial headed, “ An Important Semi- 
colon.” Two hold-up men were sentenced together. Counsel 
for one of them argued that a distinction was intended, 
whereby his client would receive a lighter sentence than the 
other. The foreman of the jury declared that the jury failed 
to see it so. Thus the fate of a man actually hung upon that 
semicolon. Technicalities, precious to lawyers, obscure what 
should be the shining face of Justice. 

The verdict was: “ We find the defendant A guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree; and the defendant B guilty of murder 
in the first degree and recommend life imprisonment at hard 
labor.” Query: for B only, or for both A and B? 

The editorial writer matched the lawyers in delicacy of 
argument. He proposed passage of a law requiring that when 
two offenders go hand in hand before a jury, the court should 
require separate renditions as to each individual. This is in the 
modern fashion, which likes a new law to meet each new 
exigency, instead of a reform in principle blanketing all such 
cases. Faulty punctuation or ambiguous wording might easily 
occur in the separate renditions. The real cure would be to 
make lawyers and judges use plain, simple English, and take 
pains with its punctuation. 

When the United States senate was debating whether to 
admit Arthur R. Gould, of Maine, to its membership, the 
Brooklyn Eagle remarked, “ Every now and then the comma 
gets its day in court in connection with a will case. More rarely 
the semicolon ventures into the daylight of discussion. Com- 
monly the period does not have to be debated; it is or is not in 
sight, and there’s an end on it.” And it cited Article I, Section 
5, Paragraph 2 of the United States Constitution as an example 
of statesmanship clouded by doubtful punctuation. 

That paragraph says, “Each house may determine the 
rules of its proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
member.” Gould’s counsel argued that the power of expulsion 
could be exercised on no ground but that of disorderly conduct. 
But the first draft was written thus, “ Each house of congress 
may make its own rules. May punish its members for disor- 
derly conduct. And may expel.” 

From this it is perfectly clear that the fathers were think- 
ing separately of punishment for disorderly conduct — the 
form of punishment being unspecified — and of expulsion. And 
it is a fact that the intention was carried out far more effec- 
tively in the crude notes of the first draft than in the polished, 
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literary form in which it was finally expressed. Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh, of Montana, was correct, in all common sense, when 
he declared that it was clearly the intention to leave the power 
of expulsion untrammeled except by the senate’s initiative in 
each case. 

The committee on style which worked on that first draft 
was not empowered to make changes in the meaning; it was 
entrusted with the task merely of recasting the first rough 
notes in literary form. Style is great — but accuracy and free- 
dom from ambiguity are greater still. 

Only a few days before writing this article, I had occasion 
to write an editorial for “my” newspaper dealing with a 
somewhat similar problem in city government. An election of 
city commissioners was to be held, under the New Jersey com- 
mission government (Walsh) act. The question came up 
whether there would be a special registration for this election. 
The clause applying to this election ran something like this, 
“The election board shall meet on a day, not less than ten 
nor more than twenty days in advance of the election, that may 
be designated by the city commissioners.” Actually, there was 
serious consideration of the question whether registration was 
mandatory or not! It even went so far that there was thought 
of referring the point to the attorney-general of the state. In 
my editorial I said that would give a mighty poor impression of 
the city’s intelligence; it would look as though we could not 
understand simple English. 

“The board shall meet ”: in official English, that means 
that the board must meet. The meeting is mandatory. “On 
such a day as the commissioners may designate ”: that means, 
not that the commissioners have choice between naming and 
not naming a day, but that they may name any one of the 
days within the limits set — not less than ten nor more than 
twenty ahead of the day of election. In fact, the first impera- 
tive, “ shall meet,” actually gives imperative force to the fol- 
lowing subjunctive, “may designate.” It may be any one of 
those days; it must be some one of them. 

In this instance, as in the debate on Gould’s right to a 
seat in the senate, each side was influenced by its desire in a 
political sense rather than by a free-minded interpretation of 
a question of punctuation. Those who favored Gould, and those 
who wanted a registration day for the city election, tried to 
prove that the constitution and the commission government 
law upheld them; those who hoped to keep Gould out, and 
those who would have preferred not to hold a special registra- 
tion endeavored to find support for their contention in a dif- 
ferent construction of the constitution and the law. 

And now, something with a little more thrill, because it is 
“ personal.” In his remarkably keen and helpful series of les- 
sons in proofreading, made for the International Typograph- 
ical Union, W. N. P. Reed says (Unit XII, Lesson 6): “In 
discussing proofreading some experts like to use terms that con- 
fuse rather than aid in the understanding of the technique of 
the art of punctuation. Reference to the ‘ penultimate ’ comma, 
or the ‘semi-windup comma,’ as Edward N. Teall calls it, 
means nothing at all to the average journeyman printer or 
proofreader.” In other words, I simply don’t know my busi- 
ness. As I recall it, that expression was used in a headline over 
a query and answer in the Proofroom department, and (I 
should think) quite obviously with facetious intent, to take 
the thing out of the realm of pedantry. 

A page or two further along, Mr. Reed says: “ The editor 
of a department of a technical journal devoted to the printing 
industry was asked by a puzzled correspondent, ‘What do 
you think of the omission of the comma before “and” in 
the expression, “ Germany, Holland and Belgium ”? De Vinne 
says the comma should be in. Who is right?’ The editor’s 
answer is, most strangely, ‘ Both. Authorities divide pretty 
evenly on this question.’ It is a pity that no authority for the 
omission of this comma was given and also that no explana- 
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tion was proffered as to how opposite things can be in agree- 
ment.” This is another Q. and A. from my department. Mr. 
Reed seems to be gunning for poor me! 

He comments further: “ The reply was unfortunate, also, 
in that the inquiring printer or proofreader was as much in 
the dark after he had had his question answered in so non- 
committal a fashion as before he submitted it. Particularly is 
this so, in view of a later announcement by the same editor 
to this effect: ‘Nowadays people seem to be in rebellion 
against all the decencies of old-fashioned print’; which he 
deplores. No sensible person will nowadays urge the retention 
of archaic ways of using anything typographical, and if mere 
‘ decencies ’ were at stake each printer and proofreader should 
be free to judge as to them. When, however, the investigator 
finds De Vinne, Wood, the Chicago University Press, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office Style Book, and current high-class 
books and magazines in technical agreement . . . 
and when it is obvious that so many printers and proofreaders 
are in doubt the conscientious reviewer can not do 
otherwise than report the facts as found and urge the adoption 
of the form of punctuation thus approved.” 

Thus accused of a want of integrity along with incompe- 
tence, it is interesting to drag this letter to the editor of 
The Saturday Review of Literature from the folder: “I was 
much amused to note that on the jacket of Fowler’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Modern English Usage’ appears the slogan, ‘ The easi- 
est, cleverest and safest manual ., without a comma 
before ‘ and.’ Yet on page 24 the author explains clearly that in 
such cases it should be used. I have often wondered why so 
many publishers are sloppy on this point. Every book on 
punctuation that I have examined says that in a series of three 
or more the comma should be used before ‘ and,’ if, of course, 
the ‘and’ is omitted between any of the elements thereof. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. formerly used the comma, but no 
longer do. Little, Brown, & Co. now use it on title pages, but 
not on billheads. Harcourt, Brace, & Co. do not use it at all, 
nor do Dodd, Mead, & Co. Is there any excuse? ” 

The editor, Henry Seidel Canby, answers with this note: 
“ British usage, in general, prefers to omit the comma; Ameri- 
can usage to employ it. Rhetorically, the use of the comma 
seems preferable, but there is good authority for both customs.” 

Summey, who is neither a hidebound conservative nor a 
hooting radical, says (“ Modern Punctuation,” page 123), 
“There is no uniformity of practice.” Mentioning some who 
use the semi-windup comma, he goes on to say that “ most 
newspapers and some other periodicals print such a series with 
no comma before the conjunction.” And then, in a few words 
that express exactly my own opinion: “ The rigid no-comma 
rule is tyrannical; the rigid comma rule is not regularly fol- 
lowed even by careful authors. In some cases triads are stilted 
if a comma is used with the conjunction, in other cases awk- 
ward if the comma is omitted.” 

In the Proofroom department, I have striven for just one 
thing, and that is, to emphasize always the fact that language 
and grammar exist for the people, not the other way round; 
and that, with all due respect for rules and uniformity of prac- 
tice, the one supreme and final test is not fidelity to rule book 
or system, but complete freedom from ambiguity. I never 
have taught anarchy, and never will. But I stand stoutly for 
freedom, and prize intelligent independence more than docil- 
ity. I would rather show a querist the various possibilities, 
and let him make his own choice, than arbitrarily to choose 
for him. Taken in the spirit of fair play, this does not under- 
mine the study of grammar, but imposes on writers and print- 
ers a greater responsibility than the slavish following of a 
rigidly set style, with unalterable rulings for every conceivable 
circumstance of verbal expression. 

The folder is not drained of its treasures, but enough is 
plenty, and there are many months to come. 
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Gohn Calhoun, the Lioneer Printer of Chicago 


By Doucias C. McMurtrie 


\@HILE the printing press in the United States 
ks is within a few years of its three hundredth 
anniversary, the art in the western and 
b mid-western states has, naturally, a much 
Y shorter history than it boasts along the 

Atlantic seaboard. In Chicago, considered 
by some the future metropolis of the Amer- 
ican continent, the first centenary of the 
printing press will be celebrated in six years — that is, in 1933. 
John Calhoun, a native of Watertown, New York, was the first 
Chicago printer. At the age of sixteen he became an apprentice 
in the office of the Watertown Freeman; when twenty-one he 
went to Albany and worked for a brief time in the type foundry 
of Starr and Little; later he moved to Troy and set type on 
the city directory. He next returned to his first job in Water- 
town, and after working temporarily at Oswego he purchased 
some printing equipment and entered into partnership with 
W. Woodward. 

Due to political reasons it became necessary to sell the 
paper, and young Calhoun was again unprovided for. Purchas- 
ing additional equipment, he established the Watertown Eagle, 
but, like so many printing enterprises, it was insufficiently 
financed, and he soon had to give up. In 1833, Harlow Kimball 
visited Chicago, and returned East enthusiastic regarding the 
opportunities in the Middle West. Influenced by his testimony, 
John Calhoun decided to move to Chicago and there set up a 
newspaper and printing office. 

On September 21, 1833, he set out by what was considered 
the most expeditious route: by steamboat from Buffalo to 
Detroit and by stage the remainder of the journey. A hurricane 
on Lake Erie twice drove the boat back, and it finally headed 
for Black River harbor, where it ran aground. It being uncer- 
tain when the steamer would be floated free, Calhoun, in com- 
pany with fellow travelers, walked twenty miles to Huron, and 
there embarked for Detroit, after a wait of several days. 
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The rest of the journey went slowly, by stage-coach across 
Michigan and Indiana, but finally Calhoun reached the “ prom- 
ised land.” There he found his printing materials and two 
apprentices waiting for him. A small office was rented in an 
unfinished building at the southwest corner of South Water 
and Clark streets, Calhoun assisting in lathing and plastering 
the printing office premises. The equipment being installed, he 
was ready to make his bow to the public as Chicago’s first 
printer and publisher. 

The earliest piece of printing of consequence to appear from 
his press (excepting one lot of business cards) was the initial 
issue of the Chicago Democrat, a four-page, six-column paper, 
about fifteen by twenty inches in size. This newspaper, which 
derived its name from Calhoun’s enthusiasm as a Jacksonian 
Democrat, appeared on November 26, 1833. Its motto, ascribed 
to Franklin, read, “ Where Liberty dwells, there is my country.” 

In the first and subsequent issues appeared a notice solicit- 
ing job printing, which read as follows: 


JOB PRINTING 

Attached to this office is an assortment of JOB TYPE which are 
inferior to none in the state. Books, Pamphlets, Blanks, Handbills, 
Cards, &c, executed with neatness and despatch. 

From the very interesting original account book of John 
Calhoun, which was preserved by Horatio Hill and is now in 
the Chicago Historical Society, we find that his first charge, on 
November 13, 1833, was for $2 to C. Ingersol [Ingersoll] for 
one pack of cards for the Travellers’ Home, and we find also 
against the entry the encouraging notation “ paid.” We see, 
therefore, that this job was executed a couple of weeks in 
advance of the appearance of the first issue of the Chicago 
Democrat and represented therefore the first known printing 
in Chicago. The second charge was to Colonel F. J. V. Owen 
for printing “214 quire vouchers.” The price was $3, and the 
item was also marked “ paid.” From this point on, we find in 
the ledger numerous charges for advertising, subscriptions, 
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press, it is said she would smooth out the deep impression with 
a hot sadiron. In November, 1834, the printing office of the 
Democrat was moved to a loft above the hardware store of 
Jones and King, a few doors below its previous location. But 


business cards, mortgages, other legal forms, “ bills” (which 
were broadside notices), ball and cotillion tickets, and the like. 

Mrs. Calhoun joined her husband in Chicago in the spring 
of 1834, and helped him in proofreading, keeping office records, 
and so forth. When jobs were printed on the Washington hand the newspaper encountered dire trouble with its paper supply 
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during this winter, the needed supply failing to arrive before 
the close of navigation. As a result, only two issues appeared 
between January 1 and May 20 of 1835. 

Calhoun found the publication of a newspaper in this fron- 
tier community a hard struggle, and his financial worries were 
many. For many reasons, he de- 
cided, as early as May, 1836, 
to dispose of the paper. Four 
prominent Democrats proposed 
to purchase it and actually did 
lend their credit to the enlarge- 
ment of the paper. The writer | 
has recently discovered the | 
original invoice of a New York 
type foundry showing some of 
the items, and the total value : 
of the material ordered for the | 
paper on their responsibility. 
This invoice reads: 

New York, June 10, 1836. _; 
Messrs. Henry B. Clarke, E. Peck, 
H. Hugunin, & J.C. Goodhue 
Bought of Connor & CooKE 

May 21 
To amt of a/c rendered. .$556.31 
“ 36.12 Great Primer 


a 29.40 

ge a 1.50 
“ Box & Cartage....... 71 
$587.92 


But the actual sale of the 
paper to these four gentlemen 
was never consummated. An 
arrangement was then made to 
sell the newspaper to Horatio 
Hill, of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. We have very fortunately 
discovered (in the Chicago 
Historical Society) the original 
agreement of sale, likewise 
hitherto unpublished. In view 
of the importance of the docu- 
ment to the early history of 
Chicago printing, the text is 
here given in full, and the last 
page, showing the signatures of 
Calhoun and Hill, is reproduced 
in facsimile: 

Turis AGREEMENT made the 
Fourteenth day of November, 
A. D. 1836: Between John Cal- 
houn of the Town of Chicago, 
County of Cook and State of IIli- 
nois, Party of the first part: and 
Horatio Hill of Concord, County 
of Merrimack, and State of New 
Hampshire, Party of the second 
part, Witnesseth:— 

First, that said Calhoun in 
consideration of the sum of 
Twenty-Two Hundred & Sev- 
enty-seven Dollars and Ninety 
two cents, to be paid in the man- 
ner hereinafter provided, by said Hill, does covenant, promise, and 
agree to sell and convey to said Hill by a good and sufficient Bill 
of Sale or Deed free from incumbrances and conveying a perfect, 
indefeasible title forever, all the right, title, and interest whatsoever 
of, in and to the Newspaper printed in Chicago, called the Chicago 
Democrat, and all the printing Presses, Type, Type cases, Ink, 
Office Furniture, including Standing Press and Sheets, Stove Pipe, 
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THE CEPY@OF CHICAGO: 


PASSED MARCH 4, 1837. 


PRINTED AT{THE OFFICE OF THE CHICAGO DEMOCRAT, 
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imposing Stones, and all other Stands and Fixtures belonging to 
said Office, whatsoever: and also the good will and business of said 
office as far as the same is susceptible of conveyance; Possession to 
be given to said Hill within Ten days from the date hereof, of said 
Paper, office, and materials without reserve: — 
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Second, said Calhoun does further covenant with said Hill that 
he will never henceforth within three years from the date hereof 
directly or indirectly establish or in any way or manner be con- 
cerned in the establishment of any newspaper, printing press for job 
or any other work, in the Town of Chicago:— 

Third, said Hill on his part in consideration of the aforesaid 
covenant, does covenant, promise, and agree to and with said 


May, 1927 


Calhoun to pay him the aforesaid sum of Twenty-Two Hundred 
& Seventy-seven Dollars & Ninety-Two cents in manner following 
to wit: The sum of Two Hundred & Thirty-Four Dollars & F. ifty- 
Nine cents to Messrs. Robinson Pratt & Co. of the City of New 
York, san a Bill of Stock furnished by them to the said Calhoun; 
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Company the sum of Six hundred & Twenty-one dollars, being the 
whole amount thereof due on the first day of December next, said 
payment to be made as soon as said Hill shall arrive in the City of 
New York, so as to prevent proceedings to foreclose the same & so 
that said Mortgage may be satisfied of Record. The necessary fees 
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and also, the sum of Five Hundred & Eighty-seven Dollars & 
Ninety-two cents to Messrs. Clark, Peck, Hugunin & Goodhue of 
Chicago, being the amount of a Bill of Printing materials furnished 
them by Messrs. Connor & Cook of the City of New York: and also, 
to pay to the “ New York Life Insurance & Trust Company” in 
the City of New York on a certain Mortgage executed by Chauncey 
Calhoun Senr. of Watertown, Jefferson County, New York, to said 


of satisfaction to be paid by said Calhoun & be deducted from the 
remainder of the purchase money; and the balance after deducting 
the aforesaid payments, to be paid to said Calhoun of the first part 
in money or satisfactory Notes or Drafts at the delivery of posses- 
sion of said printing establishment as hereinbefore provided:— 
And said Hill does further covenant to furnish to all such sub- 
scribers of the said Chicago Democrat as have paid in advance (as 
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appears from the Books of said establishment) papers to the full 
amount of their several subscriptions so paid in advance. 

Fourth, And said Calhoun further covenants with said Hill, that 
all subscriptions, which may have been paid in advance & which 
do not appear on the Books of the Office, shall be refunded by said 
Calhoun to said Hill, and all such advertisements as may be in the 
same condition shall also be refunded in like manner. 

And all the right, title & interest of said Chauncey Calhoun shall 
be conveyed to said Hill on the payment of the mortgage herein 
before mentioned. 

In witness whereof the Parties to these presents have hereunto 
signed their names and affixed their seals, the day and year first 
above written. 
Sealed & Delivered 

In presence of 

James H. Collins. 

It will be seen from this instrument that Calhoun was to 
receive comparatively little from the sale, after the debts of 
the business were paid by the purchaser. Hill gave Calhoun a 
draft on New York for $750, which is found entered in the 
latter’s ledger. But the draft was returned unhonored, and Cal- 
houn found he had not sold the newspaper after all. Meanwhile 
Hill had departed for the East, leaving John Wentworth in 
charge as editor. Wentworth being anxious to purchase, and 
being willing to assume the various payments undertaken by 


Horatio Hitz. 
Joun CaLHoun. 
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Hill, this deal was consummated. The pioneer printer of Chi- 
cago thus retires from the typographic field. He spent a large 
proportion of his subsequent life in the public service, attaining 
always a creditable record. 

There has been preserved no example of book or pamphlet 
printed by Calhoun. At least one of the jobs of printing charged 
in his ledger was a pamphlet, for it is specified as such. Under 
date of April 1, 1836, we find the following entry: “ Chicago 
Fire Insurance Com. Dr. To printing 100 pamphlets for char- 
ter $10.” The page containing this entry is reproduced here- 
with. The evidence regarding this item being entirely clear, it 
must be entered as No. 1 in any bibliography of Chicago book 
and pamphlet imprints. 

The earliest Chicago imprint of which a copy has survived 
was “An Act to Incorporate the City of Chicago. Passed March 
4, 1837. Chicago: Printed at the office of the Chicago Demo- 
crat, 1837.” As appears, this was printed in Calhoun’s office, 
but after he himself had retired from the proprietorship. Three 
other known imprints appeared the same year; none, strange to 
say, in 1838, one in 1839, and three in 1840, two of the latter 
being books of considerable size. 

Thus began the art of printing in the city of Chicago. To 
what startling proportion has John Calhoun’s typographic baby 
since grown! 


Bright, Bright Lights and Bold, Black “ype! 


Sy A. J. FEHRENBACH 


Kae T is no unfair indictment to say that the 


k¥ ugliest typography to be found in America 
US) today is employed by the amusement 
D houses, legitimate theaters and moving pic- 


Se ture emporiums. Turn to the amusement 
oy): ZY pages of any newspaper in any city, with 
Lp) a few notable exceptions, and you will get 
SD an eyeful that suggests a typographic night- 
mare, one screaming bold-face line of type rammed against 
another, a hodge-podge that looks as if it had been thrown 
together with a scoop shovel. There will never be any improve- 
ment unless the newspapers themselves simply refuse to permit 
this promiscuous messing up of newsprint. 

What can be expected from the builders of the “movie 
palaces ” that are bringing “art” to the masses? They want 
bright lights in lobbies and brighter ones at the entrances, and 
by the same token they demand bold, black type in their adver- 
tising announcements in the daily press. The only way to bring 
that caliber of human to his senses is to initiate a set of 
mechanical restrictions such as those formulated and enforced 
by newspapers like the New York Times. Conform to certain 
typographic standards, or stay out, in effect, says the Times, 
and the bold, black-face disappears and the amusement page 
becomes readable and inviting. 

Those who were loudest in their protests against this sort of 
house-cleaning are now profiting from the reform. It can not 
help being instructive to them to observe how commanding dis- 
play can be achieved without resorting to brass band, bold- 
faced type methods. A most interesting example of this 
occurred recently on the amusement page of the New York 
Times, which is reproduced herewith. The page affords a splen- 
did study for those who may wish to observe how a theater 
page can be handled in a dignified manner. 

The outstanding advertisement on the page is that of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, advertising a series of concerts in 
New York city. This two-column by six-inch advertisement, 


composed entirely in Kennerley caps., with a simple rule border 
and ample white space, has character, dignity, and is a credit 
to the Patterson-Andress Company, Incorporated, advertising 
agency (whose typography is handled by Gilbert P. Farrar, who 
has built a fine reputation for sensible and tasteful work). 












































An Attractive Theater Advertisement Page of the New York “Times” 
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To Our Readers 
Everywhere . 


Greetings: 


. Specializing in letterhead making is 
not a new venture; it has been done for years 
in practically every printing center. But such 
specializing does not always mean atmosphere. 
The letterheads shown on the following pages, 
however, breathe atmosphere. 


The Folks on Gospel Hill, Marion, 
Ohio, the producers of these letterheads, are 
artists in every sense of the word. Their 
letterheads represent the very highest quality. 
Designed by an especially trained ''Gospel Hill'' 
artist, each letterhead is original and different; 
each involves new thoughts, new ideas in treat- 
ment and colors. 


Just three colors are used in printing 


- this insert; in the originals various color 
_ combinations were used, and although red, blue, 


and black predominated, orange, green, and gray 
were used with telling effect. 


The Folks on Gospel Hill have met with 
remarkable success; because of their versatility, 
their power to illustrate effectively any product 
or service, their letterheads have found favor 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific--from Canada to 
the Gulf. They speak a language of their own, 
fluently and to the point. 


Our intention with this insert is to 
show what others are doing to make the printing 
business more profitable. There are many other 
opportunities; go thou and do likewise. 


The Editor 
MH: G 
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By J. L. Frazier 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


©verdone and “‘Underdone 


Among all the specimens that are submitted to THE INLAND 
PRINTER for review, ten fail because of being overdone — over- 
displayed, overornamented, and overcolored — for every one 
that fails through being underdone. 

This is, perhaps, not to be wondered at. At the grass roots 
of most jobs of printing that are overdone is the ambition — 
misguided, of course — to do something especially good. The 
ambition suggests the idea of “ dolling it up,” and that’s where 
the trouble nearly always begins. 

Rules and ornaments are all very good in their place, and 
in their place means where their use contributes to the beauty 
or effectiveness of the item —or both. They do not do that 
if they draw attention from the message — or submerge it. 
They should make that message more emphatic, clearer, more 
pleasing. When they handicap this accomplishment they should 
be omitted. 
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We hesitate to “go after” the cover design of The Pro- 
ducer, reproduced as Fig. 1 on this page, because we believe a 
lot of time, also thought, was expended upon it, and because 
the boys in the printing department of the Atlantic City school 
doubtless stood by and admired it after it was done. It is indeed 
a credit to these boys, for the idea back of the design is good. 

The idea of the wide rule band in color along the side edges 
of the page is a good one. It is an effective variant to the con- 
ventional border. In a nutshell, the items that have wrought 
havoc and caused a good start to end in disaster are the hori- 
zontal rules in black — the vertical ones are O. K.— and the 
leaf ornaments, which, in view of the strength of the design 
otherwise, are like fly specks. Somewhat lesser faults result 
from setting items of manifestly varied display importance 
in the same size type, which has developed a further fault in 
the letter-spacing of adjacent lines so that the group might be 
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squared up. Finally, there is the last line, which is filled out 
to the full measure by placing the month at the left and the 
year at the right, the space between — equal to about half the 
line length — being filled in with two weak leaf ornaments. 

Let us revert back to what we stated constituted the worst 
faults, among them the horizontal rules in black, in three cases 
serving as cut-offs—to no good purpose, however — and in 
two cases for what reason we do not know. The latter refer- 
ence is to those at top and bottom. 

Possibly it was thought that the shortness of the first line, 
“The,” made the rule across the top necessary to the squared 
treatment following; but while that is not a good reason — and 








A Suggestion. on 
Fraternity Publications 
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ys Chapter Letter time again, in fact The Fiji News of Phi 
he Delta; The Gamma Phi News Letter of Beta Theta Pi; 
) The Sooner Phi Psi of Phi Kappa Psi; The Kappa Phi Star of 
Pi Kappa Phi; The S. A. E. Dope Sheet of Sigma Alpha Epsilon; 
sas The Oklahoma Phi of Phi Delta Theta are now being issued at 
apie intervals Some of these are sent to alumni as often as once a 
month while the others are issue quarterly and semi-annually. 






The Oklahoma Sig of Sigma Chi now has application pending for entry as 
second-class matter, and other fraternity publications are planning to 
publish at least quarterly. 


Other publications which our job printing department has printed this 
year are The Sooner Delt of Delta Tau Delta; The Kappa Epsilon Record 
of Kappa Epsilon: The Beta Eta News of Kappa Alpha, The Azureor of 
Sigma Mu Sigma, a national publication issued from the Sconer campus. 


You should give the matter of a printed Chapter Letter your serious 
consideration, because it often serves as a tie to bind alurmni to the active 
chapter. 


Come to our office, 111 South Peters Avenue, (first door south of Security 
National Bank) and let us give you an estimate on the different sizes. 
Let us help you with getting a second-class mailing permit, which reduced 
the postage on 400 copies at 2c from $8.00 to approximately 8c, a saving 
of $7.92 on each issue. 


H ul Serr as Fr 
Needless to say if you want help with your copy. if you want heads for 
articles written . if you want information as to matters of style—you 


can get it all here, and it’s free as air, a part of Transcript service to 
buyers of good printing. 


You'll also find ovr service excellent on all 


modernized 
printing plant makes low prices possible. 





THE NORMAN TRANSCRIPT 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 


111-113 South Peters Avenue Telephones 3 and 1300 
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the word might well stand of itself in the line without anything 
alongside or above it — one has only to look at the last line to 
find that zt would be better if shorter — with month and year 
pulled together. If shorter, therefore, it would “ balance ” the 
short line at the top. Thus the black rule at the bottom would 
be disposed of. 

So we dispose of the worst offenders. The other horizontal 
black rules might be justified on the grounds that they act as 
cut-offs. Notice, we say might be! As a matter of fact, the 
center of the three larger lines is in red, which fact — and the 
white space that would be added to that already existing by 
eliminating the rules — would be sufficient separation. 

Eliminating any good reason for the use of these three hori- 
zontal rules as cut-offs, for which they are not essential, there 
remains one reason — sometimes a good one — for using rules 
in this fashion. That is to add “ color,” or ornament, to dress 
up the page. But in that case lighter rules should be used, for 
these are so bold and black that they have a contrary effect. 
In view of the fact, however, that there already is sufficient of 
the ornate in the page, the rules must also go. 

We have changed— yes, eliminated —everything now 
except the type, the vertical rules, and the illustration. We 
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are next going to bring the unevenly letter-spaced lines below 
the cut to their natural length and let the result show in Fig. 2. 

Compare Figs. 1 and 2, and you'll agree that what is undone 
is often as important as what is done. Consider the time ele- 
ment. The jobs on which the cost has run up are the jobs that 
are overdone, on which time is spent in spoiling them. 

It is not often, as stated, that a job is underdone, but the 
circular (Fig. 3) struck us that way the minute we saw it. Why, 
in fact, use color at all when there’s so little it hardly counts. 
Understand, of course, printers as a rule use too much color 
rather than too little. This is one of those rare exceptions when 
too little has been used. 





A Suggestion. on 
Fraternity Publications 


CyB 


4 as Chapter Letter time aoe. in fact The Fiji News of Phi 
¢@ Gamma Delta; The Gamma Phi News Letter of Beta Theta Pi; 
The Sooner Phi F det of Phi Kappa Psi; The Kappa Phi Star of 
& Pi Kappa Phi; S. A. E. Dope Sheet. of Sigma Sate Epsilon ; 
=. The Oklahoma mh of Phi Delta Theta are now being issued at 
regular-intervals Some of these are sent to alumni as often as once a 
month while the others are issue quarterly and semi-annually. 





The Oklahoma Sig of Sigma Chi now has application pending for entry as 
second-class matter, and other fraternity publications are planning to 
publish at least quarterly. 





Other publications which our job printing department has printed this 
year are The Sooner Delt of Delta Tau Delta; The Kappa Epsilon Record 
of Kappa Epsilon; The Beta Eta News of Kappa Alpha, The Azureor of 
Sigma Mu Sigma, a national publication issued from the Sconer campus. 


You should give the matter of a printed Chapter Letter your serious 
consideration, because it often serves as a tie to bind alurvni to the active 
chapter. 





Come to our office, 111 South Peters Avenue, (first door south of Security 
National Bank) and let us give you an estimate on the different sizes. 
Let us help you with getting a second-class mailing permit, which reduced 
the postage on 400 copies at 2c from $8.00 to approximately 8c, a saving 
of $7.92 on each issue 


Helpful Service as Free as Air 


Needless te say if you want help with your copy. if you want heads for 
articles written . if you want information as to matters of style—you 
can get it all here, and it’s free as air, a part of Transcript service to 
buyers of good printing. 


forms of Letterheads, Envelopes, Program 
Folders and Dute Cards. Our modernized 


| You'll also find our service excellent on all 
Loprinting plant makes low prices possitle, 






THE NORMAN TRANSCRIPT 


Printing Department 


Telephones 3 and 1300 


111-113 South Peters Avenue 












Fic. 4 


The form is rather good, although if the text were in old 
style, like the display, it would have much more class. The 
italic line, ‘“ Printing Department,” in the signature, having 
such a pronounced slope, makes the whole group appear ill at 
ease, particularly since it is letter-spaced to the length of the 
line above. It should not have been — and the fact that it has 
been makes the effect very awkward. ‘When italics are to be 
used, use upper and lower case. Spacing between words in the 
group between the red brackets is entirely too wide in all but 
the first line, and that one is somewhat too widely word-spaced. 

In Fig. 4, which is shown to illustrate the point that if color 
is used it should count for something, we have changed nothing 
except the sub-head in red and the line “ Printing Department.” 
The reason for the latter change has been mentioned. That 
governing the former is that red is weaker in tone than black, 
and when lines in a design are to be printed in the weaker color 
they should be relatively bolder. 

Otherwise Fig. 4, in comparison with Fig. 3, speaks for 
itself. And the contrasts provided by comparison of Fig. 1 with 
2 and Fig. 3 with 4 emphasize the point that a happy medium 
is the safest and in nearly every case the surest way to 4 
good result. 
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OR months we had been looking forward 
ke to our visit in Japan and the privilege of 
¥) meeting with printers there. We were anx- 
ious to visit Japanese printing plants and 
to observe the conditions that surround the 
industry in that land and the progress they 
are making. With only four days stay in 
Japan, and with many other sights to take 
in as well, we could not accomplish as much as we would have 
liked, to be sure, but in this respect it has been our good for- 
tune to meet with friends in every port to open the way and 
make every moment of our stay count. In Tokyo there was 
|. M. Flynn, who was formerly associated with the E. W. 
Stephens Printing Company, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, where we first knew and 
corresponded with him. He it was who 
arranged the meetings, the visits to the 
various plants, and who took a keen 
interest in our visit. 

Mr. Flynn is managing the com- 
mercial printing department of the 
Japan Advertiser, one of the leading 
daily newspapers of Japan printed in 
the English language. It is a fine, pro- 
gressive paper, as good as any paper 
published in the smaller cities of the 
United States. Under Mr. Flynn’s di- 
rection and with the assistance of L. S. Mishima, Japanese 
salesman for the Advertiser Press, who acted as interpreter, we 
enjoyed very interesting visits to many private printing estab- 
lishments and also to the wonderful government printing plant. 
Here we got the real surprise of our lives! Of course, we 
expected to see some fairly large plants with perhaps thirty 
or forty presses, etc., but what we actually did see were 
some of the largest and best equipped printing plants we have 
ever seen. 

In the first plant we entered, rows and rows of offset presses 
of the very best American and European makes greeted our 
astonished eyes. In other rooms were a dozen or more artists, 
transferrers, engravers, and everything that goes to make a 
complete printing establishment. We can think of only a few 
plants in the United States that would excel in this line alone 
—and that was only a beginning. We were shown the letter- 
press room of this same establishment, with twenty-three Eng- 
lish presses all running publication or book work; then another 
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Part V.— By Roy T. Porte 


room with American and German presses by the dozen, all busy 
doing work of every possible description. Next came the 
engraving department, where fine halftones and color plates 
are made; then a large electrotype foundry, using the very 
latest machinery, including eight vats, where stereotypes also 
are made of some of the forms. The type foundry was next in 
line, and we saw at least twenty machines casting Japanese 
type from six to twelve point. 

The composing room proved to be exceptionally interest- 
ing. It was an immense place. Four sizes of type are used in 
large quantities, and there were practically four composing 
rooms, each with immense racks of type. About 3,000 different 
characters are necessary for bookwork in the Japanese lan- 
guage. A newspaper can get along with 
about 2,000, but where books are 
printed at least 3,000 characters are 
used. Naturally one would suppose that 
in this immense composing room the 
compositor would take his copy in hand 
and wander around the room picking 
up the characters in their regular order 
until he had it all set. Not so, however. 
The Japanese compositor has figured 
out a much better way, and one all his 
own, thus: It often happens that one 
character needed is in the northeast 
corner of the room, and the other in 
the southwest corner, or the middle of the room, or some other 
distant place. This would necessitate a great deal of running 
around on the part of the compositor; but to make it easy for 
him he has from four to six boy assistants. The compositor 
divides his copy into short “takes”? and the boys go about 
the large room, from rack to rack, picking up the various char- 
acters needed, and then bring them to the compositor, who 
remains at his stand, where he has an assortment of the char- 
acters used the most. As the boys bring in the various “ takes ” 
and characters, the compositor assembles the types into the 
correct form or size of column, and places the matter on small 
galleys ready to be proved and sent to the proofreaders. 

In this manner type can be assembled quite rapidly and 
with less confusion than if each compositor wandered over the 
place by himself. Each boy travels about fourteen miles a day 
picking up the type for the compositors. 

For the first time in my life I found printing plants that 
conformed perfectly to one of my pet ideas. Practically every 
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Some Interesting Views and 


printer in America knows of my hobby for clean print shops, 
and how I have preached it in and out of season. Evidently the 
larger printers of Japan read some of my articles, for they 
certainly were following out my ideas to the very letter, if not 
going me considerably better. 

There was little if any paper on the floors, and every shop 
seemed a model of neatness and cleanliness. Everywhere girls 
with small brushes and pans moved about, sweeping up the 
floor, picking up scraps of paper or other droppings, and con- 
tinually dusting off things. The presses and other machinery 
were all well kept and clean, every bit of brass and steel being 
polished bright. 

Here and there I saw vivid contrasts between the old and 
new. Here were the most modern machines in the world, as far 
as printing is concerned, and right next to them a workman 
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did something by hand in the old ways of Japan with the old, 
primitive tools. As an example, in the engraving department 
a workman was planing a plate by hand, using a plane known 
only in Japan, and drawing the plane toward him in true Jap- 
anese fashion. Another was using a hand saw —a Japanese 
tool — sawing from the bottom upward instead of from the 
top down, as we are used to. By his side was the latest idea in 
saws for sawing plates, and a planer of the latest design! Truly 
Japan is a land of contrasts. 

But I like many of their ways of doing business, strange 
and funny as they may seem in comparison with our rough 
American ways. For instance, in order to see the manager of 
a large plant, it is first necessary to find out if he wants to 
see you, and then having made an appointment, you arrive in 
due time. At the door'a watchman bows low as you enter. I! 
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the visitor is a native Japanese and wears the wooden shoes 
or sandals, they must be removed before entering the building. 
Around the steps or doorways one sees dozens of these typical 
shoes of Japan. 

Properly introduced by the interpreter, you meet the man- 
ager, who bows low and you bow low in return, right from the 
hips. It is not just a little head nod, but a regulation bow all 
the way, until you almost form a square of yourself. Then you 
take a card from your card case and present it, and the man- 
ager or proprietor presents his card with more low bows at 
the presentation. Meantime a girl has slipped in noiselessly and 
placed cups of tea on the table, one cup for each person, with- 
out sugar or cream. They are small cups of exquisite china, 
ur Japanese ware, and the tea the green tea of Japan. You are 
supposed just to sip this tea and not really drink it. Then 
comes a little chat, with an exchange of polite compliments, 
and finally the business at hand is discussed. 

This may seem strange if not actually funny to the average 
\merican business man and printer; but when one has analyzed 
the matter it is really a wonderful and dignified way of doing 
husiness, in that it makes of business something more than a 
crude affair of prospective profits. There may be those who 
will contend that all such formality is mere rot, but with those 
of such views I have little sympathy, as I like a little friendli- 
ness and dignity in my business transactions. A Japanese busi- 
ness man is politeness itself. If you are admitted to his pres- 
ence, he is the soul of courtesy; he enjoys your little visit and 
even sips another cup of tea, and perhaps nibbles at one or 
two of the delightful little Japanese cakes just before you go; 
and then he will bow politely, and the little girl at the door 
will do the same, and the watchman also. You leave feeling as 
though you are an honored guest — one they were glad to 
have come, and sorry to have leave! If they didn’t want you, 
they would not make an appointment, but having admitted you, 
they give you their time, and always with a smiling courtesy 
that is most charming and delightful. 

And these Japanese men were men of big affairs, with 
immense concerns to look after, yet they had plenty of time 
for courtesy through it all. 

Japan is the land of the business card. I intended to start 
this article with that phrase, for it certainly is all-descriptive 
as far as the average tourist is concerned. 

As we left the boat, at least fifty runners for business 
houses were lined up, each with a bunch of business cards, 
eager to pass them out and tell you all about their places of 
business, and where you could buy the most desirable things. 
On the train, after leaving Tokyo, I was showing a companion 
the business card Mr. Flynn had prepared for me with my 
name and business on one side in English, and with the other 
side in Japanese. A Japanese gentleman in the seat next to 
mine seemed to be interested, so I passed a card over to him 
and he received it with a bow. At once he took out his card 
case and presented his card, which I received with a bow, and 
then we both bowed. But his card was printed only in Jap- 
anese, and up to this time I have not had it translated. My 
companion was much impressed with the manner of this 
exchange of cards, and surprised when the Japanese got off at 
his station and again bowed as he left. We returned the bow. 

There are many difficult situations in the printing business 
in Japan which need consideration and give evidence of the 
lack of a business organization of a national character. 

There are several type foundries casting Japanese type, but 
unfortunately almost each one has its own ideas as to what 
the height of the type should be, consequently there is a serious 
lack of uniformity. Without doubt this might be overcome by 
mutual consideration, and by having a strong printers’ organ- 
ization to present the matter in the correct way. 

Most of the printing machinery must come from other 
countries, but Japan is manufacturing a small cylinder press 
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that is meeting the needs of many of its printers. It is of the 
Wharfedale type rather than of the two-revolution type so 
well known in the United States. The machine, however, does 
very good work, is rather fast, and seemingly a favorite with 
the smaller printing concerns. 

Most of the display work is of the long and short line style, 
a favorite in American shops many years ago. The type faces 
are mostly those popular five or ten years ago, and but few 
new faces are used. One little plant of two platens, both Amer- 
ican, was making an attempt at correct display as we know 
it, and was rather proud of its work, as it had a right to be. 
Undoubtedly the newer type faces, both of America and 
Europe, will soon be used by the better concerns. 

Typesetting machines are of no value to Japanese printers 
so far as setting the native language is concerned. Wherever 
English is printed, however, one will see from one to a dozen 
machines in use. Most of these come from England, although 
some are of American manufacture. 

Japan has several paper mills which supply all the paper 
used by the government printing office and also sell to the 
printers. The best bond and book papers are imported from 
the United States; print paper comes from the United States 
and Europe. 

On the whole, offset lithographing is very fine while the 
type printing might be much better — in fact, is in need of a 
great deal of improvement. One of the leading monthly maga- 
zines is rather poorly printed, except for the cover, which is 
true Japanese in design and delightfully printed in colors. 

Color work seems to take a great hold on the business man, 
as most of the goods on the streets are put up in bright pack- 
ages. Even the ham sandwiches sold at railroad stations are 
resplendent in gay wrappings. They are cut up in small mouth- 
fuls about the size of a domino, and a napkin and toothpick are 
supplied with each one. The cartons are made mostly of light 
wood instead of the cardboard we so commonly use. One can 
buy anything from a package of caramels to a full-sized meal 
in packages, each with cover or wrapping printed or litho- 
graphed in bright colors. 

One of the larger printers gave me some samples of his 
bookwork, one sheet consisting of pages from an English- 
Japanese dictionary, and it happened that the page I got con- 
tained a definition of ‘“ Mormon” in Japanese. It seemed a 
curious coincidence because, while I am not a “ mormon,” I 
live in Utah, and to run across so familiar a word in such an 
unintentional way was very interesting. 

All Japanese students in the grades are required to study 
English. It was rather disconcerting to be introduced to a busi- 
ness man by the interpreter, and to begin to talk a sort of 
pidgin-English and then have the man of Japan answer in an 
English somewhat better than you use on the average. 

At a noonday luncheon in Tokyo it was my privilege to 
address a large gathering of Japanese printers on the problems 
that confront printers in America and what they are doing to 
solve them. The questions asked me after the talk were lively 
and showed a keen insight into the needs of the printing world. 
It was not necessary to use an interpreter, as every printer 
there understood in a general way just exactly what I was talk- 
ing about. After the luncheon or “ tiffin,” as it is called, a 
reception was held in the offices of the Japan Advertiser Press, 
where a wonderful exhibit of printing by the foremost Jap- 
anese printers was held to show me what they could do. 
Some very beautiful colorwork and well printed books were 
exhibited. I am sure this exhibit will be followed by others in 
the future and perhaps become an annual event among the 
printers of Japan. With the plants they have, there is no reason 
why such an exhibit should not be held annually to the great 
benefit of printing throughout the whole world. 

In going through the composing room of the Advertiser I 
was greeted in an extremely American and friendly way by 
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a man at one of the linotypes. I found him to be an operator 
from Salt Lake City whom I knew quite well. He had drifted 
off to Japan on a trip around the world, but seemed able to 
get no farther than Japan. We could have talked for hours, 
but the foreman came up and interfered with our chat, and 
I soon found this was intentional, as he was a brother of 
Seneca Beach, of Los Angeles, beloved by every secretary of 
printers’ organizations in the United States. The foreman in 
the Advertiser plant needed no credentials. He had the look of a 
Beach, and we were soon talking of California, and Seneca, and 
a thousand other things. Suddenly we both thought of the 
paper coming out on time, and with regrets we had to discon- 
tinue our talk — but maybe we will all meet in Japan again and 
continue our reminiscences. There were several other Ameri- 
cans on the staff of the Advertiser who knew me, and some 
had attended meetings 
where I had made ad- 
dresses, so it seemed al- 
most like a gathering of 
the clan. 

The visits to the 
smaller printing plants 
were most interesting. 
I was received with the 
same courtesy as in the 
larger plants, the whole 
force in every case bow- 
ing again and again un- 
til we passed through 
the door. As an exhibit 
of much in little, some 
of the plants took all the principal prizes, and have even the 
little print shop on the Carinthia set away back in the race. 
Taking into consideration the thousands of characters neces- 
sary to print anything in Japanese, one wondered how it was 
possible to get them all in such a small space. Then to have 
the proprietor point to all the room necessary for the Japanese 
type, and then to the small cabinet of American faces, served 
to emphasize the two extremes. And yet it was always done 
with a pleasant smile. 

Each plant, too, was shown with extreme pride. Even in 
Nara the owner of a small plant with three of the small Jap- 
anese cylinder presses, was all smiles and pleased to show us 
around. He even started up his presses; but our interpreter 
was not very good at the job, and I doubt if the printer really 
understood our errand. Regardless of the fact, however, that 
the presses were being washed up for the day (the visit was 
made just before taking the evening train), the proprietor was 
all politeness and courtesy and willingly gave me samples of 
printing which proved to be pages from a catalogue of char- 
coal burners, with fair halftone cuts and the reading matter 
printed in brown —a very popular Japanese color. 

As a fitting conclusion to a most interesting and instructive 
series of visits to Japanese printing establishments, I have 
reserved the description of my visit to the Japanese Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau which was arranged through the cour- 
tesy of the government and the director. Unfortunately the 
director was not present, but Mr. Sakai, the assistant director, 
took keen delight in showing us around this immense printing 
plant where all the paper money, postal cards, stamps, stamped 
envelopes, revenue stamps, and other government printing is 
done. We got just a fleeting glance of the type department, as 
this part of the plant is not open to visitors. 

Before the earthquake the plant was in a very modern 
building, but it is now housed in a series of connected build- 
ings, all on one floor. 

The paper money is all printed on American die printing 
presses with automatic wipers specially built. Four notes are 
printed at one time, and several colors are used. After print- 
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ing, the sheets are dampened and covered with animal size, 
then pressed, counted, cut to size, numbered, and finally passed 
upon and put into use. It was quite a sight to see so much 
money in process of manufacture, as well as the methods used, 
which are quite different from those in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing at Washington. Not only is all the money for Japan printed 
here, but also for Chosen, more commonly known as Korea. 

In this immense plant are to be seen the contrasts of mod- 
ern methods and old, side by side. Automatic wiping machines 
work on one side of the alley, while on the other side are the 
old hand machines. A large German stamp printing machine 
takes gummed paper in rolls, prints it in two colors, if neces- 
sary, perforates the sheets, cuts and counts them, all without 
a human hand touching the stamps, while near by a dozen 
presses are printing stamps in sheets, machines are gumming 
them, girls are gather- 
ing the sheets after be- 
ing cut into bunches of 
five, and fastening them 
together cleverly with 
small rivets of paper, 
after which power per- 
forators make the neces- 
sary holes in the sheets 
with special punch heads 
which punch a long row 
with short rows in be- 
tween, an_ invention 
which saved much time. 
Nevertheless, the one 
large German machine 
outdoes them all. In another part of the plant a half hundred 
presses were printing postal cards in large sheets, using a blue 
ink. Japan is a great user of postal cards. Everybody who writes 
a letter uses a postal card. Envelopes and paper are used, to be 
sure, but the number of postal cards almost exceeds the number 
of stamps issued. After marveling over the immense piles of 
cards, we were introduced to a new machine made in the 
United States which was automatically printing more postal 
cards than all the other presses. The cardboard was in huge 
rolls, and the printing, cutting, and counting were done auto- 
matically and with great rapidity. A bevy of girls was kept 
busy taking the bunches of cards as they came from the ma- 
chine, putting bands around them, while others placed them 
in boxes. Over a billion and a half postal cards are produced 
annually. One could not help wondering why the old machines 
were not entirely discarded, until the thought came that Japan 
has an oversupply of labor. 

I have not mentioned any names except that of my host 
and his most willing and courteous Japanese assistant, who 
made our visit in Japan so interesting, profitable and agree- 
able. A column or two would not be enough in which to list 
the names of all who contributed to the complete impression 
I received of Japan. I can only say that never before have I 
been afforded such a welcome, such courtesy and such inter- 
est. I can recall no visit that was more enjoyable than those I 
made to the Japanese printing offices. 


Ink Distribution 


By Paut R. FerRTIG 


For the proof press or for job presses when the job is so 
small that the fountain can not be used profitably: Instead oi 
using an ink knife or tube to apply ink to the plate or rollers 
and thereby running the risk of applying clots of ink that have 
a tendency to fill up letters, use a paint brush and rub it back 
and forth across the rollers or plate the same as you would 
apply a coat of paint. This insures an even distribution of ink. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


“‘Crodon” Chromium Printing Plates 

“‘ Photoengraver,” Chicago, writes: ‘“ Your recent para- 
sraph about copper plates, chromium plated, coming into the 
market for photoengravers’ use interests my firm greatly. Our 
-lectrotyper ridicules the idea. Where can we get such plates? ” 

Answer.— Look up the Chromium Corporation 
of America in your Chicago ’phone book and ask 
for Leo D. Jenson, who will tell you about it. In 
New York the Duraul Corporation does chrome 
deposition. The process of electrotyping chro- 
mium is patented. It requires extremely high 
amperage. “‘ Crodon” is the name given to chro- 
mium electrotypes. The Betts Printing Company, 
New York city, is using ‘“‘Crodon” plates on a cig- 
arette case job in several colors and gold. The order 
is for eighteen million cases, and the company says 
that ‘ Crodon” plates are proving most satisfac- 
tory. The charge for chromium deposition is about 
two cents a square inch. The plates wear much 
longer than nickel plates. When a “Crodon” plate shows 
signs of wear the chromium is cleared off with nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid, the only two acids that affect this metal, and a 
new film is deposited. In the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, Washington, the intaglio plates are chromium plated and 
are said to print 150,000 impressions before the plates need 
to be replated. “ Crodon” is essential for Pantone plates and 
will be used later on offset and rotagravure printing. 


Comparing Man With a Machine 

An exceptionally clever wet plate photographer, inventor 
of some new ideas applicable to offset work, applied to this 
department for a position. A firm was asked if it might have 
an opening for such a man. The query came back: “ How many 
negatives can he make a day?” The correspondence stopped 
right there. The skill of a photographer, the most important 
man in photomechanical work, can not be estimated in that 
manner. Any offset establishment that measures a man’s value 
as it would a machine will never be distinguished for the excel- 
lence of its work. It would be of interest to know if, when an 
artist applies for employment, the question would be asked: 
“How many drawings can you make a day?” 


Three or Four Color Printing 

It is still a debatable question whether the addition of the 
black plate to a set of three-color halftones is an advantage. 
The writer has before him two prints in color from the same 
subject. It is the cover of The Saturday Evening Post of 
April 2. One is printed from McKee treated electrotypes in 
four printings, while the second is printed in three colors from 
rotagravure cylinders by the ‘“‘ Sadag” method, and the com- 
parison is in favor of the latter. We are promised “ Sadag ” 
results printed in this country before this year ends. 


Stephen H. Horgan 


A Bichromate Poisoning Remedy 

“Enamel Printer,” Chicago, writes: “I am_ seriously 
affected with what my doctor calls chromic poisoning. He 
has given me a salve which stops the terrible itching but does 
not heal the sores. From your long experience with bichro- 
mates, what remedy have you found best for this 
ailment? ” 

Answer.—The only sure cure for one afflicted 
as you are is to give up the branch of any photo- 
mechanical method in which any of the salts of 
chromium are used. Bichromate sores will break 
out on any one with the slightest taint of certain 
diseases in his blood. Fritz Pfund, Breslau, Ger- 
many, claims to have found a rather simple rem- 
edy for this malady as follows: He keeps a vessel 
of clean five per cent of lye solution (potassium 
sulphate) so that the fingers can be dipped in it 
should any solution containing a chromate get on 
the skin. After work, the hands are wet under the 
tap and dipped in the lye for about a minute and then dried 
without washing with water on a towel kept for that purpose. 
The above is a preventive. In case sores have developed he 
uses the following salve: Precipitated sulphur, five parts; potas- 
sium carbonate, three parts; hot vaseline, fifty-five parts. 
Moisten the affected parts with alcohol and rub the salve on 
before bedtime. Mr. Pfund says that since he has used this 
treatment not the slightest trace of the chromic ailment can 
be detected, which it is to be hoped will prove the case with 
other sufferers with this most painful trouble among workers 
in the photomechanical industry. 


Paper Negatives That Strip 


This department has tried to mention, for the benefit of its 
readers, every sensitized paper offered to take the place of the 
wet plate in the camera. One important requirement of such a 
paper is that the developed and fixed negative film can be 
relied upon to strip from its paper support, as is done in the 
wet plate process. Papers with stripping films have been noticed 
here, but they later proved unreliable. There is now in the 
market the “ Contrasto” stripfilm negative paper, made in 
Rochester, New York, which has been tested for several 
months and has proved to be reliable and appears to be stand- 
ardized in every way. The advantage to the photoengraver and 
offset photographer is that this sensitized stripfilm can be 
purchased in a roll forty-one inches wide or in sheets of regu- 
lar dry plate sizes from 5 by 7 to 20 by 24 inches. This film 
gives great density with absolutely transparent lines by devel- 
opment in hydroquinon developer. Another advantage it has is 
that it can be intensified and a “ cutting ” solution used on it 
as is done with a wet plate. It can also be used in the camera 
or in the printing frame for the making of either positives 
or negatives. 
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Trip Through a Photoengraving Plant 

Marshall T. Respess, Respess-Johnson Engraving Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Florida, has favored this department with 
an illustrated booklet of twenty-four pages, about 5 by 8 
inches in size, showing, besides the exterior of the building, 
twenty-four excellent pen and ink drawings of the different 
departments through which an engraving must pass. Buff, blue, 
and magenta inks soften the harshness of the black and add 
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Artists at Work in the Respess-Johnson Plant at Jacksonville 






much to the effectiveness of the illustrations. The drawings 
are the work of an artist with clever technique, as seen by one 
of them shown here, not the best in the book, but chosen 
because it fits best in our column. By omitting the buff back- 
ground in our print much of the artistry is lost. For years this 
department has urged photoengravers to use their facilities to 
advertise themselves, so it is a pleasure to commend the enter- 
prise of this firm “ Way Down South in Dixie.” Their north- 
ern brothers may well try to emulate them. 


Photoengraving Properly Appreciated 

The Guild of Free Lance Artists, Chicago, has begun the 
publication of The Chicago Bulletin to acquaint users of illus- 
trated publicity with the artists and photoengravers of Chicago 
and the services they can render. Its definition of photoengrav- 
ing is as follows: 

Photoengraving is a mechanical process, enhanced by skill and 
artistry on the part of the individual, which translates and converts 
tone values into relief printing surfaces from which exact repro- 
ductions of the original can be printed innumerable times. 

That the value and effectiveness of an illustration of any 
kind depends on the manner of its reproduction and the skill 
of the photoengraver is well expressed in the following: 

The reproduction of pictures and the production of printing 
plates today is an exact and exacting science and an art of no mean 
proportions. Photoengraving, the reproductive process generally 
employed, determines the final value of your pictorial message and 
has much to do with its effectiveness and sales potentialities. No 
matter how beautiful the original drawing or painting may be, 
unless it is faithfully reproduced, its final appearance is a disap- 
pointment and its original cost and the subsequent cost of printing 
and circulation is largely wasted. 
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The Chicago Bulletin’s appearance would be greatly im- 
proved, in the writer’s judgment, if the printing ink used had a 
little red in it. The appeal that photoengravings should make 
is greatly lessened by printing in dead black ink. We might take 
a hint from successful movies, how careful they are to avoid 
black in the coloring of screen pictures. 


Direct Bromid Prints in the Camera 


The photomechanical worker has for his use at the present 
time bromid paper many times more sensitive than wet plates, 
that can be substituted for wet plates in the camera. This 
bromid film can be intensified, stripped, and inverted so as to 
give a reversed print just as is customary with collodion. This 
paper is growing in favor for newspaper and offset work. Now 
comes news from Switzerland that positive prints instead of 
negatives can be made in the camera on bromid paper by 
bleaching the strongly developed negative image with copper 
chlorid, using a solution containing three grams copper sulphate 
and five grams of sodium chlorid for each 100 centimeters. 
The print is washed, and the silver chlorid resulting from this 
bleaching action is dissolved in a mixture of twenty cubic centi- 
meters commercial liquid ammonia and seventy cubic cen- 
timeters water. The residual silver bromid is then developed 
in strong light to a positive. 
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leans on Offset Printing 


By S. H. Horcan 


Aquatone at Its Best 

At the opening of the new Aeolian Hall in New York city 
the company presented the invited guests with an illustrated 
book printed by the Cheltenham Press and illustrated with 
reproductions of pencil sketches printed in aquatone by Wil- 
liam E, Rudge. The book will rank with any of the artworks 
of our time and it is a pity that credit was not given to the 
artist, the process used, and to the printer for the result of 
their combined art. 


Offset Pictorial Supplements 

Some years ago this department printed a paragraph on 
the excellence of the offset work on the Blackpool Times, 
England. Compliments were also paid to the offset printed 
Sunday Express and Passing Show of London. This notice was 
seen by T. H. Brown, the superintendent of the plant produc- 
ing these publications in the offset manner. Later he asked 
advice about coming to the United States. He was advised to 
remain where he was. Last month attention was called to the 
superbly printed offset pictorial supplements of the Auxstra- 
lasian, Melbourne. From a letter which came recently it tran- 
spires that Mr. Brown of London has transported himself to 
Australia and is the one to whom credit must be given for this 
superior offset work. He writes: 

I have been in Australia eighteen months and have installed an 
offset press. It is a reel-fed machine, the largest in the world of its 
kind, and, I also claim, the fastest running offset machine in the 
world. This machine was built to my own specifications, and it has 
proved an entire success, as you will see by the copies I have sent 
you. The machine will print eight pages up to thirty-two pages in 
multiples of four. There are four reels, four double printing units, 
and three folders. The machine is capable of running at 11,800 cylin- 
der revolutions an hour, but our standard speed of running is 10,500. 
It is a single plate machine, so that this represents cylinder revolu- 
tions an hour, which you will admit is some speed. 

He has also favored us with a photograph of the press 
which unfortunately there is not space to reproduce here 
Those interested in seeing high-speed offset printing at its best 
are recommended to look up the Australasian’s supplements. 
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By EvucENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Ink to Dry Hard on Rulers Over Night 


“ We would like to know of some fast drying ink for print- 
‘ng on hardwood rulers, because they are printed one day and 
varnished the next, and the job smears when running through 
che brushes in varnishing machine. We use a black ink, mixed 
‘ive pounds and one pound drier. This is the only 
ink that seems to do the job right, but it dries 
very fast on the platen presses; it gums up the 
whole works and makes it necessary for us to 
clean the presses every little while. The ink dries 
on hard. Could you recommend us an ink ready 
mixed or some good drier that we could use? The 
ink must dry fast after printing, so that we can 
varnish the rulers the next day. Could you tell me 
a good black ink to use on an enameled ruler, as 
we have to give it two impressions to make it look 
good, and then sometimes it still shows white spots 
in the type. We are sending you a gold job that 
smeared when varnished; it was standing twenty 
hours before varnishing, but the gold was not dry 
enough to be varnished. We do the job by first 
making an impression with “ dope,” then we give it two impres- 
sions with a gold ink we mix ourselves. Could you suggest a 
better way to print gold on the rulers so it will not come off 
when varnished, rubbed and polished and make it dry quick? ” 

Answer.— If you will state your problem to the inkmaker, 
sending him samples of the plain and the enameled rulers and 
giving your pressroom temperature, he will make up special inks 
for your requirements which may be used without adding drier 
and without washing up the presses more than once daily. You 
doubtless know that heat is the best drier, and no chemical 
drier, whether from lead, manganese, or cobalt, is efficient at 
low temperature. For your purpose a cobalt drier is most effec- 
tive because it dries as fast as lead and manganese driers, but 
dries from the surface down, while the lead and manganese 
driers dry up to the surface. If it is practicable to maintain a 
temperature of 75 degrees in the pressroom day and night, you 
will find the drying of a suitable ink with the proper propor- 
tion of cobalt drier not at all difficult. The gold ink will require 
more drier than ordinary black and colored inks. If even tem- 
perature can not be maintained you may still take advantage of 
drying quality of heat by baking ink on wood before varnishing. 


Halftone Print on Uncoated Cardboard 


“Please let me know how to get the best results from a 
halftone cut on a card like sample.” 

Answer.— Pull a light impression on thin tagboard. Level 
the impression with thin tissue patches. Make a cut-out of the 
impression of the halftone on the tagboard, cutting away the 
black border rule entirely. Paste the cut-out on the sheet be- 
neath the drawsheet. Level the impression on the type with 
tissue patches. Use a toned platen press halftone black ink. 


Eugene St. John 


Equipment for Magazine of 100,000 Circulation 

“We are publishing a sixty-four-page magazine of 100,000 
circulation. The cover is printed in two colors. The magazines 
are rolled and wrapped separately for mailing, except those 
going to news-stands. We would appreciate any suggestion you 
can offer for the handling of this work in the 
most economical way; that is, with flat-bed 
presses, giving us a list of the equipment you 
would recommend for handling a job of this size 
and character.” 

Answer.— From the fact that you are mak- 
ing the inquiry we surmise this is your first ven- 
ture in this field. The answer depends largely (1) 
on the character of the illustrations (if any) and 
(2) on the time between receipt of copy and day 
of publication. At the start we would advise you 
to consult your banker and, say, three other lead- 
ing business men of your city of proved sound 
judgment on the future of the magazine and your 
likelihood of retaining the contract for printing a 
definite length of time. Many printers have over- 
equipped to get out magazines, and either the magazine has not 
been a success or the printing contract has been lost, leaving 
the printer with a white elephant on his hands, in superfluous 
equipment. On the other hand, some magazines grow in leaps 
and bounds and one lot of equipment is hardly installed before 
the increased circulation has made it obsolete and a costly 
change in equipment must be made. Be sure, then, to plan 
for the future, and that may mean curved plates and rotary 
presses at the start instead of the flat forms you mention. How- 
ever, we will answer your question as put. If the magazine 
is to contain fine screen halftones in every form you will likely 
use coated paper, and then the two-revolution flat-bed cylinder 
press, equipped with automatic feeder, electric, or gas heater 
and extension delivery is indicated. A two-color press is ideal 
for your covers, but other work to keep it busy would be 
required, as it would print the covers of one issue in two colors 
on both sides of the sheet in one week. The presses should 
handle a sixteen-page form. How many presses are needed 
depends on how fast you must print. If coated paper is used 
on the cover only, the remainder of the magazine may be 
handled advantageously on perfecting flat-bed cylinder presses 
which print thirty-two pages in one operation, sixteen pages on 
each side of the sheet. All presses should be equipped with 
automatic feeders, electric or gas heaters and extension deliv- 
ery. You will also need up-to-date power paper cutting ma- 
chines, folding machines with wire stitchers, ample binding and 
mailing room and for mailing either a machine of the Wing 
type, which uses a list printed on paper, or one which prints 
from stencils directly on the cover of the magazine. In the 
composing room you would need one or more composing ma- 
chines and the other essentials for the job, such as job type 
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for ads. and heads, chases, steel furniture, etc. If the magazine 
is not of a newsy nature so that dates are merely historical 
you may be able to arrange the equipment and the work to best 
advantage; but on the other hand, if the magazine must be 
printed and mailed soon after you get the copy into type and 
proofs O. K.’d, you will need a more costly equipment with 
its problem of a large volume of work to keep it busy when 
not used on the magazine. For these reasons we have touched 
on only the salient points; how many machines of each sort, 
etc., will depend on how much time you have for the work. 
You have a reserve in that you can operate night and day, or 
three eight-hour shifts. Do not draw too deeply on this reserve 
to keep down the equipment, as it may be needed at times in 
order to make the mails or other requirements. 


Wants Thick Pressboard 

“We would be grateful if you could advise us where we 
can obtain pressboard around seventy-five-thousandths inch in 
thickness. The body of the impression cylinders on one of our 
rotary presses is ninety-thousandths inch below the bearers 
and we have been experiencing considerable difficulty in getting 
the sharpness in our printing that we desire.” 

Answer.—The pressboard on the market runs from nine- 
thousandths to thirty-thousandths inch. The gage you mention 
is only obtainable by special order, and we would not advise its 
use for packing. It would be better to use prepared drawsheet 
paper over the thirty-thousandths inch pressboard. If you are 
determined to use a sheet around seventy-five-thousandths 
inch, zinc, copper, or brass is preferable to pressboard. 


Biscuit Overlay 

“ Will you send me a good formula for making a biscuit 
overlay? I have some idea how it is made, but I’m not sure.” 

Answer.— Ink up a platen press with bookbinders’ ink or a 
stiff cover ink. Double roll and use enough ink to ink the form 
as heavy as possible without filling the highlights. Pull two 
impressions on the drawsheet. With grippers and fenders clear- 
ing the sheet, pull an impression on 17 by 22 — 13 bond paper. 
The double impression on drawsheet offset on the reverse of the 
sheet is sprinkled with flour as well as the impression on the 
face, and the flour is baked on the ink. Pastry flour is best, 
and it should be sifted to remove all foreign material, lumps, 
etc. The baking should be slow and moderate, stopping as soon 
as the flour is firmly bonded with the ink. The overlay is then 
ready for use or may be varnished if preferred. The biscuit 
overlay is more tedious to make and can not be compared with 
the mechanical chalk relief overlay, which is easy to make, 
more accurate and certain, and is more economical if much 
plate printing is done. 


Carbon Ink on Small Press 


“T wish to ask for criticism on the enclosed carbon job. 
It was run on an 8 by 12 Gordon press with two rollers. The 
packing consisted of soft underpacking with a hard surface. 
The customer wishes this carbon to be light. I single-rolled, 
double-rolled, and triple-rolled, and marked a sample of each. 
The job was printed from a stereotype cast. I do not have the 
best equipment to work with as you will notice from the print- 
ing, and I am just an apprentice, too. I wish to ask if it is 
possible to make carbon ink run from a fountain. Do you 
think a rubber or shellac-treated surface would be better than 
metal to print from? ” 

Answer.—The job is all that could be expected under the 
conditions stated. A plate of this size is better printed on a 
10 by 15 press equipped with vibrators on the form rollers. 
You could get better results than shown on the smaller press 
by using a cut-out in your overlay, running the ink from the 
fountain and printing three impressions in register instead of 
triple-rolling. 
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Varnished Sheets Stick Together 

“We have recently installed a spirit varnish equipment and 
are having a little trouble. The difficulty we are having is that 
the sheets are not quite dry enough after they have gone 
through the drier, there being just a trace of sticking when 
the sheets are ready to be placed in the cases. We wind the 
sheets, but have been informed by customers that after the 
labels have been cut there is still this tendency to adhere, 
although the labels readily come apart with a little rolling. 
We reduce the spirit varnish with alcohol and are just won- 
dering if something else can be added which will make the 
varnish dry easier, or must we depend upon more heat to 
more thoroughly dry the varnish? We can assure you that any 
help you can give us will be greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.— In the cold, damp weather this trouble is com- 
mon. You may be using a little too much varnish or reducing 
with too much or too little alcohol. After checking on these 
points, bring fresh air in (from which moisture has been re- 
moved) and direct it down onto the center of the sheets as they 
travel on the conveyor. This tends to make the drying uniform 
all over the sheet. Otherwise the edges dry first. While more 
heat may not be required it is likely that more dry air is neces- 
sary and more time should elapse before packing. 


Slur on Cylinder Job Presses 

“On the enclosed sheet, printed on a fast cylinder job 
press, there is a slur on the two bottom lines. I have this 
trouble every time I get solid type pages. The rollers are set 
perfectly, the temperature in the place is about 75° F., the 
brush on the cylinder is down as far as I could get it, and I 
placed a few brads on the furniture at the end of the form, 
but still I couldn’t overcome it.” 

Answer.—The pressure on the large halftones above these 
lines is holding the squeeze off of the slurring lines. Insufficient 
pressure is a common cause of slur. If you will graduate the 
impression more carefully you can avoid the slur. Ink appears 
too soft and greasy. This aggravates the blurred effect. 


Deckled, Beveled, and Colored Card Edges 

“Could you give me information about beveling and color- 
ing the edges of visiting or other cards? I understand that 
coloring the edges of cards is somewhat of a secret and I would 
appreciate your advice in this instance.” 

Answer.—There is no secret to the edging of cards, but it 
is practically a closed field occupied by manufacturing station- 
ers who have special equipment, trained workers whose fam- 
ilies have worked in this field for generations, and paper mill 
connections, all of which make it more economical to become 
agent of a manufacturing stationer than to compete. 


How to Avoid Filling 

“ Our pressman tried every means he knew to keep a half- 
tone cut from filling up; we sent for special ink and had new 
cut made. What suggestion can you offer? ” 

Answer.— On a plate form consisting of two tones only, 
one solid and the other highlight, it is necessary to use a cut 
overlay. Cut-outs should be used on the large letters. The spe- 
cial ink is not suited to the form, paper, and press, as it rubs 
off a week after printing, showing the varnish has filtered into 
the paper and left the pigment on the surface. Such a soft var- 
nish is inclined to fill. If you must use it, add No. 3 varnish. 


Duplex Rollers 
“Do you recommend so-called duplex or all-season rollers 
for form rollers or angle rollers? ” 
Answer.— You have probably confounded “‘ Duplex ” with 
“ Tdeal ” rollers. The Duplex composition is used on both form 
and distributor rollers. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


RaitHBy, LawrENCE & Co., Limitep, London.— 
The “‘ Jubilee Number ” of your house-organ Sales, 
ssued in hard-bookbinding, is an outstanding ex- 
imple of the best in the graphic arts. The regular 
ext pages, composed in Garamond with headings in 
‘aslon Old Face and with wide, pleasing margins, 
ire suggestive of the finest book work. In addition 
here are exhibits of various types of display typog- 
raphy in the back of the book; these are among 
he best we have seen. An interesting feature of 
these inserts is their wide range. Yet, the most 
striking evidence of your expert craftsmanship is 
verhaps exhibited by two specimens of a most com- 
non type of work, namely, halftones from wash 
drawings. They are as nearly perfectly printed as 
any halftones we recall ever having seen. In fact, 
while the general format of the book, layout, art- 
work, and typography are of the best grade, the 
printing is particularly outstanding. 

Franz BoseN, Amsterdam, Holland.—The large 
1927 calendar for the Drukkerij de Braake Grond, 
printed in six colors from linoleum blocks cut by 
you, is quite the most ambitious example of work 
in this medium we have seen. An illustration of 
some fish in water, unusually interesting studies, ap- 
pears on each of the four sheets. These are 
apparently accurately drawn, and they are 
assuredly interestingly depicted. The detail 
in the illustration is so fine, the colors so 
softly and beautifully blended, that one 
would not at first guess the work was done 
with linoleum blocks. The colors are unusu- 
ally pleasing, appropriate, and harmonious. 
We wish it were possible to reproduce the 
calendar in such manner as to do it justice, 
but the only thing we could do would be to 
show it by halftone in black and white, 
which would be unfair, as much of its 
charm is in the colorwork. In a reproduc- 
tion, the size would have to be so small 
that all detail would be lost. 

CANADA PRINTING INK Company, LIm- 
ITED, Toronto.— You have been very kind 
to send us your house-organ Canadaink, 
and we have enjoyed and admired it, even 
though we have not said so for a long 
time. The cover design of your “ All Black 
Number ”’ is so striking, however, it de- 
mands immediate recognition. The bled 
border in red around a reverse etching in 
black covering most of the page makes a 
striking effect. With a little of the red 
in their figures and clothing, otherwise 
showing in white, there are two Negro 
minstrels doing the cakewalk in great glee. 
The effect, as usual with reverse plates, is 
of printing in white and red on black stock. 
This is partly responsible for the striking 
effect and for lifting the item from the 
commonplace and conventional. 

H. D. Wismer, San Diego.—The blotter 
in Goudy Old Style, “I love the man that 
can smile,” etc., is very pleasing, although 
it would be better if set the short way of 
the stock. The lines are decidedly too long 
to be read with comfort and with certainty 
of clear comprehension. 

ALFRED G. NEwNuHAM, Rochester, New 
York.— Most of the specimens you submit 
are excellent; one or two come so near 
scoring “ exceptional” without doing so 
that a word of advice is required. The title 
of the Rochester Club Christmas menu is 


especially pleasing with respect to type and orna- 
ment, as well as colors of ink and the figured paper. 
The page doesn’t score because the type lines and 
the ornament are too far apart; they don’t combine 
to create the effect of unified design as they should. 
The lines are too high and the ornament just a 
shade low; if they were pulled together closer the 
effect would be charming. The illustration on the 
third page is too low, and the page is bottom-heavy 
as a consequence. The third (menu) page shows 
quite plainly the ill effect of margins that are too 
narrow. Since the many items on the menu are set 
in caps., perforce in rather too small a size, we 
suggest lower-case italics as more satisfactory. On 
the title of the folder for the autumn opening of the 
B. Forman Company the oak leaf ornament is away 
too large and, considering its greater contrast against 
the paper as printed in the stronger color, it unbal- 
ances the page decidedly at the bottom. The design 
is also spread out too much and shows the need of 
a break of white space to give a breathing spell. 
Clever grouping may reduce the effect of the 
amount of matter in a page; scattering it out over 
the page gives one the opposite impression and 
often discourages reading. The Struckmar folder in 
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bindery work, newspapers, magazines—in separate pieces and complete campaigns. 


THE PRINTING INDUSTRY of WICHITA. 


Impressive announcement for a display of printing put on by the 
printers of Wichita, Kansas. The original, printed in black and 
blue on a sheet of parchment 12 by 18 inches, is especially 
impressive. Attached is a blue ribbon under the gold seal. 


green and brown on light green stock is particularly 
attractive and impressive. In fact, as a whole, your 
work rates high. 

Perry Hicu Scuoor Press, Pittsburgh.— So far 
as arrangement and display are concerned all speci- 
mens are very good. There is some crowding of 
lines, particularly on the ticket for the Second An- 
nual Hi-Y Revue, and the light-tone unit border so 
generally used is too weak and too ornate to work 
well with the type. We regret you do not have more 
stylish type faces. Although the Century is an ex- 
cellent face for the text matter of a paper, booklet, 
or magazine, it is far too severe and commonplace 
for program titles, cards, and tickets, and other sim- 
ilar items, which constitute the bulk of your work 
and require a type of more grace and beauty in 
form and design. 

Davip R. Erwin, Detroit.—The brochure for the 
new Cadillac-made LaSalle automobile is rich and 
distinctive; papers and artwork suggest a decided 
French atmosphere. As we’d expect, the best of all 
things that enter into the production of a fine book- 
let advertising a fine car are evident. 

THe Atpus Printers, New York.— “ Villa 
Sueno at Palm Beach ”’ is an impressive and unusu- 
ally attractive brochure. Typography, deco- 
ration, and illustration are particularly 
harmonious and, on fine paper, the item 
reflects what it is supposed to — that is, a 
high-grade subdivision. 

H. D. L. Nipermater, Bristol, Tennes- 
see.— Specimens most recently submitted 
are consistent with work of yours we have 
seen before; they are of excellent grade 
typographically. 

SaMuEL E. Katz, San Francisco.—The 
business card for Armin Katz, window trim- 
mer, is distinctive in arrangement and very 
attractive indeed; quite suitable, in fact, 
for one whose profession may be classified 
among the arts. 

The Norman Transcript, Norman, Okla- 
homa.— In general appearance and in 
arrangement the circular titled “A Sug- 
gestion on Fraternity Publications” is ex- 
cellent. The only thing we can mention 
that we are positive would have made it 
better would be to set the text in Caslon. 
The ‘‘ modern ” machine face in which the 
body is set is very clear and readable, but 
not so artistic as Caslon, which, if used for 
body, would harmonize the text and display. 
The line ‘ Printing Department’’ in the 
signature, letter-spaced to the length of the 
line The Norman Transcript, just above, 
and set in capitals of italic, looks bad as 
a result of the contrast against the roman 
line above and particularly of the excep- 
tional letter-spacing. The effect of the group 
would be better if the line were shorter; in 
fact, there was no reason why the lines 
should be of even length. The form would 
easily have stood a little more of the red; 
in fact, if the rules across the top and 
bottom were red, and if a plain type initial 
were used in color, the form would be more 
interesting and have considerably more 
attention value. However, as stated, the 
item is very good as it stands. Indeed, we 
are glad to find one who errs on the right 
side with respect to the amount of color in 
forms of the kind, that is, if he must 
err at all. 
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CENTRAL TECHNICAL COoLLEGE, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia—The year book reprinting specimens of 
work done by students of the printing classes dur- 
ing 1926 is commendable, as are most of the speci- 
mens. The ornament at the bottom of the type 
group inside the panel on the cover is too small in 
relation to the space, the size of the panel, and 
the page as a whole. An ornament of some decora- 
tive merit, and about half an inch in diameter, 
would have added materially to the appearance of 
the page. If there is one fault with the work that 
is outstanding — remember it measures up to a very 
good commercial standard — it is spacing between 
words, which is too wide, especially in groups of 
relatively large size type. Short lines are difficult 
to space and avoid wide spacing because of the 
small number of words providing spaces over which 
excess space may be distributed. We find space be- 
tween words is excessive in many cases where the 
slightest letter-spacing would have corrected the 
fault. It is often possible to make the measure a 
pica wider or narrower and avoid bad spacing. One 
of the best specimens in the portfolio is the cover 
design, ‘‘ The Needle.” It is simple and direct in 
arrangement, well balanced, and effectively arranged 
and displayed. The ornaments used as cut-offs inside 
the border, however, are so small they do not count; 
wide word-spacing that could easily have been 
avoided is apparent and, in addition, the lines of 
the main group are too closely line-spaced. There 
is too little contrast in size among the display sizes 
on the card for the musicale and dance of the 
Musical Art Club. Nothing stands out. The more 


Woodcut from Pierre Gringore's Caffell of Laboure. 
printed by Pynson in 1505 
London: Published by Linotype ¢ Machinery Limited 
9 Kingsway, W.C.2 


Title page of magazine by the famous London printing house of George W. Jones. The 
feature item in this issue is an article on Richard Pynson, hence the typographic treatment 
of the page. Original in black and orange-red on toned white paper. 




















important points should be larger; 
that is, some of them, and the less 
important parts should be set much 
smaller. On the same page there is 
a card in which the main display 
is Old English, and the line letter- 
spaced. Old English should not be 
letter-spaced; the face is a closely 
knit, black letter. Lines and groups 
in the style should reflect the char- 
acteristics of the letters, which they 
can not do if letter-spaced. 

THe W. B. Conxkey Company, 
Hammond.— “ Color Experiences ” 
contains some of the most attractive 
illustrations in full color we have 
seen and emphasizes the facilities 
of your plant for the execution of 
high-grade process printing. The 
work is faultlessly done. In view 
of the above we regret the cover of 
the brochure is not in keeping. 
Understand, we do not say it is a 
bad job, for it is not—only it 
doesn’t measure up to the inside. 
This is a reversal of the usual rule, 
for which there is some justifica- 
tion in the fact that we must put 
our best foot forward. We mention 
the point because we feel confident 
you were capable of a cover as good 
as the inside. The color print tipped 
onto the front, showing the entrance 
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to your place of business, is too large. With every- 
thing else about the page, the border, and the let- 
tered title, in gold — which at certain angles doesn’t 
show up —the illustration stands out too much. 
There is apparent need of a border of stronger 
value to frame the page and give it the required 
weight. If the border were stronger, that is, in a 
stronger color than gold, the feeling that the illus- 
tration is too large might vanish. Likewise the let- 
tering. A touch of gold in border and lettering, or 
as an inner panel for the illustration, if made 
smaller, would be desirable. 

Tue Mayers Company, Los Angeles.—Your 1927 
calendar is a dandy and is faultlessly executed in 
every detail. 

Koun & Pottock, Baltimore—— Your cut-out 
folder, titled ‘ Getting Off to the Right Start,”’ 
through a slit in which a blotter is inserted, is 
clever. Except for one point it is well executed; 
the lettering on the front is rather crude. 

TyLeR STREET ScHOOL CLASs IN PRINTING, Bos- 
ton.— While as schoolwork the specimens are very 
satisfactory, they lack considerable of being high 
grade. First off the reel you do not have stylish 
type faces. While the Century, which is largely 
used, is one of the most legible faces, it has little 
if any grace and beauty. It is not, therefore, satis- 
factory on jobwork — cards, title pages, and motto 
cards like ‘‘ Sail— Don’t Drift.” Next in line 
among the weaknesses of the work is spacing, which 
is often too wide between words and too close 
between lines, especially those in capitals. Lines 
of display are often spaced altogether too widely 
between words when the slightest letter-spacing 
would have obviated the fault. Consideration of 
what constitutes the proper handling of poems 
brings out a bad fault in the hanger, ‘‘ The Torch.” 
Note that all the lines are flush at the left, where 
the type group makes a straight horizontal line, 
whereas on the right, due to the irregular length of 
the lines, the side is irregular. The space between 
type and border is the same on the left as it is at 
the right of the longest lines. No consideration was 
given the fact that the short lines provide additional 
space on the right. The white space should be dis- 
tributed evenly on both sides, on the whole, which 
means the long lines should be closer to the border 
than the flush lines are at the left. In this case the 
longest line should run up to within a pica of the 
border on the right side. Balance the white space. 
Presswork on the cut of the George Washington 
card is decidedly weak and broken; it detracts mate- 
rially from what is otherwise a very interesting and 
attractive composition. Don’t insert ornaments be- 
tween words of a group where no point of punctua- 
tion would naturally appear if the matter were regular 





































Handsome cover design of the magazine, the title of which is shown 
above. The design is printed in gold over green. An exceptional 
demonstration of the possibilities of typographical ornaments 


in fine cover designing. 
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text composition. Such ornaments cause the reader 
to pause, and a pause where there should be none 

-and where words that should be read closely 
together are separated — may cause it to be read 
incorrectly. Besides, ornaments so used detract from 
appearance, 

S. Vance Cactey, San Francisco.— Specimens 
submitted by you are of the highest grade, the 
large wall card for Pierce, Fair & Co. being espe- 
cially attractive and effective. Although we rather 
dislike to find the entire text of ‘‘ A Major Art” 
composed in italics, the general binding and format 
of this hard-bound book is excellent; likewise the 
one titled ‘‘ The Paraffin Companies, Incorporated,’ 
which is composed in that very beautiful book face, 
Kennerley. Colors and stocks are invariably har- 
nonious and in excellent taste. The menu for the 
innual banquet of the Stock and Bond Exchange 
s a striking novelty. 

Tue J. W. Burke PrintTING Company, Macon, 
Georgia.—The souvenir program for the Southeast- 
rn Shoe Dealers’ Association is an exceptionally 
ine piece of work. As a rule souvenir programs are 

joke typographically. Your cover is striking, but, 
what is more unusual, the advertisements as well as 
the text pages throughout are composed in excellent 
aste and pleasing type faces. On top of it all, it 
is admirably printed on good paper. The smaller 
tems are equally high grade. 

HicH ScHoot PRintTING DEPARTMENT, Rock 
Island, Illinois—The work of boy pupils is com- 
nendable as such; in fact, considerably above the 
average for its class. The wall card, ‘‘ The First 
Master Craftsman,” is especially good; the type 
ind border are harmonious, the composition in 
Cloister is excellent, and the colors of ink — black 
ind grayed light blue — are very pleasing on the 
light gray stock. As a rule, the idea of having one 
color of ink in one-half of the fountain and another 


The mass of close-spaced caps. in the main panel is 
decidedly detrimental to legibility and unpleasing 
on close examination, but the first impression made 
by this booklet cover in a shade and tint of blue 
on light blue mottled stock is very pleasing and 
impressive. It is shown, however, mainly because 
it illustrates an effective use of stock ornaments. 
By the J. W, Burke Company, Macon, Georgia. 
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“4 4 THAT THE BOOK OF STONE, SO SOLID AND 
SOENDURING MUST MAKE WAY FOR THE BOOK 
OF PAPER, STILL MORE SOLID AND ENDURING” 


UR fair readers will pardon us for pausing a 
moment to search for the hidden meaning of 
those enigmatical words of the archdeacon: 

R The one will kill the other. The book will 

“i Ro) kill the building.” 

In our opinion this thought had two phases. In the first 
place it was the thought of a priest. It was the terror of a 
true ecclesiastic at sight of a new agent—printing. It was 
the fear and confusion of the man of the sanctuary at sight 
of Gutenberg’s light-giving press. It was the pulpit and the 
manuscript, the spoken word and the written word, taking 
fright at the printed word ; something similar to the stupor 
of a sparrow who should see the angel Legion spread his six 
million wings. It was the cry of the prophet who already 
hears the busy noise and stir of humanity set free, who sees 
in the future intellect undermining faith, opinion super- 
seding belief, the world shaking off the yoke of Rome; the 
presage of the philosopher who sees human ideas,volatilized 
by the press, evaporate from the theocratic receiver; the 
dread of the soldier who examines the iron battering-ram 
and says: The tower must fall. It meant that one power was 
about to succeed another power. It meant: The press will 
kill the church. 

But underlying this idea, doubtless the first and simplest, 
there was, to our thinking, another and more recent one, a 
corollary of the first, less easily seen and more easily con- 
tested; a point of view quite as philosophic, but not that of 
the priest alone—that of the scholar and the artist as well. 


Initial text page of handsome hard-bound book by S. Vance Cagley, San Francisco. The entire text, as this 
page, is composed in italic, which gives it character, but the volume is distinguished for the excellence of 
the arrangement and composition, the fine quality of the paper (a high-grade laid), and excellent margins. 


in the other so that at the top the printing will 
be in one of the colors and at the bottom the other 
— blending together in the middle — is not produc- 
tive of pleasing results. It is novel, of course, but 
usually cheap. We do not consider it appropriate on 
a motto card such as “ The Printer’s Type,” which 
is otherwise satisfactory. It would, indeed, have been 
very good if the form were printed in a deep rich 
brown on the India tint antique stock. If the ver- 
tical rules extending downward from the panel on 
the cover of the ‘“‘ Annual Report of the Board of 
Education ” were eliminated the design would be 
much improved. The rules detract materially from 
the appearance of the page and from the attention 
to the copy matter in the panel. The page would 
be more pleasing if, in addition, the panel were 
lowered somewhat; it is quite too high on the page. 
We consider the words ‘“‘ Annual Report” are too 
large in relation to the other display and especially 
the line ‘‘ Board of Education.’’ The panel itself, 
made to accommodate the large line of the major 
display, is too wide for the page and does not har- 
monize with it in shape. The color scheme is excel- 
lent. The title page is very good, although we would 
prefer to see it set in a light-face type. The form 
would easily stand another lead between lines all 
the way down the page, those of the central group 
being decidedly crowded. The group on the page 
backing the title page is set in too wide a measure 
and is not in proportion to the shape of the page, 
as it could be made if set in narrower measure, 
which would cause it to take up more space ver- 
tically. Such groups, being short of the depth of 


regulation pages, ought to be placed decidedly above 
the center if the page is to be balanced and have 
the effect of a pleasing distribution of white space. 
Except for the fact that the top margin is away 
too wide and the bottom one correspondingly too 
narrow, the text pages are satisfactory. We do not, 
however, like the Century Bold used for the heads, 
which, by the way, would be improved by the addi- 
tion of a lead between lines, where, of course, there 
is more than one. Presswork is pale, but, consider- 
ing readability only, not objectionably so. Do not 
use hyphens and other points, or ornaments, to fill 
out short final lines as on the motto card, ‘‘ A Good 
Book Is a Good Friend, Particularly If It Is a Bank 
Book.’’ The form, even as arranged, would be better 
with these eliminated. Often cards of this kind, with 
an equivalent amount of copy, are set with the last 
line on a line at the left with the first end of the 
second line, alongside the initial, no type in such a 
case appearing underneath the initial. That idea 
would have worked out well in this case and obvi- 
ated the effect of the last line being so short, which, 
however, the use of the dashes does not overcome. 
Cotter C. Kirspy, Durham, North Carolina.— 
Specimens submitted by you are excellent in every 
detail. Especial skill is evidenced in the display and 
arrangement of title pages and covers, to which you 
impart an interesting and effective appearance. 
Tue WInpsor Press, San Francisco.—The keep- 
sake volume titled ‘“‘ A Letter of Columbus”’ is a 
distinguished piece of work in the style of the in- 
cunabula, which is appropriate in view of the fact 
that America was discovered about the time of 
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IN PAYS ADVERTISING 
|; ITS HIGHEST TRIBUTE » 
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great position gives him, he has told the story of 
advertising to the people of this country as 
it has never been told before. 
~~ 
Repnnted from Painters’ Ink 
issue of Nov. 4, 1926 





IATION'S CHIEF EXECUTIVE TELLS “THE STORY OF ADVERTISING” 
TO THE PEOPLE — SAYS “ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE™ 
| 'OR years to come, men and businesses will | 
| refer to the written record of an address | 

made by President Coolidge before the an- | 
nual meeting of the American Association | 
| of Advertising Agencies for The Story of 
| | Advertising, October 27, 1926. The career of Calvin Cool- 
| | idge, as we know it, includes no Jong training in the 
| | school of business. His main concern throughout has been 
|| t0 know people and to know what they want to know. 
| | The advertising agent's greatest asset 1s his ability to un- 
|| derstand the mind of the consumer. Such understanding 
| | makes it possible for him to translate the message of an 
| | advertiser into words that get action from the consumer 
j | President Coolidge in this speech, has acted as advertis- 
|| ing agent for advertising. With his knowledge of the 
|| mind of the people and with the viewpoipt that his 




































WILLIAM H, WILKE 


DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 
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Combination cover design and title of a self-covered 
L. A. Braverman, the Procter & Collier Francisco, 


booklet by 


Company, Cincinnati. Original in black and brown 
on India tint antique paper. 


Aldus Manutius, et al. Workmanship is of the very 
best in every detail, and we consider you have pro- 
duced something really outstanding in the way of 
a souvenir. The selection of the paper stock carries 
the atmosphere quite as much as the type, the work 


as a whole indicating unusual care 
and intelligence. 

F. W. ScuumMaker, New York 
city.—The booklet, ‘‘ Penzance in 
Maine,” is impressive and distinc- 
tive; as an advertisement for a sum- 
mer resort development we feel con- 
fident it enjoyed, or will achieve, a 
remarkably fine result. Outstanding 
among its virtues is distinction; 
the booklet is wholly unusual in 
treatment as to art and typography 
and is in no sense conventional. 
The general technique of lettering, 
illustrations, printing, and paper is 
suggestive of the French. 

THe Mapre Press Company, 
York, Pennsylvania.— Your latest 
portfolio of specimens contains some 
exceptionally fine examples of How- 
ard N. King’s masterful typography. 
In fact, there is only one item that 
we feel should be changed. That is 
the title page for the concert of the 
Wesleyan University Glee Club, on 
which the large Vanity initial in the 
word “Concert”? seems altogether 
out of place, ill-fitting, and incon- 
sistent. The page is otherwise digni- 
fied and pleasing; the initial is flip- 
pant and altogether informal. The 
other pages of this folder are in ex- 
cellent taste. 

GrorcE BALLINGER, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh.— We quite agree with those 
who have complimented your em- 
ployers, McMahon Brothers, on the 
appearance of the blotter, “ Fifty 
Years.”” It is, indeed, very striking 
on the red stock and conforms to 
the best ideas in copy, layout, and 
typography for blotters. It is all 
but axiomatic that the fewer the 
words the better a blotter will be 
from the standpoint of publicity 
value. The blotter for the Funeral 
Directors’ Association is well dis- 
played and interesting in arrange- 
ment, but the line across the bot- 
tom is too weak with respect to 
balance in design and also from an 
advertising point of view. The script 
letter initial opening the poem is 
inharmonious; since there is plenty 
of display in the design, moreover, 














PROGRAM 
| Part I 3 
' | 1. (a) Campus Song MAGKE '85 

4 | (0) Sword of Ferrara Butaep ; 


2. (a) Andante Contabile TSCHAIEOWSEI 
(6) Minuet BoccmrRint 


3. (a) The Long Day Closes SULLIVAN 
(b) Swing Low, Sweet Chariot Reppick 


| 4. (0) Thias (Meditation) Masseser $ | 
i (0) From the Cane Brake Gaxpwee ; 
| wrk KUML 


5. (@) Twilight Song. Warre '06 
(6) Somg Memories. . Hargincton '82 3 | 


| 
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6. Soldiers’ Chorus (Faust) . Gouxop 
! 

| 3. The Jibers 
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| 8. (0) The Lotus Flower . . SCHUMANN ; 
\ 3 \ ©) Amici $i 


i 9. The Serenaders 


10. Alma Mater 
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Beautiful announcement by John Henry Nash, San 


etching is tipped onto the hand-made paper 
used for the folder. 


it was not needed to give “ color. 
poem should not be opened with an initial; it seems 
to nullify the typical effect of verse. We would 
much prefer to see the main display in a good 
roman upper and lower case or capitals, or even 
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A pamphlet showing many new and unusual 





borders which may he combined into an 








unlimited variety of designs 
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AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


SETS THE TYPE FASHIONS EVERYWHERE 


Row«..- 


—_— 








The best decorative artists have nothing on the able typographer these days, with 
the type founders supplying large numbers of borders and decorations by such men 
as Teague, Cleland, et al. Here is the title page of a booklet issued by the 
American Type Founders Company exploiting only those of its decorative utilities 
that are designed by Teague. It is full of good suggestions for the typographer 
with unusual and effective combinations of several borders, like that of this title 
page, thus both effective and attractive. 


Clean, beautiful typography date this pro- 


for the artist, William H. Wilke, whose gram page by Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania. 
Harmony of type, ornaments, rules, and_ border 


is especially pleasing. 


” Ordinarily, a italics, instead of Old English, which is spaced too 
widely between words. The letterhead for the stere- 
otypers’ and electrotypers’ convention is effectively 
displayed, but takes up too much space, the type 
occupying more than a third of the page, whereas 








it should take up one-fifth or one- 
fourth. The same display might have 
been retained and the objection ob- 
viated if there were less margin 
outside the border. When a border is 
used on a letterhead the effect is 
best when it is near the edge. The 
form would also be improved if the 
names across the top were in Book- 
man, like the larger display, instead 
of the heavy Copperplate Gothic. 
The accompanying envelope is un- 
usually effective in arrangement, 
but we would like it better if the 
one main display line were in a 
face more harmonious with the 
Bookman. 

WorcesTER Boys’ TRADE SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Massachusetts.—The col- 
lection of Christmas cards by stu- 
dents of the printing class is very 
commendable; all are in excellent 
taste, also neatly arranged and com- 
posed. Where the colors have been 
hand-painted with water color the 
effect is especially pleasing; this 
work is well done and the colors are 
harmonious. We particularly like 
those of Edmund R. Braczyk and 
Edward J. Connor. ; 

R. W. WasuesisH, The Huron 
Press, Chicago.— ‘‘ Extra Fountain 
Profits”’ is indeed very strong in 
attention and advertising value. The 
cover is unusually striking while 
the typography, in Bookman oi 
good size, set off by liberal margins 
and with white space otherwise, is 
quite compelling and decidedly read- 
able. There is, however, more space 
than necessary under the running 
heads; the margins at the bottom 
are accordingly too narrow, the folios 
being decidedly too close to the bot- 
tom edge of the page. Spacing is 
wide between words in many places, 
but that is a detail which, while 
important and affecting to some ex 
tent the general appearance of the 
item, is not serious, particularly in 
view of the good features. 

P. Ruiz & Hnos, Havana, Cubz. 


— Between the two menu covers 


there is no question as to which 
better. It is the one in roman, Th 
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THE GEORGE STECK 6 RE ANE Ae 6 
 % “Books from BEACON HILL” 


Fs 
Lut George Steck Piano came under the controlof The Acolian >) sp. RIC 
Company in 1904. ~ pike hacia . 3 
Like the Weber, the George Steck reflected the genius of one ~'sternat onal THE STORY OF THE 
particular person, exceptionally endowed to produce a piano of Koncn= BOSTON PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 


distinct individuality. LI yN " , 
In 1853 George Steck began to manufacture his own Piano- ee 


forte. Before that ume he had been associated with other manu 
facturers and had acquired an enviable reputation as an author- DH SIT le ae 
ity on piano tone and construction. , 
His own piano took its place among the world’s most famous 
instruments from the start. Its high musical qualities, its ex- 
traordinary durability, the thoroughness of every detail of its 
manufacture won for it distinguished honors and recognition in 
Europe as well as in America. Examples of its standing in the 
critical musical centers of the Old World are numerous. Among 
them may be cited its receiving of the highest award at the great 
Vienna Exposition in 1873—and its selection by the famous 
Nibelungen Orchestra at Bayreuth, as a gift to express appre- 
ciation of its great conductor, Richard Wagner. 
As with the Weber, The Acolian Company has cherished the 
ideals and formulas of the originator of the George Steck with 
scrupulous care_ In consequence, this noble instrument 1s a gen- 
eral favorite among musicians and musical people throughout 
the entre civihzed world. 
Of great significance 1s the fact that the George Steck 1s today 
in such wide demand that it 1s manufactured 1n five different 
countries. Only two other pianos share with the Steck this inter 
national renown. These are the Weber, which 1s made in Eng 
land and America, and the Steinway, made in America and in 


Germany. 
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First page of a chapter or section from a handsome brochure produced for the 
Aeolian Company by the Cheltenham Press, New York city. 


page in the illegible Old English face is made worse 
by the embossing; in silver ink, it is all but im- 
possible to read it except at some angles. The other 
face is not only clearer, but the engraving does not 
seriously affect legibility, the letters not being raised 
so much nor so filled up. The effect is chaste, dig- 
nified and pleasing. 

RicHarD H. MeEnz, Chicago.—The program 
menu for the tenth anniversary meeting of the 
Lombard Fellowship Club is as much unlike, 
and as superior to, the average form of the 
kind as a diamond outshines plain glass. Real 
originality as well as excellent taste are mani- 
fest in its format and execution, for which, of 
course, considerable credit is due the compositor 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company who car- 
ried out your ideas. Just one little detail mars 
its otherwise wholly satisfactory appearance, the 
date group on the title page is too low and too 
close to the bottom edge of the page. It should 
be raised about half an inch. The other two 
groups would stand raising, but should be moved 
less than the bottom group. The colors are 
very pleasing. 

T. F. Stovatt, Dallas—The work you sub- 
mit, executed in the plant of R. C. Dyer & 
Co., is of the highest grade. The cover for the 
Christmas issue of the Hardware and Imple- 
ment Journal in black, red, green, and gold is 
especially fine, also quite unusual for a trade 
magazine. The cover of the program for the 
Texas Hardware and Implement Association is 
unusually original, something rare nowadays 
with so much printing being done. The colors 
are especially pleasing. We are reproducing the 
page as a suggestion whereby other typogra- 
phers may achieve variety in their own work. 
There are too many ornaments in red in the 
text of the Christmas greeting for the South- 
western Paper Company and too much ginger- 


bread about the letterhead for the local typoth- This booklet cover by T. F. Stovall 
etae. In contrast, and although of strikingly the designation ‘“‘ unusual” with a bang. 


Rivers PrintTING Company, Boone, North Caro- 
lina.— Except for three rather minor considerations 
your letterhead is satisfactory. Display is good, and 
the contour of the group is pleasing and graceful. 
The red is quite too dull, indicating that the disc 
of the press was not thoroughly clean before the 
red was applied. The envelope corner is not nearly 


PEE 


A booklet cover of rough textured paper with the title on a label is pleasing 
when, as in this case, the paper and typography are high class. 


so satisfactory. If the lines were set naturally as 
on the letterhead the effect would be much im- 
proved. The forced squaring of the group by extraor- 
dinary letter-spacing of the second line and by 
hyphens spaced a pica apart between city and state 
in the third line is an especially bad fault. The 
group doesn’t hold together, is ill-shaped, and the 
manner in which the lines of such irregular 
length have been made even makes it awkward. 
The underscoring of the first line is also bad; 
the line is already the most prominent. The rule 
creates needless emphasis and, what is worse, 
cheapens the effect of an item which should re- 
flect dignity and beauty. Lines should be set in 
such size as will emphasize them in relation to 
their importance and should be left their natural 
length unless very awkward variations in length 
of lines result. In any event, the methods by 
which you lengthen lines, especially by the use 
of punctuation points, are taboo. 
Unitep States GOVERNMENT PRINTING OF- 
FICE SCHOOL OF APPRENTICES, Washington.— 
Typographically, the ‘‘Story of the Four 
Years ’’ is an attractive booklet. It is especially 
clean-looking, inviting to read, and readable. 
The small group of instructors is placed far too 
low on the page where it appears. It is below 
the actual center, whereas a group should be 
above the actual center to appear centered ver- 
tically. Furthermore, groups should be consid- 
erably above center in the interest of variety, 
as opposed to monotony, which results among 
other things from centering. The larger group 
on the next page is also too low. The rule 
arrangement of the text pages is satisfactory, 
but these pages are also placed a shade too 
low, although not so much so as to be particu- 
larly objectionable. 
ARUNDE H. KEANE, Sacramefito.— Specimens 
submitted by you are excellent. Some of them, 


Dallas, qualifies for particularly the stationery forms for the Chris- 
The panel orna- tensen school, are outstanding. Unusual layouts 


different treatments, the headings for the Car- ment is in orange and the type, except for the initial, is and pleasing colors make the work especially 
penter-Rogers Company and the Hardware and _ black. The initial letter is printed in the blue in which the effective from an attention standpoint; there is 


Implement Journal are excellent, as is the 
brochure for the Maple Terrace Apartments. 


bled border appears over the orange, which probably was 
not dry when the blue was overprinted; thus it appears 
green. It is possible, of course, that the initial was actually 


nothing drab about it. The enclosure for the 
morocco wallet, however, is entirely too crowded; 


The printing reflects very favorably on the printed in green. On cream tinted and figured stock the the effect of so many lines of closely spaced 


ability of your pressman. 


effect is pleasing as well as unusual. 


caps. is bad. 
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SinccaiR Lewis’ new book, “ Elmer 
Gantry,” is just off the press as I write 
this. The theme is a deft thrust at the 
hypocrisy of preachers, made through a 
caustic study of the individual who gives 
the book its name. Lewis’ satire is keen, 
but so keen at times that it loses the sub- 
tlety of satire to become vitriolic. One can 
sense the personal indignation of the 
author of “ Babbitt” and “Main Street” 
when he allows his own tense hatred to get 
the better of the art with which he is so 
capable. “Elmer Gantry” is too new to 
have stirred up the fuss that is inevitable. 
Perhaps by the time you read this, sturdy 
attacks will have been made for its sup- 
pression. Lewis is a journalistic genius with 
his fingers ever at the pulse of a nation 
which dotes over the spectacular. “ Elmer 
Gantry ” will be a best seller within a week. 
; Incidentally, though not insignifi- 
cantly, Lewis’ uncanny selection of names 
is still invulnerable. “ Gantry” has an in- 
fectious swing, and I'll wager the custom- 
ary odds that Gantryism will be one of 
this year’s additions to our vocabulary. I 
herewith file priority rights on the predic- 
tion and the word. (Written March 12.) 





ARE YOU A GOOD SPELLER? That question 
was put to me the other day, and I an- 
swered quickly in the affirmative. I have 
always been rather proud of my ability, 
come through practice, of visualizing and 
memorizing words. I noticed, when I re- 
plied, that my interrogator smiled: “ Then,” 
he said, “ you won’t hesitate to give me a 
bet on this list of ten words. I'll bet you a 
dollar that you can’t spell correctly seven 
out of the ten. And the words aren’t un- 
usual. They are words you hear almost 
every day and use often. There’s no catch 
to it. The test is fair all the way through.” 
I took the bet. Seven out of ten sounded 
easy, particularly with familiar words. As 
he read them off, I wrote them down. Then 
I read my answers. I was correct on only 
six, and the dollar was his. It is too bad 
that I can’t give you the test. But I can 
give you the words and you can try them 
on your friends. Tests of this kind show 
that one man out of fifteen will spell seven 
of these words correctly and that one out 
of one hundred will get all ten. Try them 
out. It’s almost a sure thing for gamblers. 
Here they are: Battalion, kimono, naphtha, 
paraffin, rarefy, sacrilegious, tranquillity, 
liquefy, picnicking, supersede. 





I RECENTLY began an editorial for a 
house-organ thus: “ It is amazing how many 
business men, advertising for the first time 
in their careers, anticipate nothing but spec- 
tacular results.” From there on I set out to 
show why this was so and how it should be 
remedied. The editorial found a responsive 
note and letters came in. The most inter- 
esting, the most ironical, and the truest 
came from S. Roland Hall, familiar to all of 
us as author, teacher, and advertising spe- 
cialist. His letter is too ghastly true to pick 
apart. I quote it in its entirety: 

One reason why advertisers often expect too much 
is that publishers and advertising agency men often 
promise too much. It has not been long since two 
representatives of our largest advertising agencies 
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set forth plainly that ‘“ Advertising is no game or 
gamble’”’ and “ There is absolutely no guesswork 
about it . . . the returns can be definitely 
measured.” 

When, in my youthful innocence, I asked each 
of these agency men how they definitely measured 
the results of their own campaigns for new busi- 
ness there followed a silence with which President 
Coolidge’s reticence can not be compared. Mind 
you, there were no qualifications made in connec- 
tion with the statements I have quoted. The gen- 
tlemen who went on record in such emphatic fash- 
ion did not designate certain types of campaigns 
or even play safe to the extent of saying that the 
best type of advertising eliminates chance or guess- 
work to a large degree. 

We may still gamble a little when we build a new 
plant or enlarge our equipment. We do a little 
guessing when we employ twelve new salesmen, 
selecting them as carefully as we can. But in the 
sacred field of advertising, we have now gone so 
far as to eliminate gamble and guess. We just figure 
carefully, and the result follows automatically. 

When we say these things, and there is no chal- 
lenge in the business press, why shouldn’t the ad- 
vertiser expect a definite advertising return? 

“THe reading public in America is very 
interesting. It is an encouraging public. It 
buys books! Over here the public borrows 
them!” says Frank Swinnerton in the 
Evening Standard, London, on his return 
from America. Ah! Mr. Swinnerton, 
but you should know us better. From the 
pages of my 1925 notebook I cull the fol- 
lowing: April—Jim borrowed “ Ger- 
minal,” by Zola. May — Bill borrowed 
“The Florentine Dagger,’ by Hecht. 
August — Arthur borrowed “Cytherea,” 
by Hergesheimer; “The Rover,” by Con- 
rad, and “ The Return of the Native,” by 
Hardy. None of these has been re- 
turned. So you see, Mr. Swinnerton, we not 
only borrow, but we do not even return. 





FROM AN ARTICLE on the subject of house- 
organs in a recent direct-mail magazine of 
note I cull the following: “Authorities seem 
to agree that there are just four fields in 
which house-organs circulate: (1) Consum- 
ers, (2) dealers, (3) sales organizations, (4) 
employees.” This is very encour- 
aging. It is unusual that “ authorities ” 
should agree on such a ponderous problem. 
It is hinted, too, that weather prophets seem 
to agree that there are just eight types of 
weather: (1) Fair, (2) rain, (3) snow, (4) 
cloudy, (5) warm, (6) cool, (7) hot, (8) 
cold. I think the authorities will uphold this. 





As TIME GOES ON, man loses what little 
exclusive things he has had. At least he 
loses their exclusiveness. Being a father, I 
thought that pajamas would at least remain 
themselves. But along comes a New York 
retailer with an advertisement: “ Pajamas, 
Majamas and Kidjamas.” Gentlemen, I ask! 





Wnat a sad thing it is to be disillusioned 
so frequently. I have long thought of Texas 
as the he state of the Union, and now comes 
the hope-dashing news that a restaurant has 
just opened up down there and that its 
name — goodness - gracious - Chawncy - old - 
fellow-dontcha-know—is The Helpy-Selfy! 
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TIMELY ADVICE to young men about to 
succumb to the lure of spring: Love is a 
disease cured only by marriage. 





FLAPPERS originated the idea by painting 
weird designs on their slickers. Some, less 
talented, required their enamorata to pro- 
vide the essential decorations. And now — 
the step was a short one —slicker adver- 
tising is a fact. The idea has possibilities 
and we may now look forward to interest- 
ing, and very, very dull, rainy days. We 
may expect, too, the appearance of a new 
form of advertising in the classified sec- 
tions of our newspapers. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing will be typical: 

Young man, tall, handsome, offers full back of 
fine yellow slicker to quality advertiser. Guaran- 
teed circulation among social elite. Complete cover- 
age during rainy weather. No patent medicines, cures 
for baldness, bargain sales, or lotteries need apply. 
Space rate exceptional considering circulation. 

Ir 1s A FACT that some employers of copy 
writers forbid these fellows the practice of 
outside writing. They must devote their en- 
tire time to the concern that employs them. 
If they have an urge to try belles lettres, 
drama, short stories, or poetry, they are 
peculiar and have lost interest in their more 
serious work! If they actually succumb to 
this urge they are downright reprobates and 
liable to immediate dismissal. It is just such 
tomphoolery as this that puts a promising 
young copy writer in a rut, and that is 
responsible for much that is bad in copy 
writing today. Constant writing on a variety 
of subjects makes for pleasant style and 
philosophic thought. Tying a writer to one 
business is a certain sign that the more he 
writes the worse his work will get. It is 
like advising a golfer to practice nothing 
but chip shots out of sand. He will learn 
how to do that beautifully, but he'll have 
a terrible time getting off the tee when it 
comes his turn to drive! 





IN A RECENT SERIES OF ARTICLES on the 
subject of typography, I criticized the ad- 
vertisement of a specialty shop for its use 
of Gothic with Caslon Bold. My criticism 
was chiefly to the effect that Gothic was 
an antiquated face, that it did not harmo- 
nize with Caslon Bold, that it had been 
abandoned by recognized typographers, 
and that it was poorly expressive of lingerie 
and grossly inappropriate to feminine at- 
tire. Two days after the appearance of my 
article I received a letter from the adver- 
tising manager of the shop whose adver- 
tisement I had censured. He was indignant, 
claiming that there were no laws which 
state that one type can not go with another 
and that any combination is really a matter 
of personal opinion. He is correct. There 
are no laws about typography. Nor, for 
that matter, are there any Jaws about 
speech. There are fundamental rules, how- 
ever, built by men of judgment and intelli- 
gence. Merely because a man prefers to 
say “I ain’t got no” is poor reason for 
his thinking himself just as correct as the 
other. Personal opinion clothes many an 
alibi and betrays many a dolt. It is so easy 
to hide behind. Many a man who opens his 
mouth to express an opinion puts his foot 
in it. 
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By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Lithographic Methods 


By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


The recent advent upon the market of a small, speedy 
offset press is going to be the means of educating the printer 
into the offset method of reproduction, at a minimum amount 
of expense. For years past the writer has stressed the need 
for a press of this character, and urged the manu- 
facturers of American presses to build such a 
machine; but he was looked upon as visionary and 
a “ dreamer.” Nevertheless, the press has arrived, 
and information as to its sale shows that fifteen 
have been sold since January 1. It is of German 
make and made in sizes—both roll feed and 
sheet feed — from 8% by 11 to 11 by 17. The 
press is well made, efficient, and attains a speed 
of 6,000 impressions an hour. 

For users of this press or those who desire to 
learn the simple methods and formulas adaptable 
to the offset method of lithography, no better 
source of information could be found than that 
contained in a pamphlet issued by our govern- 
ment in 1917 for use among the boys who manned 
our lithographing units “behind the lines” in 
France. This pamphlet is here reproduced, not in its entirety 
but just those methods and formulas that will prove of the 
most value to the student of offset lithography: 

Lithographic methods are undoubtedly the best for turning out 
certain kinds of work in quantities. Literally the word “ lithog- 
raphy ” means printing from stone, and as that method is still 
widely used it will be briefly considered here. The process is based 
upon the following facts: 

(1) Lithographic limestone readily absorbs grease. 

(2) Treatment with dilute nitric acid and gum arabic solution 
will cause the stone to resist such absorption. 

(3) Grease and water are mutually repellent. 

The stone is first ground clean with fine sand and then all 
scratches left by this process are removed with a composition brick 
and polisher, so as to leave the stone with a smooth, level surface, 
free from grease and dirt. 

The design to be reproduced is drawn with a greasy ink upon 
a specially prepared coated paper, known as transfer paper. The 
“transfer” is then moistened and laid face down upon the stone 
and pulled through the lithographic transfer press, a wooden 
“scraper”? above and a steel roller beneath pressing the stone 
between them. The paper is then “ pulled,” leaving the design in 
greasy ink upon the stone. By washing the stone with a solution 
of dilute nitric acid and gum arabic, the surface is made to resist 
the further absorption of grease, and this without affecting the 
greasy lines of the design. 

If the stone is dampened, and a roller charged with greasy 
ink passed over its surface, the greasy lines will pick up the ink 
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from the roller, while the remainder of the stone having been damp- 
ened, will not do so. If a piece of paper is laid upon the stone and 
pulled through the press, a print will result. A thin sheet of zinc or 
aluminum, when properly treated and grained, may be used as a 
substitute for a lithographic stone. Metal plates have 
many advantages that recommend them to the litho- 
graphing industry, but they require more care to 
secure good results. 

By the graining of a metal plate is meant rough- 
ening its surface so that it will readily absorb or retain 
the inked lines of the design, and also to retain the 
moisture on the bare parts of the plate. Aluminum 
appears to absorb ink, while a zinc plate must be 
abraded so that the ink is held between the minute 
projections of its grained surface. The result is that 
it is more difficult to remove old work from a zinc 
plate unless pumice and friction are used, in which 
case it must be regrained oftener. Aluminum gives 
slightly better results than zinc, but requires more 
skilful handling. Because of this fact the use of zinc 
plates in the lithographing industry is considerably 
more than that of aluminum plates. All of the proc- 
esses given hereafter are applicable to zinc plates, but 
most of them may, with slight modification, be applied to alumi- 
num. Plates may be purchased already grained from any of the 
lithographic supply houses, but after they have been used regraining 
is necessary. 

For particular reasons, the best method of graining a plate is by 
sprinkling the plate with pumice, dampening it and rapidly spinning 
glass or wooden marbles over its surface. About seven-eighths to 
one inch glass or porcelain marbles are used for zinc plates, and 
-wooden marbles for aluminum. The fineness of the grain depends 
upon the fineness of the sand and pumice, the size of the marbles 
and their composition. 

(1) Plate Graining Machine. A commercial plate graining ma- 
chine consists of a flat box supported upon four rather large steel 
balls. Two eccentrics are attached to the box and actuated by 
gearing so that the box is given an oscillatory motion. This motion 
causes the marbles to describe small circles about their stationary 
positions. Such a machine should make about 120 revolutions a 
minute and the marbles should move along circles having a radius 
of about one and one-half inches. It requires about one hour to 
grain a new plate and about forty-five minutes to regrain an old one. 

(2) Graining by Polishing (for short runs). A zinc plate may be 
made to hold ink sufficiently well for a run of seventy-five to one 
hundred impressions by polishing with a piece of slate until it has 
a smooth finish and all the old work is removed. 

(3) Graining by Hand. Sprinkle the plate with powdered pum- 
ice or fine, sharp sand, dampen and rub with a piece of felt, using 
a short radius circular motion. Continue this until the plate has a 
uniform dull finish. 
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(4) Chemical Graining. This can be done by sponging a plate 
with a solution consisting of the following: Six ounces of nitric acid, 
one gallon of water, one-half pound of alum. Five minutes of this 
should produce a dull silver finish and a grain that is especially good 
for photolith work. 

TRANSFERRING. The paper used in this process is a specially pre- 
pared paper of a transparent nature, commercially known as auto- 
graphic transfer paper. The side upon which the tracing is made is 
coated with a solution of glycerin and starch. The tracing is made 
with a lithographic touche or autographic transfer ink. By mois- 
tening the finger and taking hold of one corner of this paper, one 
may easily determine the side to be drawn upon, as the coated side 
will stick to the fingers. The drawing must be protected from con- 
tact with the hands, as the coating readily absorbs grease. If great 
care is not exercised, the fingerprints and impressions of the hands 
will appear upon the plate after the transfer has been worked up. 
In an emergency any “sized” paper capable of absorbing ink may 
be used as a substitute, though the results will be markedly inferior. 

The work is performed in the following order: A tracing of the 
drawing or sketch is made upon transfer paper and allowed to dry, 
after which it is placed in a dampening book, consisting of four 
or five blotters thoroughly moistened with clean water. The tracing 
is left in this book until it becomes moist. This causes it to adhere 
to the plate while being transferred and prevents it from slipping, 
smearing or double printing. 

If the plate contains old work, it is removed by applying tur- 
pentine copiously and rubbing with a large piece of cheesecloth. 
(This removes the ink but not the greasy impression.) After this, 
all trace of the impression is removed by applying a solution of 
caustic potash (formula 1a) and rubbing with a piece of felt or 
cheesecloth. The plate is then washed with water to remove the 
potash, after which a neutralizing solution (formula 1b) is applied, 
which counteracts the effects of any potash remaining after the final 
washing. This should remain on the plate for about half a minute. 
The plate is then given a final washing with clean water, dusted 
with pumice, rubbed slightly, rewashed, and then dried by either 
heating or fanning. If the plate is new, washing with clean water 
is sufficient. 

The tracing is taken from the dampening book and placed upon 
the plate, inked side down, and covered with a clean sheet of paper. 
This prevents any grease or dirt from reaching the plate during the 
transfer operation. The plate is then run through the press three or 
four times with increasing pressure. The tracing is dampened with 
a moist sponge and the operation is repeated. If the transfer ink 
has been pressed from the paper to the plate, as may be determined 
by raising one corner, paper should be peeled off, after washing with 
plenty of water. The plate is then thoroughly washed with water 
so as to remove the solution of starch and glycerin left by the 
transfer paper. 

The plate is next covered with a thin solution of gum arabic 
(formula 1e) and allowed to dry. It is then worked up with litho- 
graphic hand-press ink, rubbing in the ink with a piece of cheese- 
cloth, but at the same time sponging with gum arabic solution. 
This is done by taking a piece of cheesecloth in one hand, dipped 
into ink thinned out with turpentine, and a small sponge saturated 
with gum arabic solution in the other. The plate is rubbed with 
both simultaneously, with the gum solution under the ink at all 
times. The gum solution prevents the exposed surface of the plate 
from absorbing ink, but does not prevent such adherence to the 
impression left upon the plate by the transfer. The amount of 
rubbing required is a matter of judgment and experience, but it 
should be continued until all of the work has a uniform appearance. 
After completing the operation, the gum solution is smoothed out 
over the plate and fanned dry. The plate is then placed in water 
and the dirty gum solution washed off. After washing, the plate 
is given a coating of clean gum solution and dried. This should not 
be so thick as to prevent the greasy lines from protruding above 
the film of gum. It is then gone over with a piece of cheesecloth 
dipped in turpentine until all the ink has left the lines and only a 
white impression of the work is left upon the plate. A wash-out 
solution (asphaltum and turpentine) (formula 3a) is then applied, 
rubbing it into the work thoroughly with a piece of cheesecloth, 
but at the same time removing all surplus solution. Finally, fan dry 
and again wash with sponge and water. 

The plate is now gone over with a dampening cloth and rolled 
up with lithographic ink, using the hand roller. It must be kept 
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moist during this rolling to prevent the adherence of ink upon parts 
of the plate other than the design. The theory of this is as follows: 
The lines on the plate are greasy, so that water will not adhere to 
them. Since the ink is also greasy, it will not adhere to the mois- 
tened surface of the plate, but it will adhere to the greasy lines, 
which is desired. 

If only a few copies are to be made, say from twenty-five to 
thirty, it is not necessary to etch the plate. If the plate is to be 
etched it must be thoroughly rolled up with lithographic ink, fanned 
dry, and powdered lightly with resin or French chalk, applied with 
cotton batting. The resin protects the lines from the effects of 
the etch. 

The etch (formula 1c) is applied with a camel’s-hair brush or 
sponge after the plate has been carefully washed with water. The 
etch should not be allowed to remain upon the plate longer than 
from one to three minutes, depending upon its strength and the 
nature of the work. The etching solution makes the plate insensi- 
tive to ink and thereby sharpens the lines of the work and keeps 
them from spreading. The plate is next washed clean with water 
to remove the resin from the lines and to counteract the deleterious 
effect of the etch upon the ink. It is then dried, either by fanning 
or heating. Next, wash out with a wash-out solution — asphaltum 
and turpentine (formula 3a) — applied with a piece of cheesecloth. 
Wash off with sponge and water, rub with dampening cloth, and 
ink with roller charged with lithographic ink, dampening as the 
inking progresses. 

The final pulling of prints depends upon the mutual repulsion 
of water and grease, rather than upon the slight relief which the 
work may have. The following rules should be carefully observed: 

(1) On the hand proving press the plates should be inked and 
damped for each print. This damping and inking is automatically 
taken care of on a stone press or offset press. If, on the hand press, 
the lines become surcharged with ink, pull an additional print with- 
out inking. 

(2) Use a very light pressure on the dampening rag to avoid 
smearing. 

(3) Scrape the roller each day, devoting special care to the 
edges, and clean it once a week with turpentine and a fine wire 
brush. Scrape a roller only in the direction of the grain. Once a 
month, after scraping and cleaning with turpentine, roll the roller 
thoroughly in litho varnish, allowing the varnish to soak in over 
night or as long as required, when it should be scraped again. Ii 
the roller is not to be used for some time, clean and cover with 
vaselin or with any other kind of grease not absorbed by the skin. 
Scrape with knife or wire brush and wash with turpentine before 
using. 

(4) Work up the litho ink on the slab with the spatula. Work it 
from right to left with an even stroke. Start with a small amount 
of ink and increase the amount gradually. Never place ink directly 
upon the roller. 

(5) Avoid flat and glossy paper for printing purposes; if you 
have to use it, fan the plate dry after each rolling. 

(6) If you use stiff ink, roll the plate with a slow motion and 
with moderate pressure, since by using a swift motion you are 
liable to remove ink from the lines rather than add to them. Ii, 
on the other hand, you use a soft or liquid ink, go over the plate 
with a swift motion, as otherwise you will broaden the lines and 
perhaps even smear the plate. Once over the plate, give your wrist 
a quick jerk so that during the backward movement of the roller 
a new part of the surface will come in contact with the plate. The 
ink should be stiffer in warm weather than in cold. 

Photographic Transfer. Take a clean plate and allow clean 
water to flow over it. While the plate is wet, apply the sensitizing 
solution (formula 1d) by holding the plate in one hand and pour- 
ing the solution upon it at one corner. Allow this to spread and 
repeat by applying at the diagonally opposite corner. The run-off 
from the second application may be saved, but the run-off from 
the first is of no value as it is diluted with too much water. The 
hand sensitizing may also be done with a wide camel’s-hair brush 
dipped into the sensitizing solution and brushed over the plate, 
first from one side to the other and then from the opposite sides. 

The sensitizing solution is composed of egg albumin, thoroughly 
dissolved in water, and ammonium bichromate with several drops 
of ammonia added. The mixture is filtered through cotton batting 
placed in a funnel and collected in a bottle. If a string is permitted 
to depend from the cotton into the bottle, the liquid will flow along 
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it and be free from bubbles. The plate must be rapidly dried in a 
darkroom or in diffused light by heating over a stove or with a 
whirler, as it is sensitive to light as soon as it becomes dry. 

The plate is then placed in a printing frame and printed to a 
glass, film, or paper negative for from two to four minutes in good 
sunlight or in front of an arc light. If arc lights are used the time 
or printing must be somewhat increased. 

The plate is removed and rolled up with developing ink. It is 
allowed to soak for a few minutes in a tray of water; the plate is 
‘hen rubbed gently with a tuft of cotton, when it will be found 
‘hat the ink has adhered to the lines of the design but not to the 
ackground. The remainder of this process is as explained for the 
iransferring method, beginning with step (d). 

Printing Direct From a Tracing or Transparency to a Metal 
‘late. (a) Clean the plate with a saturated solution of caustic 

da (1a), 

(b) Cleanse in clear water, removing all traces of the caustic 
y)da, and then sensitize with the following solution (formula 4a): 


LePage’s clarified glue 2 ounces 


Bichromate ammonium 


Water 16 ounces 


YZ ounce 
‘he solution is best made by first mixing glue in the water, then 
dissolving the bichromate in a little water, and mixing the two. 
‘hen add the spirits of ammonia and filter through cotton. The 
olution should be kept in a well corked dark bottle. 

(c) After the plate has been sensitized, dry very rapidly in a 
darkroom. 

(d) Place plate in printing frame and expose to good sunlight 
jor two to three minutes, or in front of an arc light. The time of 
exposure must be determined by experiment. Remove the plate 
jrom the frame and develop in water; after rinsing the lines lightly 
with a tuft of cotton for a few minutes, apply the anilin dye solu- 
tion formula. 

(e) The anilin dye solution should be mixed according to the 
following formula: 

Anilin dye (1/16 of an ounce) 
Alcohol 
Water 
Dissolve the dye in the alcohol, mix with water, filter through cot- 
ton into a bottle, and keep well corked. 

(f{) The anilin dye solution should be applied evenly to the 
plate; the plate should then be rinsed in cool water. If the plate 
has been properly developed the dye will adhere only to the back- 
ground of the plate and not to the lines of the design. 

(g) The plate should next be placed in lukewarm water and 
washed thoroughly; this with a view of removing the glue from the 
lines and getting down to the bare metal of the plate. 

(h) Dry the plate and apply asphaltum solution (formula 3a), 
taking a piece of cheesecloth and rubbing the solution well into the 
lines, after which the plate should be thoroughly dried. 

(i) Place the plate in the bath of water and wash with a tuft 
of cotton until all the dye and asphaltum disappear from the printed 
portions of the plate. 

(j) Removal of the asphaltum and the dye from the plate will 
be expedited by the use of the following solution: 

Hydrochloric acid 

Water 
A little of this solution poured on the plate while it is wet will 
remove the dye and the asphaltum quickly. After the plate is 
washed clean and dried, gum the plate up with gum arabic solu- 
tion. From here on the process is identically the same as that 
described in the method for transferring. 


FORMULAS 
1. For Zinc Plates. (a) Cleansing solution: 
Caustic soda 
Water 
Mix one pound of caustic soda with five pints of water; stir until 
dissolved. Strain through cheesecloth if dirty. 
(b) Neutralizing solution: 


Powdered alum 
Nitric acid 


1 gallon 


1 ounce 
30 ounces 


1 pound 
5 pints 


1 gallon 
Dissolve one-half pound of powdered alum in one gallon of water; 
add six ounces of nitric acid; shake well. This must only be used 
after the plate has been cleaned with caustic soda. 
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(c) Etch. Two mixtures must first be made, as follows: 
Chromic mixture: 
Chromic acid 
16 ounces 
Phosphoric mixture: 


Phosphoric acid 2 ounces 


160 ounces 
Add two ounces phosphoric acid to 160 ounces of water. An acid 
tester may be used to determine the percentage of the acid. 
Etch proper: 
Gum arabic 
Water 
Phosphoric mixture 
Chromic mixture 


8 ounces 
1 ounce 
1 ounce 


(d) Sensitizing solution: 
Egg albumin 
Water 


Ammonium bichromate 
Ammonia 


2 ounces 

16 ounces 
45 grains 

2 drops 
Pulverize two ounces of egg albumin and thoroughly dissolve in 
sixteen ounces of water, after which add forty-five grains of ammo- 
nium bichromate and a couple of drops of ammonia. 

(e) Gum Arabic Solution. Mix gum arabic with water to a 
syrupy consistency; strain through cheesecloth. Add a few drops 
of carbolic acid to keep the mixture from souring. It is advisable 
to mix only small quantities of this, to insure its being fresh when 
used. 

2. For Aluminum Plates. (a) Cleansing solution. Same as for 
zinc. (b) Neutralizing solution: 

Acetic acid 

Nitric acid 

Hydrofluoric acid 

Water 
Take one-half gallon of water, add two ounces of acetic acid, one 
ounce of nitric acid, and one-half ounce of hydrofluoric acid in 
order. Mix thoroughly. This is to be used only after applying the 
caustic solution. 

(c) Etch. First dissolve two ounces of pulverized ammonium 
bichromate in sixteen ounces of water. Then take one ounce of this 
and mix with the following: 


Twenty per cent phosphoric acid 
Gum arabic 


2 ounces 


1 ounce 
8 ounces 
8 ounces 


(d) Sensitizing solution. Same as for zinc plates. 
3. For Zinc and Aluminum. (a) Washout solution: 


1 pound 
6 ounces 
4 ounces 


Powdered asphaltum 
Beeswax 
Tallow 


“ Turbine ” 
Turpentine 


Heat asphaltum, beeswax, and tallow until dissolved. Then add 
turpentine and other ingredients. 


5 pints 


Good Black and White Work 


By “Sutty” 


I HAVE said repeatedly that any one can lithograph in color, 
but that it takes an artist to lithograph in black and white on 
the offset press. This was forcefully brought to my attention 
by Frank P. Allen, general manager of the Courier-Journal 
Company, Louisville, when I was in his office last month. He 
gave me a booklet produced by his company for L. D. Pearson 
& Son, Louisville. The booklet is 8 by 10 inches in size and 
contains twenty pages of type and illustrations, with a light 
brown embossed cover. The halftone illustrations, eight of 
them occupying full pages, are lithographed in dark brown ink 
as is the type matter, while the borders are done in light brown 
tint which is carried through as an underlying tint for the half- 
tones. It is a remarkably well executed piece of offset lith- 
ography and is a credit to the house producing it. I spent 
several pleasant hours in the Courier-Journal plant and saw 
some fine colorwork, but the thing that interested me most 
was the way excellent halftone and type work in one color is 
turned out. 
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Wet Plate and Gollodion Emulsion Details 


By Gustav R. Mayer 
Illustrations From Photographs by the Author 


<2 HE wet collodion process being the one still 
in general use for process negative making 
) in both photoengraving and _ photolitho- 
graphing plants, due to its adaptability to 
the making of negatives on any size glass 
that can be handled, special glass to fit 
the photo-composing machine and in the 
making of large negatives for projection 
purposes, “ working details are still of interest and in demand 
when these are given from actual experience; aside from the 
fact that we can use the glass over and over. 

Every step in the process, from the bare glass to the fin- 
ished negative, is done in the photographic department. Many 
details are involved, each requiring particular attention for the 
proper functioning of them all; each one is dependent on the 
other. Neglect one and there is trouble; some defect is present 
that makes a negative useless. 

Every man in the course of his experience develops slight 
variations in the method of doing the same kind of work that 
has been done before; there is no radical change in the defi- 
nite routine, but the individual details are subject to change, 
the methods of mixing the solutions, the different kinds of 
chemicals that can be successfully used to accomplish the same 
thing. The cleaning and preparation of the glass, while being 
a sloppy job, is a most important one and too little attention 
is given it in many places; some glass cleaning rooms are cer- 
tainly no credit to the department they serve. Hence we will 
begin at the beginning and give a few notes from our experience 
in the working details of this process. 

The Glass. Glass is a transparent solid, immune to most 
liquids and chemicals, and forms the only practical support 
for the collodion film in the wet collodion process. 

For our purpose, plate glass is the most satisfactory; it is 
first of all flat, which is of greatest importance in making half- 
tone screen negatives. The screen distance is the same over 
the whole area of the light-sensitive plate, causing no excessive 
joining up of the highlight dots in the center of the negative, 
as happens with ordinary glass that is curved. Good register 
in colorwork is also dependent on the flatness of the glass, 
especially in large sizes. In making line negatives that are to 
register with one another, flat glass is imperative. No exact 
register will be attained if the negatives are on ordinary glass; 
neither can the best results be had with our fine process lenses 











Fig. 1—A Process Photographer’s Workroom 





that possess remarkably flat fields which have their critical 
definition point or sharpest focus in a definite plane; the curved 
part of an ordinary glass would not be in this exact place where 
the carefully focused lens image is at its best. So to get full 
advantage of a good lens, flat glass is required. 

Quarter-inch plate glass is the support for the final negative 
in photolithography, as a general rule. The danger of breakage 
while the negative is being printed from is safeguarded as well 
as the certainty of good contact between the light-sensitive 
coated zinc, aluminum, or stone. One-eighth-inch plate glass, 
known as crystal plate glass or mirror plate glass, is used in 
photoengraving and also has an equally important place in 
photolithography. 

In purchasing plate glass, request should be made that it 
be selected for photographic use; that it should be free from 
small opaque particles, known as seeds in the glass trade, and 
air bells, all of which cause white spots that will have to be 
retouched in the prints. 

The surface of plate glass is very soft, the hard outer sur- 
face having been polished off; this requires special care in 
handling. Be careful not to scrape the corner of one glass across 
the surface of another or permit it to slide around in the tanks 
of solutions used to remove the grease, dirt, and old film; 
avoid scratching the surface in any way; scratches hold dirt 
and old film most tenaciously. These dirty scratches later on 
become black marks and streaks in the negatives, which require 
time to spot and retouch in the prints. 

An excellent quality of “flat” glass is now obtainable 
which answers every purpose for small negatives. The surface 
is the natural one, therefore much harder than plate glass and 
not so easily scratched. The cost of this glass is considerably 
less than plate glass, and when purchasing it the request should 
be for selected glass for photographic use, as free from waves 
and defects as possible. The glass dealer may make a slight 
charge for selecting the sheets of glass suitable for our use, 
but it is worth it. An example will illustrate this: The writer 
purchased a box of small size “ flat” glass; out of seventy- 
eight pieces there were only thirty-two suitable for use; the 
remainder were worthless. The charge for selecting was ten per 
cent additional, so you can readily see I lost considerable in 
buying this way. 

Old dry plate negatives are usually a good source of glass, as 
these have already been selected for clearness and absence of 





Fig. 2— Detail of Sink When Washing Glass 
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defects. The one objection to them is that many are badly 
curved and subject to all the faults referred to. They are also 
liable to break when metal plates are forced into contact with 
them in the vacuum and other printing frames used for this 
purpose, while they are perfectly satisfactory for printing on 
paper in an ordinary printing frame or printing machine used 
by portrait and commercial photographers. 

Having the supply of glass on hand, the next thing to be 
‘onsidered is its cleaning for our special purpose. 

Tanks. What sort of tanks are most suitable for holding 
the solution that is to cut the grease and loosen up the dirt 


Fig. 3— Filter Cotton After and Before Use 


and old film that may be on the glass? There are stoneware 
tanks in which the glass can be immersed in the solution on 
edge or flat, the advantage of these being that they are chemi- 
cal proof against alkalin and ordinary acid solutions. There is 
not much danger of their breaking or cracking, but they do 
damage the glass when the glass is not carefully placed in 
them or taken out. For my purpose a flat stoneware tank 
mounted on a truck and having a cover made of wallboard 
with a wooden frame around it, heavily shellacked, has been 
very satisfactory. The illustration shows this tank under the 
sink. It is easily pulled out when the glass is to be immersed 
or taken out for cleaning, and out of the way in a space that 
is usually not available for use except as a storage for odds and 
ends. The cover is very important, as it keeps the solution from 
evaporating and the fumes from contaminating the air. 

Care must be used in pulling out this tank on wheels as 
well as when pushing it under the sink to prevent the glass 
sliding around and breaking off the corners by hitting the walls 
of the tank, which will happen if the tank is banged against 
the wall or collides with the sink legs. 


Fig. 4— Low Power Photo-Micrograph of Dirt in Water 
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When this has occurred the thought always came that if 
there was a lining of some soft, chemical-proof material inside 
the tank the glass would not be so easily damaged; but so far 
this has just remained at the thought stage, as the loss has not 
been big enough to dig in and correct the evil. Yet this is 
something for a supply house to consider, as the writer has 
seen considerable breakage of glass where stationary stoneware 
tanks are used that would more than pay for a soft-rubber- 
lined tank in six months. 

Wooden acid-proofed tanks are less damaging to glass, but 
while they hold up for a considerable length of time they 
sooner or later have the acid-proof coating knocked off; the 
acid solution attacks the wood and the tank begins to leak. If 
only the floor is damaged there is no great harm done, but if 
it should go through the floor and drip over a pile of leather 
and cloth, should the bindery happen to be underneath, then 
there is a big bill to pay. One such accident caused a loss of 
$500; of course, there were no more wooden tanks for this pur- 
pose in this plant. 

In Fig. 1, at the right of sink, is a slat rack made of wooden 
strips that fits over the permanent rack in the sink. This sep- 
arate slat rack is used only for supporting the glass while 
washing it. When the glass cleaning job is over, this rack is 
removed; no chemicals used for finishing the negative are 
allowed to run over it which later could be a source of spots 
and stain in the negatives. 

The sink was constructed by a carpenter from 2 by 12 inch 
planed pine plank; it is five feet long, three feet wide, ten 
inches deep, inside measurement; all joints tongue and grooved 
and fastened together with galvanized spikes. The inside has a 
protective coating of roofing pitch. The pitch is heated until 
fluid, then painted on with an old, nearly worn out whisk 
broom. After the coat of pitch has cooled and set it is smoothed 
out with a hot flat iron borrowed from the home laundry. The 
coating of pitch should be kept thin, otherwise it will run down 
the sink walls in warm weather and form hollows and ditches 
on the sink bottom which will prevent the sink draining as it 
should. Any leaks that may develop due to warping or shrink- 
ing are quickly and easily repaired with a hot soldering iron 
and a chunk of cold pitch for solder. This sink has been in 
daily use for ten years and is good for as long as the writer 
will make negatives, and then some, if it does not burn up. 

The detail view, Fig. 2, shows the supplemental rack for 
supporting the glass while scrubbing it in the sink. The water 
faucets are overhead and have a two-foot length of garden hose 
attached with an ordinary hose connection. This provides a 
flexible stream of water. The short hose can be moved around 
when rinsing and washing large plates and also deliver a smooth 
stream of water. This hose connection is far superior to a 
gooseneck pipe attached to the faucet. The gooseneck delivers 


Fig. 5— High Power Photo-Micrograph of Dirt in Water 
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a smooth stream of water, but the stream can not be shifted 
around; this compels the photographer to constantly move 
the negative or plate under the stationary flow of water, 
increasing the possibility of damaging or breaking the plate, 
in addition to the manual labor required when handling large, 
heavy plate glass. 

On the end of this hose is a filter of some kind to catch the 
solid matter in the water supply that causes spots in our nega- 
tives. The one shown in the illustration was purchased in a 
hardware store at a cost of $2.50. A box of flat wafer cotton 
disks came with it, but these are inferior to packing the filter 
chamber with absorbent cotton such as is used for filtering 
solutions and developing bichromated albumin ink prints. 
When the water supply stream slows up, this cotton can be 
taken out and rinsed thoroughly to remove the dirt clinging 
to the cotton fibers. This cleansing of the filter cotton can be 
repeated several times before it is no longer fit for use. Fig. 3 
shows the filter chamber packed with clean cotton and along- 
side its condition after a few days. 

The dirt that gets tangled up in the cotton fibers naturally 
is of interest. Fig. 4 shows it magnified sufficiently to give us 
an idea as to the general character of this solid matter. There 
is mud, sand, remains of marine animals and plants present. 
Upon further magnifying one of the clumps the result was 
Fig. 5; the small, irregular-shaped, sharp-edged material is 
clean quartz sand; mixed in with this and the mud are diatoms 
and algae. None of this dirt is harmful-in our drinking water 
as long as there is not too much of it. 

While this dirt is not harmful to us, it is, however, a source 
of spots on our wet collodion and collodion emulsion plates 
and produces a gritty, sandy deposit on gelatin dry plates and 
films which, if not removed, will cause small white spots in 
the prints that are much more difficult to touch up than spots 
many times larger. 

The preparation of the glass for collodion emulsion is prac- 
tically identical with wet collodion practice, so that all that 
has been said here applies equally to both processes. 

Glass Cleaning Solutions. To remove grease and the films 
from negatives that have been protected by a hard varnish, 
an alkalin solution is required. Lye is generally used, but it 
has a serious defect, it dries in a fluffy mass; when any of its 
solution is spilled, this white material is light and easily car- 
ried by a slight draft through the rooms, causing spots where 
it may settle on cleaned glass and making trouble in the silver 
bath should it gain entrance there. An equally efficient chem- 
ical for this purpose is oakite, and this has not the defect of 
lye when any is spilled and the water evaporates. 

No tank of alkalin solution is used in my workrooms; the 
only grease giving trouble in removing is on new glass. This 
is easily cleaned off with a kitchen cleaning powder and a wet 
cloth, using plenty of powder and elbow grease. The glass is 
well rinsed under flowing water and placed in the tank which 
contains a dilute solution of nitric and hydrochloric acid, where 
it is left for only a few minutes if the new glass is needed 
immediately. 

This mixture of acids is better than just the nitric acid 
alone. The nitric acid dissolves some of the silver out of the 
old negatives, forming nitrate which remains in solution, stains 
the hands, clothes, and anything it comes in contact with, all 
of which is a source of spots and stain later on in making the 
negative. With a small amount of hydrochloric acid present, 
this silver nitrate is precipitated as silver chlorid, which is a 
solid material that settles to the bottom and makes the mud 
that gradually accumulates in the solution and is of some value 
as silver waste. 

The proportion of acid in this solution is about: 

Nitric acid, commercial, 38 degrees Bc....... 1 gallon 
WOMIES oink sca ek bon sone bee bes eh beeen es 9 gallons 
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Exact proportions are not necessary, neither are the hands 
injured when removing the glass from the tank containing this 
strength acid solution; but it will bite if it gets into any sore. 

A dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid solution can also be 
used for glass cleaning, but these do not answer the purpose 
as well as the nitric acid. The fumes from weak nitric acid are 
bad enough, while the other two acids are worse. 

The dilute acid solution gives off vapors and fumes that 
form a deposit of scum on anything and everything in the 
vicinity of this solution — the cleaned glass, negatives, lenses, 
mirrors, prisms. It rots paper and the bellows of our cameras, 
destroys the dyes that make our photographic plates and emul- 
sions sensitive to color. This action is slow; but give these 
fumes time enough and they can do a lot of damage. To coun- 
teract these fumes there is nothing to equal ventilation; fresh 
air is the one and only cure; keep the tank covered at all times 
when not in use. 

Old negatives are usually left in this acid solution over 
night. In this time the collodion films are thoroughly loosened 
and can now be easily removed with the scrubbing brush. 

Old gelatin dry plates and celluloid films are also soaked 
in this acid which destroys the gelatin in a few hours, but it 
will not remove shellac or other kinds of varnished negative 
film from the glass. Such negatives require soaking in the 
alkalin solution of lye or oakite. 

Nearly all my collodion negatives are protected only with 
a gum arabic varnish; a few have rubber and collodion on 
them when they require a waterproof protection; the acid 
solution softens the film of both these types of negatives over 
night. A small amount of the concentrated acids is added to the 
solution in the tank whenever the films on the glass show signs 
of not wanting to come off easily under the brush treatment. 

The next chapter will contain something on the cleaning of 
glass and the substrata used that have proven satisfactory. 


Lithographic “Gopics 
By “Surry” 


SOME YEARS AGO I had occasion to call on the late Mr. 
Gibson, of the Wrenn Paper Company at Middletown, Ohio, 
and during the course of the conversation he made the remark 
that few lithographers knew how to lithograph, by the offset 
method, on blotting paper stock, but that two of these were 
the Strobridge Lithograph Company and the Henderson Litho- 
graphing Company, of Cincinnati. The early part of April I 
had the pleasure of verifying this statement by a visit to the 
Henderson plant in Norwood, where I not only saw some 
excellently lithographed blotters, but a host of other kinds of 
offset lithography in from one to six colors that were remark- 
ably well executed. The thing, however, that interested me 
most was a statement made in one of their own advertising 
broadsides, given to me by Harold Merten. It is a list of some 
of the pieces recently produced in that plant. Here it is: A 
twenty-page, 9 by 12 booklet, in four colors, edition 5,000; 
an eight-page envelope stuffer in three colors, edition 100,000; 
a window poster, 28 by 42 inches, in four colors, edition 2,500; 
several counter cards, ranging from one to six colors, in edi- 
tions from 1,000 to 75,000; a two-color leaflet, size 7 by 6 
inches, in an edition of 1,500,000; complete window display 
material, both on paper and cardboard, quantity 3,500 sets: 
a campaign of twelve mailing pieces, in four colors, edition of 
5,000; series of six monthly car cards, in six colors and gold, 
edition 7,000; a 5,000-sheet run of five-color box wrappers: 


“ Blow-up” enlargements of magazine ads., 1,500 to 5,000 


copies; magazine inserts, 9 by 12 inches, five colors, edition 
25,000; a sixteen-page, 4 by 5 inch booklet — package enclos- 
ure — in five colors, edition 750,000, and many others. 
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A Study Course in the Selling, Advertising, and Marketing of Printing 


By Rocer Woop 


Selling Printing 

The old fallacy that salesmen are born and not made has 
ong since been relegated to the scrap heap by men who have 
made a thorough study of salesmen and salesmanship. True, 
we can’t all be brilliant or star salesmen, but we 
can — each and every one of us — get our share 
of printing orders if we will go after them with a 
letermined effort. For, after all, selling printing 
is like selling anything else — it’s a matter of first 
knowing what you have to sell, what it will do for 
the buyer, and then — energetic plugging. 

Few printing sales are made on the first call; 
sometimes it takes as many as twenty calls before 
the order is secured. What will reduce this waste 
effort, this missionary work? The answer is adver- 
tising. Every printer who employs one or more 
salesmen should pave the way for the salesmen 
with advertising. It is a matter of economy as well 
as actual results in securing new leads and new 
business that the salesman alone could never get because he 
can’t be expected to @over all the prospective customers in 
his territory. 

A salesman’s time should be spent in studying his approach, 
in knowing what he has to sell, and how to talk about it intelli- 
gently and understandingly. Printing can be sold, but it takes 
real salesmanship and specialized salesmanship to do it. 

While it is true that a very large percentage of printing is 
bought on specifications and estimates, it is also equally true 
that only a small portion of this percentage is bought on a 
strictly price basis. 

It is not always the lowest bidder that lands the printing 
order, although a lot of so-called printing salesmen seem to 
think so, judging from the way they talk to their prospects. 

It is an easy alibi for a printing salesman to say, “ Our price 
was too high.” In many cases this alibi habit grows until it 
becomes a “ disloyal complex.” The salesman begins to believe 
it himself; he comes to think that the fault lies with the firm 
or the fellow who does the estimating. In some cases — only 
a very few — the printing salesman is right, but in most cases 
it’s poor salesmanship that loses the order, or, rather, superior 
salesmanship that lands it. 

A pertinent question to the salesman who complains about 
the estimator is, Do you ever stop to consider that the esti- 
mator is trained, that he has taken a special course of study 
in estimating, and that he bases his figures on known costs? 
Have you taken a special course of study in selling? 

Too many of us keep in mind the idea of price, “ What will 
it cost?” Too many of us expect the estimator to do our sell- 
ing. Isn’t it true that people buy printing — catalogues, book- 
lets, direct-mail literature, and even letterheads — because they 
expect these various pieces of printing to pay them a profit? 
Have you ever made a survey or an estimate of how much of 


Roger Wood 


the printing produced in your plant is created with the idea of 
producing a profit for the buyer? If you haven’t, then do so 
right soon. If it is true that most of the printing done in your 
shop is created for profit, isn’t it logical that a printing sales- 
man should know something about the purpose as well as the 
plan and specifications of the printing order? If 
the printing salesman knows the purpose, he can 
make constructive suggestions about the size, 
style, format, and general characteristics and use 
of the printing orders as applied to specific mar- 
keting problems and needs. 

When you come in contact with a prospective 
printing order, do you ask yourself, ‘“‘ What is the 
purpose and function of this particular printing 
job? ” “ What is it for?” “ What class of people 
is it expected to influence? ” “ Will it produce the 
results it is created for?” “ Will it bring in busi- 
ness?” “ Will it pay the buyer a profit?” “ How 
can it be improved so that it will produce greater 
returns?” These and many similar questions will 
help you give your customers constructive advice and, in turn, 
will bring you more and more business. You, as a printing 
salesman, must know what the job is for — what is expected 
of it. You must train yourself to think in terms of results, not 
price. “ What will it do? ” means more to the buyer of printing 
than “ What will it cost?’ When you can talk of what it will 
do, you will lift your shop out of the price competition class. 

When you have acquired this viewpoint (purpose and 
results rather than price), you will find you have mastered the 
knack of approach. 

Too many salesmen use talking points rather than sales 
points in making their approach. Price, service, equipment, 
personnel, etc., are talking points. They will not sell printing. 
The average buyer of printing doesn’t care if you have two 
platen presses or twenty; he doesn’t care if you have linotype 
or monotype equipment, or if you patronize a trade composi- 
tion house. 

Of course, he wants good workmanship and he wants and 
has a right to expect prompt delivery. But, whether he realizes 
it or not, he is not buying printing, he is buying results — 
returns, profits. 

Get that point fixed clearly in your mind. You are not 
selling printing, you are selling results — returns, profits. If 
you will get the proper aspect of what your printing will 
do or what it is expected to do for your customers, you are 
on the right road and won’t have to worry about your approach, 
for you will be talking to the prospect about Ais business and 
his problems, and not about your firm, your service, and your- 
self. Many printer salesmen carry a portfolio of samples of 
work their shop has produced. Seldom are these samples adapt- 
able to the needs of the prospect; indeed, they are very apt to 
be confusing to him. I have often wondered just how effective 
this kind of selling is. 
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The only purpose that samples serve is to show the kind 
and character of work your shop has produced. Nine times out 
of ten the plan and format of these samples were not designed 
by the printer’s own organization. 

It is like using a crutch to lean on. When a fellow talks 
to you of the things he has done, you are apt to consider him 
a has-been, aren’t you? But when a fellow can talk to you 
intelligently and enthusiastically about his ambitions and the 
things he is going to do, then you begin to respect him and to 
think of him as a “ comer.” In other words, you are more apt 
to have confidence in an enthusiastic and ambitious man than 
you are in a fellow who talks about what he has done. 

We don’t meau to say that a printer salesman should not 
show samples of work his shop has produced; but I do say that 
showing samples alone will not sell printing. If you can submit 
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The solution of specific sales and marketing problems with 
the use of printing will come later in this series. Stick to actual 
practice as outlined, so that you will be ready for the future 
articles in this series. Analyze the arguments you use in selling 
printing. Learn to differentiate between talking points and sell- 
ing points, and don’t neglect actual practice. 

Each master printer and printer salesman should study the 
Self-Analysis Chart as outlined in the January issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. If you want one of them for each member of 
your organization, you may have them while the supply lasts. 


cA Printer’s Own Mailing List 


Most printers give too little thought to the mailing list. A 
mailing list is a list of the names of the individuals directly 
or indirectly connected with the firms or 





a plan or an idea in the form of a type- 
written outline and appropriate dummies, 
suitable to the needs of your customer’s 
selling and marketing problems, you'll 
get more attention and arouse more in- 
terest on the part of a big majority of 
the people you call upon than you will if 
you show samples. 

Men who buy printing are usually 
busy; they are usually vitally interested 
in their own problems, seldom in your 
problems or the kind and character of 
printing the other fellow has bought, 
unless that fellow happens to be a com- 
petitor or in the same line of business. 
No printer salesman worthy of the name 
would, just for the purpose of securing a 
printing order, show his customer’s print- 
ing to a prospective customer who hap- 
pened to be in the same line of business. 

If you can tell an interesting story 
about the samples of work you show; if 
you can give an outline of the research 
work that preceded the plan; if you can 
follow the plan with samples of the ac- 
tual printed pieces and back up your 
story with a statement of the results pro- 
duced, then you can expect to get atten- 
tion and interest, and even arouse desire 
on the part of the prospective buyer. 
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business organizations who buy printing. 
Notice, we say individuals. Too often 
the average printer selects the names of 
firms instead of names of individuals in 
making up his mailing list. This is a nat- 
ural mistake, because many printers start 
by listing the names of their present and 
past customers from their ledger, and 
seldom are these names the names of 
individuals, particularly in the case of 
larger commercial organizations. 

Most of us follow the line of least 
resistance. It is easier to make out a list 
of firm names. It takes time and thought 
and effort to find out the names of the 
individuals in the firms for whom we 
have done printing. But it is worth the 
extra care and exertion; indeed it is very 
essential and necessary if we are to 
achieve maximum results from our ad- 
vertising. When a piece of advertising 
is mailed to a firm, the chances are that 
only about half of such advertising will 
reach the individual you hope to reach. 
On the other hand, where advertising is 
addressed to an individual in a firm, the 
chances are nine out of ten that it will 
reach his attention whether it is sent 
under first, second, or third class postage. 
So, by all means, do not address adver- 





But since complete printed sales cam- 








tising matter to firms; send it only to 





paigns— from the idea to the results 
produced — are scarce, especially cam- 
paigns of printed pieces that were planned and developed in 
your own printing organization, it is far better to keep the 
samples of your own workmanship in the background because 
they only function as talking points and not as sales points. 

Talking points are generalities; they have no more value 
in the sale of printing than the use of superlatives in adver- 
tising. They do not arouse desire. Sales points are logical, defi- 
nite arguments that lead through from attention and interest 
to desire and action. By a little careful thinking and reasoning 
you can master the knack of using only sales points in your 
sales contact. 

Actual practice as outlined in the January issue of this 
department gives us a simple and easy way to develop the use 
of sales points because it gives us a working basis as applied 
to definite lines of business and helps us plan and visualize 
specific pieces and printed campaigns. 

It is true that the plan of actual practice, as outlined, does 
not give us particular sales or marketing problems to which 
we can apply the solution of printed salesmanship. But it does 
give us a chance to think of printing and the results that print- 
ing can produce when applied to a known business. 





individuals. It will increase the possible 
effectiveness of advertising at least fifty per cent. To start your 
mailing list, begin with your present customers, your live 
accounts. Find out the names of all the men in these firms 
or organizations who may directly or indirectly have some 
authority in placing orders for printing, whether it is office 
forms or sales literature. 

In some firms there are two, three, or more men who do the 
buying of printing; it may be the purchasing agent, the adver- 
tising manager, the sales promotion manager, the sales man- 
ager, the president or general manager, the vice-president in 
charge of sales, or the vice-president in charge of production, 
or it may be their secretaries or assistants. 

Important printing jobs, such as catalogues, a series of 
booklets intended as follow-ups for inquiries developed by 
national advertising, package inserts, or routine forms that are 
developed as a result in change of policy, are usually discussed 
at board meetings or in a conference of executives. If you are 
reaching a majority of the men in these groups — men in the 
same organization — you will have a far better chance of secur- 
ing the order than if you reach only one or two of them. In 
the older, well established industries or business concerns 
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young men and young women are constantly forging ahead to 
positions of executive responsibility. These potential executives 
will have a decided influence on printing orders. Unless you 
are reaching these men or women with your advertising, you 
can not expect them to know of you as a printer or to think of 
you when they think of printing. It is well to put on your list 
today all the coming executives in concerns you hope to list as 
customers tomorrow. It will pay you to give this development 
of your list serious consideration. 

If you are reaching with your advertising only one man or 
perhaps two men in an organization, and these men change their 
positions, die, or leave the firm, you will be losing the contact 
you have spent time, patience, and money to build up. It is 
hetter to cover all the executives in a dozen concerns that are 
desirable prospects than to cover fifty concerns incompletely. 

New industries and new business houses come into being 
almost daily, so that it will pay a printer to give almost daily 
attention to his mailing list. After you have made a complete 
list of all the executives in the concerns or business institu- 
tions you are now doing printing for, go over your ledger 
and list all the old accounts that have bought from you in the 
past but who have quit giving you their business for one reason 
or another. You'll be surprised how this list will grow, and 
equally surprised at how much business you can bring in from 
present and past customers if you will reach them regularly 
with your advertising. 

Next, take the local telephone book and make a list of all 
the desirable printing prospects in the classified section. When 
you have done this, use the city directory to get the names of 
the individuals. Or, if you can not get a complete list this way, 
ask your salesmen to make a daily report on the names of indi- 
viduals in the firms they call on. It might pay you to assign a 
capable person to this work and instruct him to be thorough. 
Tell him that you want all the names of executives and assis- 
tants in each concern you have listed as prospects. A week or 
two on this work — personal calls and telephone conversations 
— will build up a valuable and desirable list. 

Of course, you do not want to solicit business from firms 
who are slow pay or poor credit risks. Eliminate these names. 
The secretary of your printers’ organization or the secretary 
of your chamber of commerce, or perhaps your local credit 
bureau, can give you some very valuable assistance in elimi- 
nating undesirables. You will find that the extra cost will be 
money well spent. 

A printer’s mailing list is a veritable gold mine; it is or 
can be made his most valuable asset. It represents not only 
his present customers, but his good will and his prospective 
customers if it is carefully compiled and constantly revised. 

It is estimated that a printer’s mailing list will change from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent every year, so that, unless a list 
is given careful attention, the waste circulation will soon 
become a burden —a liability instead of an asset. 

Some printers start with a list of two, three, or five hundred 
names. But a small list does not produce returns fast enough. 
By all means start with a list of at least one thousand names; 
more if you can afford the postage, addressing, and printing 
expense each month. In a city of 25,000 a printer should have 
no trouble in listing close to one thousand prospects if he 
covers the surrounding territory. 

In a larger city, a printer is justified in starting with a 
larger list; even two thousand names are not too many. In 
the ever-changing personnel of modern commercial and indus- 
trial business, the changes in a printer’s mailing list will some- 
times run as high as five per cent a month — individuals, not 
firms. This means that constant vigilance is necessary to keep 
the mailing list accurate and up to date in order to avoid waste 
and useless expense. 

In making your list, be sure that all names are correctly 
spelled, that the initials are correct, and that each card has 
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the correct street and number as well as the business and firm 
name. And, while you are compiling it, you might add the tele- 
phone number in a corner, because sooner or later you will have 
occasion to use the telephone connection, especially if an 
inquiry comes from that individual. 

After you have your list started, your salesmen can be 
helpful in keeping it up to date. It’s to their interest as much 
as it is to yours. Don’t let the salesmen take out cards for their 
own information; insist that they make their own lists. 

“ Everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” Intrust the 
responsibility of your mailing list to some one person. It is 
an important responsibility because the future growth and 
expansion of your business depends in a very large measure 
on the care and attention that you give to your list. 

From time to time new customers will come to you who are 
not on your mailing list. Make it a definite rule in your office 
that these new firms are to be listed at once. 

The simplest and easiest method of handling a mailing 
list is to file the cards alphabetically, though in some cases it 
may be advisable to classify or group the names according to 
lines of business, seasonable printing purchases, definite kinds 
and character of printing purchases, etc. 

If a printer decides he needs a more general list than his 
past and present customers as well as the industrial and com- 
mercial list of known prospects, he may purchase classified lists 
from addressing companies or directory publishers. The sources 
available for live lists are telephone books, national rating 
books, national trade lists, trade papers, lodges, business direc- 
tories, city directories, city tax lists, auto registrations, address- 
ing companies, club memberships, industrial directories. 

A carefully selected, personally checked mailing list is 
three to one better than a general list for printers, because a 
general list will reach so many people who are not prospects or 
who are not good credit risks if they should happen to be pros- 
pects. Don’t let your mailing list become a burden or an 
expense. Give it a little care and attention, and it will produce 
profitable and definite results. It will pay you for all the atten- 
tion you give it. 

At least once a year send out a return government post 
card to see if the recipient wants to continue on your mailing 
list. Print “ Return Postage Guaranteed” on your mailing 
pieces or envelopes, and be sure to check the returns. 


SUMMARY 


Don’t send your advertising matter to firm names — 
address individuals only. 

Don’t have too large or too small a list. Start with about 
one thousand names. 

Don’t be afraid to list as many as eight or ten executives 
in the same firm if necessary. 

Check your mailing list often. 


Gastor Oil for Books 


The books in the public library of New York city have been 
given castor oil by direction of Dr. Harry M. Lydenberg, refer- 
ence librarian, in whose charge are all the rare volumes and 
priceless records bequeathed to the institution. A few drops 
of oil on a soft cloth are rubbed on the leather bindings. For- 
merly neat’s-foot oil or lanolin was used, but Leigh H. Davey, 
of Jersey City, president of the Binders’ Board Manufacturers 
Association, recommended the castor oil cure, and it is being 
tried. The oil renews the life of the leather, restoring its gloss 
and color. 

The aridity of the atmosphere due to modern heating sys- 
tems is bad for books. It not only dries out the bindings but 
affects the paper, according to Dr. Hugh P. Baker, of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. The chemicals in the 
paper are oxidized and the stock becomes brittle. 
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“hy De Vinne “Was a Great Printer 


By THE Epiror 


Mt AINSTAKING care is the first and over- 
shadowing requirement in the makeup of 
) a good printer. Printed matter is composed 

of small items, each of which must be given 
particular attention and care if the work 
is to carry the stamp of quality; hence, 
only printers whose work is so stamped 
will ever become great. This is particularly 
proved in the case of Theodore L. De Vinne, the preéminent 
master of the printing art in the United States in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, whose daily work as a journeyman 
and as an employer was marked with such care. 

Lately there has been discovered a little treatise by Mr. 
De Vinne, in which this painstaking care is shown in minute 
detail. It is called “ The Manual of Printing 
Office Practice” as now published by the 
Press of Ars Typographica, New York city. 

It was originally issued in 1883 as the 
“ Office Manual of Theo. L. De Vinne & Co.” 
In his introductory note to the little book, 
Douglas C. McMurtrie says: 

“The Manual of Printing Office Practice,” 
prepared by Mr. De Vinne for the guidance of 
employees in his own office, contains much sound 
advice and practical instruction. Several of his 
books tell how printing should appear; this man- 
ual tells the practical way of obtaining the 
desired result in actual composing-room and 
pressroom practice. This handbook is not listed 
in any bibliographies of Mr. De Vinne’s writ- 
ings. It is not in the library of the Grolier Club, 
to which he presented copies of practically all 
of his publications; nor is it in the New York Public Library. The 
Typographic Library and Museum only acquired its copy thirty 
years after it was originally issued. Manifestly it was not intended 
for the eyes of outsiders, but was addressed to members of his own 
staff exclusively. The only published reference to the manual which 
I have encountered was a reprint of a portion of the text in the col- 
umns of the Art Age under the title of “ Printing Office Economics.” 


The book as now offered the thoughtful typographer con- 
tains fifty-two pages, set in a pleasing ten-point type and 
printed on a good stock. It is a book that should be in the 
hands of every printer who wishes to become a master crafts- 
man. It may be obtained from The Inland Printer Company. 

This office manual seems to cover every point coming up 
in a printer’s everyday work; nothing seems to be forgotten 
or left to chance; that’s what makes its possession so valuable. 


’ 


Just listen to its advice on “ Keeping Confidence ”: 

All knowledge of the business of the house which may be 
acquired by workmen must be regarded as confidential. It is not 
proper for them to reveal to any one the name of any author or 
writer, or to give notice of a forthcoming publication, or to talk 
about the number of copies printed on any work, or about the price 
paid for anything, or about any other matter which the office, or 
any dealer with the office, does not choose to advertise. To allow 
proof of unpublished work to be taken or read by unauthorized 
inquirers will be treated as a much more serious offense. For its 
own protection, the office will have to discharge the workman in 
fault, and to report him to other offices as undeserving of trust. 
Applications to see cuts or proofs of work in press must be refused, 
even when the matter asked for seems trifling. The applicant must 
always be referred to the publisher of the work, and must be 
required to bring his written order. As the business of the house 
depends on its keeping good faith with those who trust it with their 
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work, every workman will see that it is his duty, as well as his inter- 
est, to aid in keeping the good name of the house above reproach. 

The careful reader who has followed the development of 
the printing industry in this country in the last forty or fifty 
years will at once from the foregoing detect the handwriting 
of the author of the Code of Ethics of the United Typothetae 
of America. It carries its own stamp of sincerity, and it would 
naturally follow that what it says would be respected in every 
detail by those concerned. 

But it is rather in the rules laid down for his compositors 
that Mr. De Vinne shows his ability as a master craftsman. 
With a remarkable clearness and an authority that admits of 
no deviation from his dictum, he devotes a big part of the 
manual to such instructions as the compositor (new or old) 
may require. It is the law of the office, and 
must be followed by all those who wish to 
draw a weekly pay envelope from Theo. L. 
De Vinne & Co. As many of these rules are 
as applicable today as they were in 1883, and 
as conducive to good work as well, we can not 
help but insert some of them here: 


As a general rule, follow the fairly prepared 
copy of an educated writer, in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and use of capitals. If you find some words 
spelled contrary to prevailing usage —such as 
Kikero, honour, Havannah, almanack —or if 
pointing and capitalizing violate office rules, fol- 
low copy without question. It is the author’s 
undoubted right to go before the public in his 
own way. But, first of all, make sure that these 
peculiarities are his way —that they are of set 
purpose and not pen-slips. You must not follow 
copy that has been carelessly prepared, without system in the use 
of points and capitals, and by a writer who spells badly, either 
through carelessness or ignorance. 

You must correct glaring faults of spelling and of grammar; but 
you must not transpose clauses, nor disconnect sentences that are 
too long, nor change words that have not been properly selected. 
Editing must be done in the manuscript, not at the case, nor even 
in the proof. 

Reprint copy, when inserted in a text, in the form of extracts 
from old books, or letters or quotations intended to be literally 
exact, must be scrupulously followed in every detail of spelling, 
abbreviation, pointing, or bad grammar. All the peculiarities of the 
writer must be preserved, without regard to the method of com- 
position observed in the text. 

The text must be uniform in spelling, pointing, and capitalizing, 
according to the standard selected, which will, as here specified, 
sometimes be that of the office and, at others, that of editor or 
author. 

When the em-dash is used as a mark of punctuation it should 
be separated by a thin space from the preceding and the following 
letter. A careful compositor will avoid placing an em-dash at the 
end or the beginning of a line. The em-dash should not be put after 
a small-capital side-head without special order. 

When the compositor on plain work takes out copy, he will get 
instructions from the foreman as to type, measure, leading, and 
whether the work will or will not be electrotyped. Instructions 
concerning indention, spacing, and minor details will be given by 
his assistant, or by the maker-up in charge of the work. 

On job work, the compositor must carefully read over the writ- 
ten instructions on the copy before he begins work. If he does not 
clearly understand them, he must get further explanation, either 
from the foreman or from the office. He must not go on until he 
knows what he has to do. 
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The spacing of words ‘must be governed by the leading. Solid 
matter and ten-to-pica leaded matter, in ordinary faces of roman 
and italic, should be spaced with three-to-em spaces. When about 
to divide a word in matter of this character, prefer to take in. 
Ordinary-leaded matter and poetry should be spaced with en-quad- 
rats. When about to divide a word in thick-leaded or double- 
leaded matter, prefer to drive out. On double-thick leaded or on 
white-lined matter, two thick spaces may be used. However widely 
leaded out any matter in regular roman body type may be, avoid the 
use of more than two thick spaces. Sometimes wider spacing will 
be passed, but pigeon-holed matter is always objectionable. Thin- 
faced, lean, and condensed letters call for close-spacing ; an expanded 
letter should always be widely spaced and widely leaded. Lines of 
round-faced capital letters, two-lines with little or no shoulder, 
and the lower-case of all extended letters should have at least two 
thick spaces between words. The em-quad must be used as the space 
for very expanded letters. 

All lines of composition must be justified so tightly that they 
will stand unsupported in the stick. Makers-up must refuse to 
make up matter that is too short or too long for the leads. The 
expense of rejustifying slack matter must be borne by the com- 
positor in fault. He will also be responsible for damages or expenses 
that may be incurred by the pulling out of letters on press, or delays 
made by type working off its feet in slackly justified matter that 
may have escaped detection in making up. 

Never begin a job on which you will soon have to stop for want 
of sorts, without notifying the foreman of the coming delay. Never 
turn for sorts when you have choice of other letter. Do not turn 
at all, unless you have permit to do so, and know that the sorts you 
need will be had in time. When you notice that a font of display 
letter, or a length of leads, is frequently out of sorts, make memo- 
randum in writing of this need, and put it on the foreman’s desk. 

Carefully read over the copy of display work, and make up in 
your mind a plan of what you propose to do, before you begin to 
set the first line. 

If many words have to occupy a small space, set the text first. 
Make liberal allowance of space for display lines, which should be 
set last. If the space is large and the words of copy are few, reverse 
the previous order; set display lines first and the text last. 

When ready to impose a form, ascertain, if you can, what style 
of press will take the form. Make sure that the chase selected will 
fit the press. See that the form is gaged to suit the press. 

Never lock up a form so tight that spaces and quadrats rise. 
Select furniture and quoins with care. Never allow a side-stick to 
pass a foot-stick. Never force’ a quoin in any place from which it 
can not be easily moved. Tighten quoins gradually, going over each 
side twice, so that the pressure against the center-bars will be uni- 
form and the type and bars will be kept square. 

Electrotypers are directed not to mold, and pressmen not to 
print, but to return to the composing room all forms that hang, 
bow, or are out of square, or with type off its feet. 

Planing-down must be done before the form is finally locked-up. 
The violent planing-down of a form will be regarded as evidence 
of the ignorance of the workman who does it. The same remark will 
apply to unnecessary force in beating a proof. 

Compositors are expected to correct two proofs without any 
demur. If they fail to correct what has been plainly marked in the 
second proof, the extra cost of the following proof, revision, and 
correction will be charged to them. Proof must be taken as soon 
as the form is locked up. Proof must be clear, not over-inked, nor 
on too large paper. Hang the proof with its copy on the hook by 
the reader’s desk. When the corrected proof has been returned, 
correct at once. Unless otherwise ordered, corrections will take 
precedence over all other work. Second proofs will take the same 
order. At all times keep copy and proof together. Corrections must 
be made chiefly in stick. A bruised letter may be taken out of the 
form with a bodkin, and letters of same thickness may be exchanged 
by means of a bodkin, but justification will not be allowed on stone. 
Nor will any compositor be allowed to use a bodkin for correction 
who habitually bruises types. 

Each compositor is responsible for the safety of the copy and 
proof in his keeping. When not in actual use, he must not allow 
them to cumber the stands; he must keep them in his drawer. 

The maker-up of a form is responsible for its safety. When proof 
is kept out of the house for many days, he must, from time to time, 
examine the form, and see that quoins do not get slack. 
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Cases must not be piled up on stands without permission. Cases 
of italic or display types that have to be taken from a standing rack 
must be returned to it as soon as composition therefrom is done. 
Stands are for general and not for private use. Makers-up must 
not litter cases around them with materials that make them inac- 
cessible to the compositors. Nor should compositors keep on cases 
near them galleys or material that they do not urgently need. What- 
ever can be kept in drawers or under frames will not be allowed on 
cases. Pi, either in cases or under frames, must be cleared up and 
distributed on five minutes notice. Matter broken by accident must 
be distributed the same day. Secreting of pi, throwing of pi in old- 
metal box, and wanton waste of material, are inexcusable offenses. 

Makers-up must clear the stone as soon as they have taken 
proof. They must see that compositors clear away their own correc- 
tions. Sorts must not be taken from the office cases without permits. 
The mixing of sorts from different fonts, even if the types are from 
the same mold, will not be allowed. The office will require a com- 
positor who mixes fonts without order to pay the full cost of sep- 
aration. The efficiency of workmen depends very largely on the 
keeping of every type and tool in its proper place. Workmen who 
are negligent and slovenly can not be tolerated. 

Makers-up of type or plate forms of bookwork must insert 
points for folding-machine use in the furniture, as may be directed 
by the foreman of the pressroom. These points must be fifteen 
inches apart, and be made so fast that they can not be moved. 
Revisers must make sure that points for folding machines are in 
place before they mark a form for press. Pressmen must report the 
absence of points in book forms before they begin making ready. 
They must see that these points are fifteen inches apart, that they 
can not be disturbed by unlocking the form or otherwise, and that 
they make a strong, decided perforation of the sheet. 

Set the matter as writer directs, so as to make the most show, 
even if direction is in violation of established typographical rules. 

Never crowd a long line of words marked for prominent display 
in one line of type, if to do so you use condensed or not easily read 
letter. Put the words in two lines of the same size and style of type. 

Never select ornamented letter for advertisements, or for books, 
or legal or mercantile work. You may use plainer faces of black- 
letter and pointed texts for the display of law and church work, but 
they must be used sparingly and with discretion. Never use scripts, 
card texts, or any type with large shoulders and long ascending 
and descending letters, on any work in which space is contracted, 
and which does not allow a liberal use of leads. Even in ornamental 
work, use ornaments and ornamental letters sparingly. They are not 
ornamental when used in excess or inappropriately. As a rule, legi- 
bility is wanted oftener than ornament. Plain faces have more 
admirers than fancy letters. 

Plan your displayed work so that each displayed line will have 
about it a relief of small text type or of white space. Do not huddle 
large types together. As there can be no good display without relief, 
you should so try to arrange display lines that the relief of small 
text types will not be all at the tail of the work, nor all the contrast 
of white space at the ends of the lines. Distribute display lines 
equally over the entire work, as far as a simple and orderly arrange- 
ment of the work will allow. 

When display has to be open, like that of a book-title, there 
being more space than matter, never let a single text line fill the 
measure. Make two short lines of the text words, the second line 
shorter than the first. 

In all open display, bits of text that may make three or four 
lines should never be set in paragraph style, with paragraph inden- 
tion at the beginning. Set them always with half-diamond indention. 

Where a border is used, avoid putting a full line at the head of 
the matter and next to the border. 

If you have liberty to choose, never set a solid text type in a 
measure of more than fifty ems of that text type. Long lines are 
hard to read. 

If you can do so, select for the body of the text a type that can 
be leaded. A dozen lines of leaded long primer are more readable 
than fifteen lines of solid small pica. 

The monotony of a large piece of plain text, in which or over 
which there can be little or no display, can be relieved by a large 
initial letter. 

For plain bookwork, or for matter like it, in its avoidance of 
display, a plain two-line letter is large enough. For a circular, or a 
large quarto page, an initial of three or four lines is permissible. 
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Plain initials of same cut as the text are, as a rule, the ones most 
approved. Ornamental initials, with profuse ornamentation and rag- 
ged outlines, are tolerable, barely so, only in poetry and very open 
matter. Never use them without permit from the foreman. Insert 
initials so that the top of the capital letters of the first line of text 
shall line with the top of the initial, and not with the top of the 
ornament. If the initial can be selected to line at the foot with a line 
of the text, it will look neater. 

Avoid fantastic arrangements of types and ornaments. Do not 
try to show yourself or your skill by eccentric fancies in composi- 
tion, but try to show up the subject matter in the simplest and most 
direct manner. 

Never make ornamentation or ornamental letter the feature of 
your work. Use ornaments only to grace the letter, not to draw the 
eye away from the reading matter. Observe the architect’s rule: You 
may ornament construction; you must not construct ornament. 

On all work for which nice or curious ornamentation is desired, 
always begin with setting up the types of words only. When you 
have arranged them so that they fairly show the subject matter, 
take a proof. On this proof take hand-stamps of such ornamentation 
as you think will be suitable. When you have selected suitable orna- 
ments, then justify them with the letters. But do not waste time 
in slowly justifying ornaments to letters before you know what the 
effect will be. 

In selecting ornamental bits of border to grace type, prefer the 
lightest and openest faces with delicate hairlines. Never select any 
ornament for this purpose that is as dark as or darker than the 
types of letters near it. 

Never shorten or crowd a line, or reduce or increase Jeading, to 
the injury of neat display, for the sake of getting in an ornament. 

In making up the pages of a pamphlet have all your head and 
foot lines ready before you begin to make up the first page. 

In solid matter, justify cuts in the text when it can be done 
with propriety. If any cut makes a side measure of less than eight 
ems of text, get a special order from foreman before leading type 
down the side of the cut. 

When the cuts have square or well defined outlines, leave a mar- 
gin of about one pica in solid matter, and two picas in leaded 
matter, on all sides, exclusive of the legend line or description of 
the cut. When the cuts are of irregular outline, have the block cut 
where it has large shoulder, and put the type, as near as you can, 
at uniform distance on all sides. 

In a leaded text, do not justify cuts in the matter, unless they 
are very small. Give them abundance of margin. When two or more 
cuts have to be used on a page, put them apart at equal distances, 
but in irregular positions. If you can prevent it, do not allow a cut 
on one page to back, in presswork, a cut on the next page. 

In composing book and pamphlet titles, avoid condensed two- 
line letter, italic capitals, and black letter. A title that contains only 
plain, round-faced roman will be satisfactory to most authors. Do 
not select too large faces, nor make too many display lines. Hair- 
space or thin-space, wherever you can, all the lines of an open title. 

Adjust blanks so that those lines of the title which are most 
closely related in sense shall be kept together; in other words, blank 
out irregularly, apportioning the width of blanks between the dif- 
ferent clauses of the title to suit their relative importance. Give most 
blank between the title proper and the publisher’s imprint, and a 
smaller blank between the author’s name and titles and the subtitle. 

Set the dedication, unless otherwise ordered, chiefly in small 
capitals of the text letter. Follow the writer’s directions, as far as 
you can, as to the number of lines. 

Prefaces, not otherwise ordered, if of four pages or less, may be 
in italic of the text. Long introductions, not otherwise ordered, 
should be in a type one size smaller than that of the text, and should 
be leaded. 

The title for a pamphlet cover, without border, should be of 
plain face. Old-style lower-case of roman or italic will be most satis- 
factory for a short title of one or two lines. For a full page cover 
title, select plain type. 

If a rule border is desired, select a rule which can be readily 
fitted with corners. Always keep the border of a cover at good dis- 
tance from the types of the title. Prefer borders of large pieces. 
Never make up a combination of small pieces without order. 

If a cover form of four pages contains cuts or electrotyped 
advertisements of unequal size, have the four pages made up on 
galleys in pages of uniform size before they are laid on stone. 
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Nothing could be plainer or more to the point. Everything 
coming up in a day’s work is covered, explained, and definitely 
expressed. There are no vague hints susceptible of misunder- 
standing. With such instructions even a tyro could make head- 
way. When we remember that this was published in 1883, when 
proficiency in rule bending was one of the requirements of good 
typography, the author’s instructions about overornamentation 
show that Mr. De Vinne was considerably ahead of his time. 

There are numerous other valuable instructions in the man- 
ual, especially to proofreaders and pressmen; but space will not 
permit more at this time. We must, however, quote the author’s 
request, “ Pass No Bad Work,” as it carries a note not gen- 
erally heard at the time it was written: 

The prosperity of the house depends largely upon its reputation 
for good workmanship; and this good workmanship can be had 
only by attention to details and to little things. The office intends 
to provide perfect materials; the workmen must see that they are 
not made imperfect by the carelessness or neglect of their fellows. 
To be specific: A compositor must not lay up and distribute a badly 
washed form, but must have it returned to him who washed it 
badly; a reader must not accept a too pale or too inky proof; a 
pressman must not accept a badly locked-up form or bad plates. 
In case of doubt, never say, “I will make it do,” or “I will pass it 
this time.” Every workman does himself as well as the office an 
injury in passing bad work. He is not only encouraging the bad 
workman in slovenly habits, but is making his own work harder, 
and himself liable to censure for faults that belong to another. 

This is the reason why Theodore Low De Vinne became a 
great printer. Let’s follow in his footsteps. 


“Gaxes Ray for Greenland’s Newspaper 


Although the huge far northern island of Greenland has a 
population of only about 15,000 (all Eskimos except 274 
Danes), its leading paper, the Atwagogolliutit, has a circulation 
of 2,500, and every copy is read and passed from hand to hand 
until it falls in tatters, according to the New York Times. Its 
language is Eskimo, and its editor, Kristoffer Luenghe, is an 
Eskimo who learned the printers’ and lithographers’ trades in 
Denmark just before the outbreak of the World War. 

While on a recent trip to Copenhagen for the purpose of 
studying the codperatives of production and distribution for 
which Denmark is famed, the Eskimo editor met a number of 
his European colleagues in the Danish capital and submitted 
to detailed cross-questioning about his paper and his work in 
general. After explaining that Atwagogolliutit means a paper 
distributed gratis, Mr. Luenghe went on to say: 

The newspaper does not cost our subscribers anything directly. 
It is delivered to them free. But in reality every Greenlander pays 
for it indirectly, for its expenses are met by the South Greenland 
State Treasury, which adds its cost to the taxes levied upon the sale 
of Greenland products. 

Naturally, it is not much like European newspapers. We tell 
our readers about the events of the world in short paragraphs. The 
greater part of the paper is devoted to education. No element of 
timeliness is considered in selecting the news, because there are 
settlements where the journal does not arrive until it is a year old. 
As there is no important line of communication between East and 
West Greenland, the paper is sent to Denmark by the first ship 
and then reshipped from there to West Greenland. Our readers are 
scattered over a wide territory. The distance from the east to the 
west coast of Greenland is about the same as that from Stock- 
holm to Rome. 

Lately we have been using more pictures. We make our own 
plates and utilize the rays of the sun instead of electricity. Just 
now we have three typesetters, Eskimos, of course. If the paper 
should be somewhat delayed in coming out because of my absence 
it won’t make much difference, in view of our situation. Our edi- 
torial office in Godhop, the capital, is the intellectual and cultural 
center of Greenland. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 
sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


Contributions to the Halftone Controversy 


Mr. Ives REepiies TO Mr. Horcan 
Co the Editor: PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr. Horgan’s article on page 67 of the April issue is nota- 
ble for significant evasions, misinterpretations, and assertions 
unsupported by references. He long persisted in his claim to 
the production of “ the first used halftone,” while now admit- 
ting that Louis Levy had told him of the examples which 
appeared in the Canadian paper in the seventies. 

He belittles what was done by the Leggos by reference to 
what was probably the poorest example of their work of that 
period, some of which was, as a matter of fact, much superior 
to his own “ Shantytown” example, and shows no evidence 
of having had any of the kind of “ faking ” which he says they 
had to resort to. I know they did have to skilfully “ coax ” 
the inking-up of their litho transfer sheets, and that the process 
was abandoned as commercially impractical; but that is not 
the idea which he seeks to convey. It was like the apparently 
identical method afterward used by himself, so unscientific 
that decent results were largely fortuitous and could not be 
guaranteed. 

He says that the Leggos entered into the manufacture of 
cross-line sealed screens, but omits to say that this was not 
until after the use of the cross-line sealed screen became public 
through my invention and use of the system. 

His reference to machines for mechanical engraving has 
nothing to do with the translation of the shades of a photograph 
into graduated line and dot, which is what I named halftone, 
and is calculated only to confuse the issue in the minds of the 
ignorant. 

He quotes from my Bolt Court lectures a statement with- 
out including the context which differentiated between Petit’s 
method, which was only of academic interest, and my simul- 
taneous invention of a practically and commercially successful 
method, and thus again seeks to mislead. 

He says that none of the early users of line screens saw 
that there must be a spreading of the light through the screen, 
in the face of the fact that Swan in 1879 expressly provided 
for an equivalent for such spreading by moving the screen 
periodically at different intervals so that a stronger impression 
of the lines was obtained in the deeper shadows. This was pre- 
cisely the method afterward patented by Meisenbach and aban- 
doned by every one when my sealed cross-line screen and 
distance and diaphragm control became known. Horgan, on 
the other hand, did not give out such a principle, as he would 
have it appear, and the graduation of line and dot in his speci- 
mens, limited, I believe, to two issues of the Daily Graphic, 
was certainly no better than in some of the Leggo work. 

In February, 1881, I made the first cross-line halftone 
relief printing plates that were used in commercial printing, 
and for nearly two years no one else on earth made cross-line 
halftone printing plates. Today every one uses my cross-line 


screen process which substitutes an optical V for my original 
mechanical V, and is an application of the same fundamental 
principle, giving indistinguishable results. Swan told me long 
afterward that he believed every one was trying to attain to 
my standards and wondered how I accomplished it. The Lon- 
don Meisenbach Company was at that time operating under 
license from Swan. Wishing to establish his son in the busi- 
ness, Swan got me to teach my method and established the 
Swan Electric Engraving Company with that method. 
Probably every successful invention is preceded by some 
vague suggestions and practically abortive attempts along simi- 
lar lines, but it is usual to give credit to the man who, working 
quite independently, actually “ delivers the goods.” Otherwise 
some of the inventions which have marked tutning points in 
history would not be credited to the men whom the world 
acclaims as the real inventors. F. E. Ives. 


Mr. Horcan ReEp.ies TO Mr. INNES 
To the Editor: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 

In your April issue, page 83, you print an open letter from 
William T. Innes, Philadelphia, intended to discredit me before 
your readers, for whom I have been writing monthly since 
June, 1894. Their good opinion is my most prized asset; there- 
fore it becomes necessary to explain to them the evident motive 
which prompted this letter from Mr. Innes. 

In compliance with many requests I am writing a series of 
articles on “ Where Halftones Began.” Mr. Innes is engaged in 
raising $50,000 for the “ Ives Foundation” and unfortunately 
the facts I am trying to put on record do not agree with the 
fictitious sources Mr. Innes draws upon in his glowing accounts 
of Mr. Ives’ achievements. Mr. Innes has written “A Tribute 
to Frederic E. Ives” that contains many misstatements. He 
should not be censured for them. The future historian is going 
to have much difficulty in sifting out the truth in the mass of 
fiction that has been written regarding Mr. Ives. For example, 
in the Typothetae Bulletin, February 8, 1926, front page, is 
this statement: “ The Executive Council (U. T. A.) author- 
ized the striking of a gold medal similar to the medal pre- 
sented each year to the president, to be presented to Frederic 
E. Ives, inventor of the halftone, of photographic color sepa- 
ration, and of process color printing; he is also inventor of the 
intaglio halftone which has made possible the beautiful rota- 
gravure printing of today. Any one of the inventions men- 
tioned above is sufficient to immortalize a man, and this belated 
though none-the-less sincere homage to Mr. Ives, whose inven- 
tions are of such vast importance to the graphic arts and to 
the world at large, is indeed a much deserved recognition of 
his services.” 

If these claims (the italics are mine) were even twenty- 
five per cent true, then the U. T. A. executive council discred- 
ited itself by presenting Mr. Ives only a gold medal. Mr. Innes 
evidently feels this and is going to atone for this shabbiness 
by raising $50,000 for Mr. Ives. 
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Here is another little illustration of the trials the historian 
will have in getting at the truth about Mr. Ives: He will natu- 
rally turn to “ Who’s Who in America.” There Mr. Ives says 
of himself: “ In charge photog. lab., Cornell U., 1874-8.” Then 
the historian looks up the “ National Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography,” Volume Thirteen, page 90, where Mr. Ives 
gives an elaborate account of himself and states “ 1875-1878, 
was in charge of photo laboratory Cornell University.” On 
September 14, 1882, William A. Anthony, professor of physics, 
who had charge of the laboratory, testified in a case as a 
witness for Mr. Ives: “ He (Mr. Ives) was. engaged with me 
making photographs and photoengravings at the university 
laboratory for at least two years prior to October, 1878.” A 
difference of one, two, or three years in dates has not made 
much difference in what has been written about Mr. Ives, 
though verified dates are important in writing history. In pass- 
ing, it might be added that Mr. Ives and Mr. Innes are reit- 
erating that Mr. Ives gave the name “ Halftone” to our 
common vocabulary; it will require a great number of prover- 
bial ‘“‘ Philadelphia lawyers ” to prove this. 

Mr. Innes’ most damaging charge against me is: “ You are 
the only writer of prominence who fails to give Mr. Ives his 
just dues.” If Mr. Innes will scan that monumental work, 
“ The History of Three-Color Photography,” by the authority 
on the subject, E. J. Wall, he will find Mr. Ives gets his just 
dues. In the index there are seventy-one references to Mr. Ives, 
and they are usually charges that he has claimed the discovery 
of others. Mr. Wall, in a letter to the British Journal of Pho- 
tography, November 7, 1924, page 679, says: “ I am well aware 
of the patents taken out by Mr. Ives; I have sixty-seven copies 
of them, English, American, and French, and without going 
to the trouble of again considering them in all detail, I venture 
to say that ninety per cent of them have been anticipated in 
part or in whole.” Aaron Hamburger, who made in his New 
York studio three-color portraits instantaneously, wrote to the 
above publication, July 25, 1924, page 455: “The fact (a 
letter from Mr. Ives) reiterates Mr. Ives’ usual claim to the 
parentage of about every known advance in photographing 
objects in their original colors, etc.” On the same page another 
writer gives Mr. Ives his just dues: “ The Ives chromoscope 
is Mr. Ives’ only credit; it is the commercialization of Ducos 
du Hauron’s and Cros’ invention, and even here Mr. Ives omits 
to mention his teachers. Otto Pfenninger.” Mr. Editor, I hope 
you will find room for this, and with apologies for taking up 
so much valuable space, I am sincerely yours, 

STEPHEN H. Horcan. 


Should the Printer Gensor His Work ? 


WriTER Dogs Not AGREE WiITH COCHRANE 
To the Editor: bs PHILADELPHIA. 

One finds it difficult to quarrel with the article by Mr. 
Cochrane in the March issue, because its sincerity is so obvi- 
ous; yet no matter how well intentioned the writer may be it is 
still a fact that the line of action he so strongly urges upon 
printers would not only be ill-advised from an economic stand- 
point, but would be wrong from an abstract standpoint. 

I am not going to discuss the objectionable feature of the 
printer setting himself up as a censor of what is moral, though 
when one reflects upon the state of culture of the average 
printer and publisher it is apparent that much could be written 
from this angle. I am, however, going to raise the general ques- 
tion of what constitutes morality. Mr. Cochrane is so con- 
cerned about it that he relates with approval the action of a 
publisher in refusing to accept pictures for publication because 
skirts shown therein were an inch or so too short to meet this 
publisher’s rigid moral specifications. 
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If this publisher were to visit Atlantic City in the summer 
it is presumed that his moral nature would suffer a shock from 
which it might never recover. It might even be inferred that 
he would then and there enter upon a career of debauchery. 

If the views of Mr. Cochrane and those who think like him 
were to prevail, we would have no literature, art, drama, or 
any other cultural form of expression other than that suited to 
presentation to young children. 

Can one imagine the official censor in Greece in the time 
of Pericles taxing his mind with the problem of whether he 
could allow children to gaze upon the benign physique oi 
Venus of Milo? 

The trouble with most superficial critics of morality is 
that they have no broad view of the history and development 
of man, and, besides, their views are often influenced by out 
moded ecclesiastical doctrines. 

As a matter of fact, sexual morality — and that appears tx 
be the only morality that most people seem to be concernec 
with — has been fairly constant throughout the history of man 
A graph would show a deflection occasionally, but these devia 
tions from a straight line were more likely influenced by eco 
nomic than by cultural factors. 

The influence of pornography on morals is, strictly speak 
ing, negligible. One can put a match to water but water wil 
not burn, being uninflammable. In the same manner pornog 
raphy will not influence any one toward wrong conduct whos 
nature would not have swayed to looseness without it. 

And, in addition, a little so-called pornography has values 
of its own. Like spices, it has fine flavor when used in proper 
proportion. Our literature would be very much impoverishe: 
if everything that could be termed pornographic were to be 
destroyed. We would lose all or the best work of such men as 
Mark Twain, Voltaire, Fielding, Congreve, Shakespeare, Ana- 
tole France, Rabelais, da Vinci, Zola, etc., and for my part | 
would be very loath to have any printer now living censor the 
work of such men. S. E. LEssEr. 


SupPRESS UNWHOLESOME PRINTED MATTER 
To the Editor: CHICAGO. 

Charles H. Cochrane is to be heartily congratulated for his 
splendid article in the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
He has done what I’ve been trying to do for the past few weeks. 

It is a real pity that printers do so little in suppressing the 
overflow of salacious literature. It is a pity that they forget 
that they are — printers. What difference is there between the 
man who spreads low, vulgar thoughts by word of mouth or 
by type, ink, and paper? The printer must be the worse of the 
two because of his quantity production. 

The printer should be the outstanding character in his com- 
munity. It is in his power to mold the thoughts and build the 
character of children and youth. It is in his power to turn the 
minds of the people to a higher appreciation of all that is good 
and beautiful. He practically controls the source of all knowl- 
edge. His is a God-given vocation, one that is to be honored 
and not abused or misused. To quote a passage from Scripture: 
“JT, therefore, beseech you that you walk worthy of the voca- 
tion in which you are called” (St. Paul, Ephesians 4:1). It is 
full of instruction for all trades, but especially for printers. 

Mr. Cochrane is right in beginning a reform in the proper 
place — the printer. If any improvement is to be expected at 
all, he is the one to begin with. To do this he must organize 
into an association all printing craftsmen whose purpose it will 
be to do everything possible to suppress unwholesome printed 
matter; to bring the craftsman to a realization of the worth 
of his calling; to place again our noble art in the esteem of all 
men as the real, the true ‘‘ Mother of Progress.” 

What think you of this, Mr.Cochrane, and you, Mr. Editor? 

PAUL JUNG. 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


iditors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Too Many “Jims” Want to Sell Out 

“Say, Walt, this spring feeling brings up the old desire to 
dispose of this newspaper and printing business and make a 
move. Right now I feel that I would take a whole lot less than 
mv share is worth to clean up and yield to the wanderlust.” 

‘So, Jim? What’s happened to the think tank? 
Ever figure what we have here and how hard it 
would be to get into as good a field elsewhere? ” 

The two partners and owners of the Riordan 
Review sat in their office on a recent Sunday 
morning when the sun shone brightly outside and 
green grass had begun to peep up on the lawns at 
their homes. The dawn of spring made the shut-in 
department of their livelihood seem oppressive 
and — usually there was a falling off in business 
about the time the agricultural community began 
to get busy with the spring plowing and cleaning 
up for crops. Neither the advertising columns nor 
the cash register carried that appearance of pros- 
perity that the Review had been boasting of for 
the past three months as outdistancing anything 
the paper had ever done before. At present the 
daily call from pleased subscribers was not so per- 
sistent as it had been for weeks, and with the 
office help all away, the machinery idle, and no atmosphere of 
hustle and business about the office, Jim, the junior partner, 
had given expression to feelings that indicated a determination 
to jump the game. 

“Oh, I suppose a fellow would have to sacrifice a little to 
dispose of a proposition like this; but by looking around and 
catching some fellow just right who wants to sell I could hook 
up with something just as good and maybe better.” 

“Now, Jim, look here. You have been with me for about 
ten years, and we have cleaned up all we owe and have this 
plant and business in right good shape to continue indefinitely. 
I haven’t been any ‘ whiz’ as an editor, I’ll admit, and you 
are no phenom as a business hustler and manager. But we seem 
to fit in this community, and we have satisfied people with our 
paper. I am telling you now, boy, to get this notion of selling 
out of your head.” 

Jim made his cigaret blaze for a minute, walked to the 
window and devoured a little more of the elegant sunshine. 
He was plainly out of sorts with himself or something. A dis- 
taste for the weekly grind and a rebellion against the everlast- 
ing round-up of business, of interviews, of figures, of layouts, 
and all the arguments that went with it —he felt bored with 
life and felt it a challenge for him to do something else. 

He returned to the chair in front of Walt and said: “ Look 
here, if you think so much of this business, why don’t you buy 
my share and go it alone? I'll sell to you, and you can either 
handle it all yourself or take some one else in with you.” 
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“Jim, do you mean that? Man! I hope you are not serious. 
Why, it would knock ten years off my life to be upset like that. 
It would almost compel me to start all over again. But you may 
rest assured that I will not be a ‘ quitter,’ and I’ll tell you one 
thing — whatever you do, I am going to stick right here and 
make this proposition my feather-bed for a soft 
and comfortable future.” 

“Yes,” returned Jim, “I suppose you would, 
as you have had more experience than I have. But 
I talked the matter over with Lizzie this morning 
and she agreed that it would be mighty fine to try 
the West or even Florida and set up camp in some 
more interesting locality. What would you give me 
for my half interest in the business? ” 

“Not a cent — today. You are bent on bang- 
ing your head against a whole universe you know 
nothing about, and I want you to stop and think 
it over. Meet me here again next Sunday morn- 
ing, and agree that in the meantime you will do 
nothing and say nothing more about it.” 

And as the telephone rang the conversation 
ceased, but it did not end. 

The next Sunday morning the partners met at 
the office again. Contrasting with the Sunday 
before, the weather was abominable. A raw, cold, east wind cut 
through Jim’s stylish new spring overcoat as he walked down 
the street and the warmth of the steam heat in the office felt 
much better. He also had a different disposition this morning. 
He had been having another talk with Lizzie. 

“Well, Jim,” began the older partner, “this morning is 
somewhat different, isn’t it? Doesn’t get your goat like that 
spring sunshine did last Sunday. And business has been rather 
rushing the past week. Did you have any idea that big cam- 
paign of the Morris Company was going to break at this time? 
Five thousand inches to be used for the balance of this year, 
and all that special printing of folders, circulars, and broadsides 
coming along with it? Say, boy, how did you connect up with 
all that stuff? ” 

“Oh, that was easy. The manager called me in and told me 
the plan; said I could help him, and we went at it. He took 
it as a matter of course that our paper and presses could give 
them all the publicity in this territory and that I could handle 
the stuff for fifty miles that needed to go outside. And, say, 
last night I found out that two or three other concerns are 
going to open up also. They are all going to lay down a barrage 
across this territory that will prevent any trade going any- 
where else and make this old town sizzle with business for the 
next three months.” 

“ Fine! Say, I was counting up our list last night and find 
we have increased our paid circulation just twenty per cent 
the past year: Didn’t cost much of anything to do it, and the 
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pay has come in without much effort. Comparing our paper 
with the three best in county seats of this size in this state, I 
find that we stand at least third and I think second in volume 
of business.” 

“ Righto, Walt. I have been looking over that situation 
myself, and I’m not so sure I will accept second place. You 
know, old pard, it takes brains to make a newspaper, as well 
as business punch, and you’ve given it most of both. If you 
don’t kick me out of this business for what I said last Sunday, 
I want to tell you my share isn’t for sale. Wife and I have gone 
over maps and things all the week, and have read a lot about 
the situation and possibilities of other places, according to 
their best boomers. But we can’t see where they have anything 
but climate that might be better than ours here, and not a 
state that will produce more readers to the square inch, more 
crops to the acre, or more growing, healthy industries than 
right here.” 

There was a pause while this speech was sinking in, and 
Walt smiled with great satisfaction before he spoke. 

“You know, Jim, that a little travel and vacation now and 
then serves a double purpose. It brings relaxation and widens 
the vision so that accurate comparisons may be made. That’s 
why I have spent thousands of dollars touring and sightseeing. 
And I have never returned from a trip that I did not approach 
this old burg with delight and a new feeling that all that I 
could possibly create anywhere else with my limited capital 
and ability I can create and do right here.” 

“ Now,” he continued, “ I have been about everywhere and 
do not need to make so many or such long trips. I want you 
and Lizzie to make them this year. Take the whole month of 
July and part of August off if you want to; pile the kiddies 
into your car, draw in advance if you need to for expenses; 
I'll run this shop till you return. And see if you don’t get the 
same view that I have —that this is about as good a prop- 
osition for the money invested and the work we do as anything 
we can find, and it would be a blamed long hunt to find any- 
thing better. Not only that, but here are our friends. We can 
never cultivate or mingle with as many anywhere else. Acquain- 
tances and friends are more than capital in this business, and 
that is why I didn’t want you to make a break such as you 
were thinking about last Sunday when the violet rays of the 
spring sunshine were getting into your system. What do you 
say?” 

“ Hot dog! You can bet I’ll never leave now 


A Disconcerting Menace 

The Inland Daily Press Association bulletin mentions a 
dangerous menace to advertising rates in some cities having 
dailies — and perhaps the same thing may be started in weekly 
towns — where department store managers combine to break 
down the advertising rates of newspapers in which they do 
their advertising. Such a movement would certainly be demor- 
alizing in any city or town. 

Competitors should, in case this menace shows its head, 
immediately confer with one another. It will take concerted 
action and some nerve to stand up under such a fire, and if the 
advertising managers of stores persist in demanding a reduc- 
tion in rates, it may mean a long and bitter contest. 

Department stores can no more do their usual volume of 
business without advertising than the newspapers can do with- 
out their advertising. However, the newspapers can cut down 
on pages and production expense to meet the situation, while 
the department stores can hardly do that — and they may be 
the first to feel the axe. 

The Inland bulletin advises development of other business 
to take the place of department store advertising that may 
be lost under such conditions, until eventually the latter will 
come back to the newspapers as their best and most reliable 
medium. 


' 
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Field Notes and Observations 


By G. L. CASWELL 


ADVERTISING SOLICITORS always are pleased when they get 
the copy for space ordered. But they should always regret 
getting it when the merchant or other business man takes only 
a minute off from other rushing work and scribbles hurriedly 
a few lines to fill the space. Usually advertising copy dashed 
off in that way is not well constructed and is not result- 
assuring — and the newspaper gets the blame for any reaction 
that is bad. Try to make the advertisers think and write to 
strike the people they expect to read their copy. 





QUITE GENERALLY the state legislatures have adjourned. 
We have some reports from several states. These indicate that 
not much legislation of advantage to newspapers got by, but 
that a lot of bills which would be harmful were headed off. 
Where there is no newspaper organization of a vital and direc: 
sort, publicity matters are usually left to the tender mercies 
of those politicians and legislators who have reason to promote 
harmful bills for acts. And when this is the case it takes many 
years to remedy the matter and secure for the public such 
publicity as should be required. There is much good business in 
official publications if the legal rate is guarded. 

A PUBLISHER writes, asking what we figure is the ratio of 
readers to subscribers of a daily newspaper. There are better 
authorities than we, but our estimate has been at least three 
to one for a local daily, and considerably less than that ratio 
for the street sales of a metropolitan daily. Weekly newspapers 
in the “ wide open spaces ” of the Middle West may possibiy 
claim a ratio of more than four to one, though they usually 
do figure it on that basis. In other sections of the country 
conditions might make a different ratio possible, and probably 
do. It has been figured that the average rural and town house- 
hold has from four to six members, and that four of these are 
sure to be readers of the newspaper. 





NOTICE is given that the next annual meeting of the State 
Press Field Managers has been changed from Kansas City to 
Detroit, and President Ed. Bemis suggests that September will 
be the best time for the meeting. The reason given for the 
change is that a vote of all the field managers indicated a 
preference this year for a meeting farther east where several 
field managers who had not been at any other gathering might 
attend. Missouri had the annual meeting in 1925, and Manager 
Hubbard of that state agreed that the change might be advan- 
tageous if more of the managers feel they can attend at 
Detroit. Plans are for some important and far-reaching discus- 
sions along every line of newspaper work. 





AT LAST A NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER testifies that his news- 
paper has put on a circulation “contest ” that proved prof- 
itable and worth while — and gives some figures. This contest 
was carried on in 1923 and “netted about $4,000 after all 
prizes and commissions and expenses were paid.” Query: Was 
the advertising space used in the paper for the contest paid 
for, and did the men used in writing and handling the copy 
and publicity get pay for the extra work? And, the statement 
goes on, the circulation of the paper was increased 1,610, 
at a cost of $5,000 of the revenue received during the contest 
or $3.12 each new subscriber! We have heard of many papers 
trying this scheme that did not break even on the receipts and 
expenses for a much less gain, and we believe that is most often 
the result. The thought occurs to us that the same amount 
of money spent on circulation by nearly any approved method 
should gain fully as much, if not more, than is claimed in this 


rather unusual case. 
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The Lake Forester, Lake Forest, Illinois—Your special Christmas issue is a 
crackerjack. The advertising — typography, makeup, and printing — is fine. 

Rospert M. Suretps, Lansing, Michigan.— Except for the fact that the 
headletter type is too “ skinny ”’ and too weak the East Courier is very good. 
The body type, however, is too large in relation to the page. There is really 
hardly enough text to count, so there would be two advantages in the use of 
smaller type. The printing is excellent. 

The Bergen Herald, East Paterson, New Jersey.—The first page for March 
3 is excellent half way down, but the absence of heads in the lower part makes 
it overbalanced at the top and dull and uninteresting at the bottom. Heads 
should be distributed over the page so that all parts will create interest, 
although, of course, custom, display, and balance permit a larger number of 
heads at the top. 

J. R. Grant, Stoughton, Wisconsin.— “‘ The Spring Fashion Edition” of 
the Courier-Hub is excellent in all respects but printing. Except on one or two 
pazes where the ink flow is entirely too strong the presswork is not bad. The 
trouble seems to be carelessness, which is something that can be corrected. 
Indications are that the paper is printed on a flat-bed perfecting press, and 
that the fountain of one bed was open wider than the other. The best feature 
s the composition of advertisements; these are simple and orderly in arrange- 
ment and strong in display —large sizes, happily few in number, are set off 
strongly by a considerable background of white space. 


Two Rivers Vocationat Scuoot, Two Rivers, Wisconsin.— Although 
there is too great variation in the length of lines in hand-set decks of the news 
heads, also too much space around most of the dashes, the first page of the 
News for January 21 is satisfactory for a paper produced by students. Inking 
is (00 heavy on the first page, and, in comparison with the lighter printing on 
the other pages, creates an uneven, unpleasing effect. The other pages are neat 
and well made up; but the advertisements are weak, in the first place because 
borders, where used, are too light, and in the second place because the major 
display lines are almost invariably set in type that is too small. They do not 
stand out effectively and, in addition, are drab and commonplace in appearance. 


HALLOWELL Company, Philadelphia—— While you did not mark the two 
advertisements for the Seymour School to distinguish them we will do that by 
stating that the one in which the quotation, ‘“‘ Music is one of the essentials of 
life,’ is set between brackets in the lower right-hand corner, is the better. 
It is superior not only because of the interest that is created by the handling 
referred to, but because the whole display is better arranged and classified for 
easy reading and quick, clear comprehension. Another point in its favor is that 
better use is made of white space, although the text is the same. By skilful 
handling of white space in the one we regard the better the compositor has 
created an ad. that does not look crowded in the least, whereas the other does. 

S. C. Murray, Westmount, Quebec, Canada.— Most of your advertisements 
are of good newspaper grade. We refer to the simpler ones having complete, 
unbroken borders, like the one titled ‘“‘ Four Glorious Cruises.”” The weakness 
common to the greatest number is lack of unity, the result of broken borders, 
and too great scattering of parts, as, for instance, those titled ‘“‘ It Must Have 
Merit’ and “ The 1600.” In consequence of their departure from the conven- 
tional these are quite strong in attention value, but the scattering of the points 
of interest — the multiplicity of parts, so to speak — tends to irritate rather 
than to hold the attention and invite reading. One of the essentials of good 
advertising composition is that the displays be close-knitted — that is, look 
to be one thing and not several. Two of the better advertisements are reproduced. 
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The Duluth Weekly Advertiser, Duluth, Minnesota.—While not perfectly 
balanced, the first page of your March 3 issue is nevertheless very satisfactory. 
There are too many heads at the right side and, in proportion, at the top of 
the page. While a shade too pale, the printing is also good; it is commendable 
for the fact that it is clean and, more especially, uniform throughout the 
paper. And, except — again! — for the fact that the borders of some are quite 
too heavy, the advertising is also commendable. A six-point rule border around 
a one-inch advertisement is too much border. 

The Hartsdale Herald, Hartsdale, New York.—The print is too pale on 
some pages, a fact which contributes to a second fault, for, with other pages 
heavily printed, the color is uneven throughout the paper. The first page is 
ideal considering its size, the headings being small in proportion to the page; 
but there is variety enough among them, and they are arranged to create a sym- 
metrical appearance. The other pages would be improved if the advertisements 
were pyramided; that is, grouped in the lower right-hand corner. Arranged 
thus they would create an orderly and neat appearance. The reading matter, 
furthermore, would be more convenient for readers, who, after all, are the 
most important clients of a newspaper. Without them, the other kind — the 
advertisers — can not be had. 

The Lebanon Reporter, Lebanon, Indiana.—‘“‘ The Spring Fashion Edi- 
tion,’ a special of thirty-two pages, is very good, indeed. The only feature 
with which serious fault may be found is the presswork. One side is pale, and 
at least suggests slight slur; also the ink on the heavier type of the opposite 
side of the sheet shows through. Practically speaking, and considering the 
presswork on papers published under similar circumstances, the print is satis- 
factory. Advertisements are also up to the standard referred to; some of them, 
in fact, considerably better. They are particularly forceful in display and in 
the use of white space. Whatever they lack of complete effectiveness is due to 
the fact that several faces are frequently found in one advertisement; these 
are often unrelated in design and shape, so the effect in combination is quite 
unpleasing. The heavier borders, particularly the twelve-point rule, sometimes 
used around advertisements, are bad. Most of the advertisements, however, 
have rule borders of modest weight and in that respect are pleasing. It is un- 
usual to find so many advertisements of the typical metropolitan department 
store style in a paper from a place the size of Lebanon. Some of these adver- 
tisements are crammed full of copy, yet are handled in a wholly satisfac- 
tory manner. 

A. Park Drster, Braddock, Pennsylvania——Of the two advertisements 
marked “A” and “ B,” the former is much better. The type in which the 
display is set is an up-to-date face having considerable display merit, whereas 
the face featured in “ B” is crude and old. But that is perhaps the lesser of 
the points in which “A” surpasses ‘“‘B”; the former is more effectively 
arranged by far. Strong as it is in display there is not the effect of confusion 
the other creates as a result of the scattered arrangement of the display and 
the use of widely contrasting faces, close together. Different faces are used 
in “‘ A,” to be sure, but they are not right next to each other, as in “ B.’’? The 
opening paragraph of ‘“‘ A” is superior to that of ‘‘ B’”’ because the lines are 
shorter; in the latter they are too long to be read with comfort. ‘‘ B’’ would 
also be improved if the text matter and big prices appearing between the cuts 
were in a panel, a change that would help to obviate its diffused and disjointed 
appearance. It should be said in favor of the compositor of ‘‘ B” that his prob- 
lem was the more difficult. He had to use cuts whereas there is only one in 
“A,” copy being identical. But in answer to the question ‘‘ Which is better? ”’ 
there is no question of the superiority of “‘ A,’ all things considered. 
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Striking use of arrow and effective whiting out dis- 
tinguish this advertisement by S. C. Murray, West- 
mount, Quebec. It would stand out in any crowd 
of advertisements on any page. 


Another of Mr. Murray’s striking advertisements, 
this one emphasizing the display effectiveness of an 
item arranged on the bias as well as that of 
white space. 


Ingenious use of rules creating striking, picturesque 

effect that meant considerable work on the saw- 

trimmer, the possibilities of which are emphasized. 
From the Chronicle, San Francisco. 
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“2S the most economical means whereby every 
one in our community can get a message 
) to every one else, our classified advertising 
section presents such a wide range of use- 
fulness that a little effort will soon enable 
us to increase this source of revenue many 
) times. Every one in our community is a 
prospective user of a classified ad. at some 
time or other. It is only lately that newspapers have realized 
that classified ads. are not limited to “ Wants ” and “ Lost and 
Found ” and the various “ help” classifi- 
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of our classified service, and it will increase the range of our 
prospective business. Once we start to make the sales end of 
our business function as efficiently as the other departments. 
we will quickly discover that the development of more busi- 
ness in one direction gives us the clue to more business in 
another. 

Some great mind has said that a friend is not he who flatter: 
but he who takes the risk of hurting our feelings in the effort 
to help us. It is not amiss to remember that the average adver- 
tising manager and agency space buyer finds it difficult to get 
over the impression that newspaper pub 
lishers, whose figures are not backed up 





cations. The introduction of the “ Swap ” 
column has demonstrated the wide scope 
of the classified section, and when we set 
out to secure all the messages that almost 
every one in our district needs to convey, 
we find that our classified page is almost 
unlimited in its scope. 

The first essential toward the building 
up of a profitable classified section is to 
make it as easy as possible for every one 
to use it. A flat rate for each insertion for 
a certain number of words will greatly 
simplify matters for ourselves as well as 
for the public, who then will not need to 
worry so much about counting words, and 
will always know exactly what a classified 
message costs. 

It is a good idea to stop calling these 
“ messages ” advertisements or classified 
ads. and use a new name that will make 
their usefulness stick in people’s minds. 
For example, the readers of the Tooner- 
ville Bugle will soon acquire the habit of 
using a “blast ” when they know that a 
fifty-word “ blast ” costing, say, a dollar, 
is the most economical and convenient 
means of getting in touch with every one 
else in the district or the community. 

A little educational effort on our part 
will soon show the public that it is possible 
to say everything necessary in fifty words 
or whatever is the prescribed number. We 
should try to make the classified page in- 
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classified section is to make it 
as easy as possible for every 
one to use it. A flat rate for 
each insertion for a certain 
number of words will greatly 
simplify matters for ourselves 
as well as for the public, who 
then will not need to worry 
so much about counting words, 
and will always know exactly 
what a classified message costs. 

It is a good idea to stop 
calling these “ messages” ad- 
vertisements or classified ads. 
and use a new name that will 
make their usefulness stick in 
people’s minds. For example, 
the readers of the Toonerville 
Bugle will soon acquire the 
habit of using a “ blast ” when 
they know that a fifty-word 
“blast,” costing, say, a dollar, 
is the most economical and 
convenient means of getting in 
touch with every one else in 
the district or the community. 
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by an independent audit, are pacemakers 
for Ananias himself. We can understan’ 
how they would have cause to feel thi: 
way in dealing with any large number 0: 
publishers and our first step is to maki 
sure that as far as our paper is concerne: 
we have replaced this feeling of doub: 
with confidence. We must make the Golde: 
Rule our guiding business policy — noi 
only for moral reasons but because it is 
most profitable. We have already dis- 
cussed the fact that we are not selling 
circulation but what our circulation rep- 
resents in buying power for certain prod- 
ucts, and so we need not feel that we have 
no hope of doing a profitable business un- 
less we can make our prospects believe we 
have a large circulation. 
If what we are offering advertisers is 
a certain buying power represented by the 
readers of our paper, it is readily seen that 
we should have a keen interest in increas- 
ing this buying power by building up our 
community. Even if it would not result 
in increased advertising revenue, the news- 
_ paper that is not interested in the growth 
of the community it serves is not much of 
a publication. And so the progressive news- 
paper publisher will be a leader in any 
movement that tends to bring new indus- 
tries or any other form of increased pros- 
perity to the community. The small-town 








teresting. The more headings we provide, 

the more opportunity there will be for people to take advantage 
of this simple means of broadcasting their messages. We will 
find that many business people who are at present non-adver- 
tisers can be inexpensively introduced to the power of judicious 
advertising by the initial purchase of a dollar “ blast.” In other 
words, our classified section can be a sampling department 
where we do the demonstration work that leads to larger 
advertising contracts. 

Everything depends on the convenience with which people 
can get their messages into our paper. If the ads. cost them 
five or ten dollars they would not mind going to some trouble, 
but when the cost is only a dollar or less they are likely to give 
up the idea rather than go any distance out of their way or go 
to any extra trouble to have their ad. appear. 

For this reason it is wise to make arrangements in different 
sections of the county to receive “ blasts ” for the Bugle. This 
greater convenience will insure more people taking advantage 





newspaper offers its local advertisers 
everything that is offered the city merchant, for example, by 
the city daily, provided, of course, that it has the necessary 
coverage and influence in the community. For the reason that 
it is invariably much more difficult for the small-town news- 
paper to secure its share of national advertising, it is interesting 
to ask what it offers the general advertiser. 

While no advertising medium is likely to supersede the 
daily newspaper as an economical and effective means of mak- 
ing contacts with the masses, it seems that the full advertising 
value of weekly newspapers (with which may be included the 
daily newspaper in the smaller towns) is not yet properly 
appreciated either by their owners or by general advertisers. 
The publishers, failing to realize the full scope of their use- 
fulness, are unable to make a definite and successful bid for 
the share of general advertising that their newspapers deserve, 
while advertisers, concentrating on the mass circulations of 
the city newspapers, continue to ignore the sales possibilities 
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in country districts. One wonders if many advertisers are not 
overlooking a good bet when they overlook the important part 
that most country newspapers can play in their advertising 
programs. In these highly competitive times, when the receiver 
is likely to get the hindmost, success in marketing products or 
service is closely allied with intensity of effort. The manufac- 
turer of a general product must, of course, reach the masses, 
but too many advertisers are neglecting the profitable selling 
territory that exists between the large centers. 

Herbert Hoover, whose department is doing a splendid 
werk in showing business men how they can reduce costs by 
standardization and otherwise eliminating needless waste, says, 
“ great many manufacturers would undoubtedly find that by 
limiting their efforts to more circumscribed areas and inten- 
siiying their activities in such areas, they would not only 
reduce their costs, but would probably produce a larger volume 
of business.” 

The chief value of the country newspaper to the general 
advertiser is that it makes possible the proper intensity of sell- 
ing effort by filling in the gaps between the large centers of 
population which are being fairly thoroughly cultivated, as any 
issue of a metropolitan newspaper will disclose. 

Marketing efficiency depends, also, to a large extent on the 
success with which a close relationship is established between 
the buyer and the seller. The big national magazines, for 
instance, may give wide coverage with one insertion, but their 
advertisers can not get so close to prospects as when they use 
space in the publication that is published only for a particular 
group of prospects and their neighbors. 

The weekly or small-town daily newspaper — read in the 
comparative freedom from the hurly-burly of city life — can 
reasonably be expected to receive more concentrated attention 
since there are not so many competing distractions. 

Charles Henry Macintosh, former president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, has likened the dealer 
to the faucet at the end of the pipe line of distribution. Cer- 
tainly the merchant is the most important factor in merchan- 
dising, since it is he who makes the final contact with the 
consumer. Every general advertiser is interested in the effi- 
ciency of the merchants who sell his products simply because 
the storage tank (factory) at the one end of the “ pipe line ” 
can not empty itself with any degree of rapidity if the “faucet” 
at the other end is partly closed. 

The opportunity for dealer codperation that is offered by 
the newspapers in country districts is unbeatable. Advertisers 
are beginning to eliminate the waste in advertising entailed by 
featuring their own signatures when prospects are interested 
only in the name and address of the dealer from whom they 
may obtain the product. When dealers’ names appear in the 
copy of a general advertiser in a city newspaper, space up to 
a full page may be necessary to include all of the merchants’ 
names. Even then the individual dealer loses much of the 
advantage of such codperation by being merely one among so 
many. Conditions are different in the small town or in the 
country district, since three or four dealers’ names usually are 
the maximum, and they can be properly displayed in large 
type. Under these conditions the advertiser has the satisfaction 
of knowing that his dealers know and appreciate, of their own 
accord, that they are receiving real advertising codperation. 

It will be seen, after consideration, that even if it has com- 
paratively small coverage, the small-town newspaper can play 
a definite part in the advertising program of the average general 
advertiser. Having something to offer — having something that 
the national advertiser can use — success in securing the busi- 
hess depends in large measure on the brand of salesmanship 
employed. 

Our readers are invited to send in any suggestions they may 
have on the selling of newspaper space so that others not so 
informed may benefit. 
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“Ghe Greatest Newspaper in North America “Goday 


By Joun H. Casey 


It is not published in New York city. Chicago has none that 
compares with it. Florida’s or California’s larger cities know it 
not. Even Canada’s great cities from coast to coast — Halifax, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver — none of these of it 
can boast. Texas, getting warmer, but even the larger centers 
of Texas dare not lay claim to such. 

For the greatest newspaper in North America wields ten 
times the influence, is read by one hundred times more readers, 
carries inestimably more pages of advertising than any news- 
paper in any great city in this great continent of ours. 

The greatest newspaper in North America gets closer to its 
readers, is read longer, believed in more confidently, determines 
the outcome of more elections, exerts a greater power for prog- 
ress, sells more merchandise, rights more wrongs than any met- 
ropolitan daily or group of metropolitan dailies of the land. 

The greatest newspaper in North America is issued in 
12,000 editions, fifty-two times a year, published in 12,000 
separate newspaper offices in 8,000 different towns and villages 
throughout the United States and Canada, which offices occupy 
a combined floor space far in excess of that afforded by the 
great Woolworth building of New York city and the great 
Wrigley building of Chicago. 

The business of this greatest of newspapers in the aggregate 
would astound even the president of America’s greatest indus- 
trial corporation. 

In comparison, the service rendered by this great paper 
would make the achievements of any single philanthropic enter- 
prise or of any individual philanthropist fade into nothingness. 

We all love to read it even though we have drifted far from 
home. The greatest newspaper in America is the home-town 
paper, better known to most of us as THE CouNTRY WEEKLY. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”=Before the Days of Volstead 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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“Ghe Science of Imposition 


Part IX.— 
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other channels) imply that some readers, 
LY as heads of firms, superintendents, etc., 
are particularly interested in “ stunts ”— 
expedients such as increase quantity pro- 
duction without extra effort or special machinery; killing two 
birds with one stone, as it were. 
This is outside the stoneman’s | 
province, ordinarily being un- 
dertaken with more or less {] 
success by the “efficiency ” 
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Fic. 59 Fic. 60 


Fic. 59.— Platen showing impression of form provided with guide indicators, 
aaa, and auxiliary roller bearers, bb, dotted lines representing stock size. 


Fic. 60.— Furniture to surround type page securing uniform makeup. 


department. However, the stoneman may (through experiment 
away from the plant) so equip himself with initiative as to 
frequently convert his office into that of con- 
sulting engineer. Platen press lockup, which 
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By JOHN REED 


portions, yet little was added to their equipment. After they 
had acquired a fortune, curiosity of a contemporary printer 
divulged the fact that they were printing cards in gangs of 
sixty-three on an old style drum cylinder press. They employed 
several compositors, but the brothers did the presswort: 
secretly. This is another lockup stunt, and it is not improb- 
able that if attempted in this age greater success would be 
achieved as, with modern two-color cylinder presses or the 
split fountain “ stunt ” on “ black ” presses, two-color business 
cards could be printed in gangs at one impression for less than 
the cost of one-color work in the conventional manner. 

Job forms, and also pages for cylinder work, frequently 
assume trapezium or trapezoidal shapes through improper 
makeup. These errors are easily rectified by the stoneman, ani 
he should divulge his method to makeup men, particular]; 
when many are engaged on one job. For instance, assume that 
the actual printing surface of a page is 27 by 44 picas. A satis- 
factory method of handling such a piece of printing to secure 
uniformity, even though many workers and shifts of workers 
are engaged upon it, is illustrated in the drawing, Fig. 60. At 
the end wall of a galley place a piece of 6 by 40 pica wood 
furniture and at left and right sides of galley, with relation 
to makeup man’s viewpoint, place strips of 3 by 50 pica fur- 
niture. Between these latter six-point slugs twenty-seven picas 
long are placed at positions approximately occupied by head 
and foot of page, and at foot of page is placed one piece of 
wood furniture ten picas long and five picas wide, another 
piece fifteen picas long and five picas wide, these to be spread 
apart by short leads and slugs to occupy the 27 by 5 pica area 
at foot of page. At the end of the whole 
another strip of six by forty pica furniture is 





placed, and when this is pressed firmly 





will next be considered, includes a sufficient L - 














variety of “stunts ” to show the possibilities 
in this connection, not that such “ stunts ” 
are restricted to platen presses but because 
they may be more readily visualized in 
small work. 

Platen Press Lockup. The regulation busi- 
ness card is so familiar a piece of job print- 














u against the ends of the 3 by 50 pica strips 
a hollow parallelogram is formed of exactly 
27 by 44 pica dimensions. Within this space 
the printing material is placed, and with the 
forty-pica piece of foot furniture “ binding ” 
J against the fifty-pica strips, the printing ma- 

terial is so adjusted that its elements are 

















ing as to receive little consideration from any | 


- | parallel to either wall of galley, as their char- 





one but the compositor; yet even here the 
stoneman can assist the pressroom by insert- 
ing in this form short strips of hair-line monotype rule to indi- 
cate the exact positions guides are to occupy on tympan of 
press. This requires little effort on the part of the lockup man, 
inasmuch as jobs of this kind are usually accompanied by pan- 
eled proofs indicating position of type matter on stock. It 
eliminates guesswork in the pressroom, almost assures posi- 
tion O. K. on the first impression and, more important to the 
firm, increases output without extra effort. Fig. 59 illustrates 
a form provided with such rules, indicating where guides are 
to be secured to tympan. After taking an impression on tym- 
pan, the monotype rules are broken off by the pressman. The 
heavy vertical rules represent auxiliary roller bearers to fur- 
ther enhance ink distribution when light gothic or shaded 
type is used. 

This example of lockup work recalls the career of an 
obscure firm of St. Louis job printers who conceived the idea 
of specializing in No. 63 business cards at one dollar a thou- 
sand, cash with order. Their business grew to enormous pro- 


Copyright, 1927, by John Reed. 


Fic. 61.— Efficient two-page lockup. 





acters require, and sufficiently firm in all 
places to “lift.” Fig. 61 illustrates a highly 
efficient lockup for two such pages to retain their squared con- 
dition if chase is square; if not, any flaw is readily detected 
by means of transparent triangle, such as is used by draftsmen, 
and easily rectified by the insertion of leads or cardboard in 
required spot to square up form. 
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Fic. 62.— Illustrating a poor method of lockup compared with a better system. 
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In A, Fig. 62, a border page, improperly locked, is shown, 
the bellied top and bottom of border being exaggerated to 
more clearly demonstrate what occurs when short furniture 
and a single quoin are used for locking. This style of lockup 
is quicker, but the finished job inferior. B, Fig. 62, is the more 
efficient method, the furniture near the top and bottom bor- 
ders being divided because the width of border is twenty-seven 
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Fic. 63 Fic. 64 
f'1c. 63.— Form of two-color work and twist job perfected from one form. 
Fic. 64.— Perfected sheet printed from Fig. 63. 
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picas, whereas the single size of furniture nearest to this is 
twenty-five picas. Ten and fifteen pica pieces are matched and 
substituted for the single twenty-five pica piece and spread 
apart in such a way that their ends are flush with corner or 
joint of border. The form is 
tightened until border joins 
perfectly; if any bow or belly 
results form is unlocked and 
leads or cardboard inserted to 
straighten. The foot furniture 
near the quoins appears to 
bind on side furniture, but 
this is intentional, as just the 
right quantity of “ squeeze ” 
material has been inserted be- 
tween side furniture to make 
the form “ lift,” while no fur- 
ther tightening of quoins in 
this position could increase 
pressure on border, causing 
it to bow. Cylinder forms locked in this way are almost fool- 
proof on the press, and can be locked and unlocked indefinitely 
without chalking quoins, no danger of throwing form out of 
register being likely. 

Foundry forms squared in this way require little altera- 
tion if chase is square, which is seldom the case. Although 
foundry molders are eminently resourceful, they prefer to have 
forms locked near the center of chase for this reason: A molder 
works in a manner similar to a printer operating a Potter proof 
press. The printer places his form on the bed of press, inks it, 
adjusts proof sheet on the form, adds overlay, pushes the bed 
of press under the platen, pulls lever, draws the bed into first 
position, and proof is finished. The molder adjusts the layer 
of wax on the bed of molding machine, the form is placed face 
down upon the wax, the bed is pushed forward under platen, 
lever is pulled to apply pneumatic pressure, the molder watch- 
ing the gage dial until the indicator reaches the proper point, 
when pressure is released; the bed is drawn back into its for- 
mer position, the form removed, and the mold is the result. 
Thirty inches is about as wide a chase as can be handled on 
an ordinary molding machine; the length can be considerably 
greater. The desirability of locking forms in the center of the 
chase is to secure a uniform balance on wax layer. To make 
a molder despise you, saturate a form with benzine. 

Work and Twist Forms. Both sections of work and twist 
forms should be made up of the same dimensions, and, if to 
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Fic. 65.— Form for split fountain three-color work and twist job perfected 
from one form. 


Fic. 66.— Perfected sheet printed from Fig. 65. 
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half the size of stock, operations are further simplified. For 
these forms stock is squared. Forms having cross and down 
rules are usually made up for working and twisting, form being 
locked with the head of the cross rule section toward the foot 
of the down rule section. It is the stock that is twisted, not 
the form. After the stock is run through the press the second 
time each sheet bears two perfected copies of form, with heads 
in opposite directions, afterward being cut apart. The efficacy 
of this device lies in the elimination of tedious and costly 
composition, also a more cleanly job results, the finished work 
much resembling wax engraving. The number of impressions 
remains the same. No especial skill is required in any work 
and twist operation if the sections are made up to one-half the 
size of the stock. That half containing cross rules is first made 
up on the galley, the head and foot margins are accurately 
blanked out, and blank material is placed on either side of 
form to center it exactly on stock. The down rule section is 
made up on the galley alongside the cross rule section, care 
being taken that each element occupies its proper position with 
relation to the cross rule section. When properly justified the 
head of the down rule section is turned toward the foot of the 
cross rule section, and form is ready for locking. 

When a job of this kind is printed in two colors, as is fre- 
quently the case, a problem is presented which will tax inge- 
nuity to the uttermost. The average “ efficiency expert ” could 
furnish a layout to perfect this job in two colors at one opera- 
tion as readily as he could 
square the circle or duplicate 
the cube, in proof whereof try 
and recall plants wherein it is 
being done. 

Fig. 63 represents a stone 
layout of a work and twist 
two-color form suitable for a 
Colt’s Armory, pony cylinder, 
Kelly, or any similar platen 
or cylinder press which can be 
operated with split fountain. 
To perfect sheet, twist in 
direction of side guide after 
each impression until all edges 
of the sheet have been pre- 
sented to nippers and printed. Fig. 64 is a sheet of four per- 
fected blanks printed from form Fig. 63. Stock for this class 
of work must be cut square. It is fed to a right-hand guide on 
cylinders and no change of any kind is made during the run, 
except right-hand quarter twist of stock until finished. An 
interesting exercise consists of devising layouts wherewith to 
perfect work of this character two or more up from one form. 
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Fic. 67.— Work and turn cover sheet showing positions of score rules 
printed on inner form. 
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Fig. 65 is a layout for a three-color split fountain work and 
twist job of either flat tone or process plates, as, for example, 
a color insert tip-in or the like. This form is introduced merely 
to suggest possibilities in split fountain “ stunts.” Because 
only about half of the stock can be utilized for a parallelogram 
job this operation has little commercial value except when the 
time saved in presswork will offset the cost of “ waste ” stock, 
or where the “ waste ” stock can be used for another job. 

Fig. 66 is a sheet printed from this form, showing order 
of progression. To perfect, the same operations are followed 
as for the two-color work and twist form, Fig. 63. The diagonal 
lines illustrate the possible limits of parallelograms, but for 
die-cut work or envelopes printed before making up, the 
“ stunt ” is more flexible. 

Paper covers for catalogues, books, periodicals, etc., require 
scoring or creasing, which is frequently done on platen presses 
while printing. Sometimes a job calls for “blind” scoring, 
which is either performed by a separate operation or, if scored 
while printing, the rules are blanked out by attaching a mask 
or frisket to the press grippers. The invention of Morris 
Tepper, of the Geographical Publishing Company, Chicago, 


RE your employees permitted to experi- 

ment with new and original ideas for the 
) sake of producing good printing, or are 
they required to follow conventional meth- 
‘@ ods and style with one eye on the clock? 
\Y Recently a customer of ours remarked that 
he thought a different style of box-head 
would improve the appearance of his mag- 
azine. A day or so later we made up several different speci- 
‘mens, using several border combinations, ornaments, and 
types. These were being submitted to the foreman when a 
printer from another shop came in. Naturally enough, he came 
over to see what we were doing. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, after he had inspected the 
proofs we were looking at, “about all you fellows do around 
here is to see how many fussy things you can rig up. We never 
have time to do that; we have to get our work out in a hurry 
without figuring out all the frills we could put on it.” 

There lies the difference between printing that conveys the 
proper ideas, weight, and emphasis, and work that is going to 
be thrown in the wastebasket unread, leaving the customer 
wondering why his printing and advertising aren’t getting re- 
sults. Smaller printing establishments that can not afford to 
employ copy and layout men need some way to give their cus- 
tomers a service equal to this. Nine out of ten customers do 
not understand the principles of typography enough to enable 
them to prepare an attractive layout. 

At times the “ boss ” will make a rough layout to show the 
customer or guide the printer. Even so, there are many minor 
points left to the judgment of the compositor. If he is given 
a piece of copy with instructions to “hurry the job through,” 
he will give little thought to the artistic appearance that the 
completed product should have. Automatically he will go to 
the case and set it in the easiest, quickest manner possible to 
get it out of his hands because he does not want to be branded 
as a slow workman. Perhaps the job he sets will not be slovenly 
done, but he has not put in his best efforts, or used the store- 
house of ideas that he has tucked away in the back of his head. 














Should “Workmen Experiment? 


By L. G. CUTLER 
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recently patented, consists of a special pair of grippers so 
constructed that either scoring or perforating rules may be 
attached by a simple operation, and blind scoring or perforat- 
ing achieved without contact of rules and ink rollers during 
operations. Covers are also scored on cylinder presses while 
printing. 

Fig. 67 is a sheet printed from such a form, which is a 
four-page work and turn, printed score rules appearing only 
on inside of sheet. This form requires more careful handling 
than is apparent. The spaces between the rules of backbone 
and hinges are alone constant, one-quarter of an inch or eight- 
een points. Width of backbone is governed by thickness of 
signatures, and is supplied by the bindery. Score rules should 
not extend beyond the line where the stock is slit on the press 
(to prevent “bleeding” on front of cover), but should run 
off the stock at the bottom of the sheet. When the form i: 
locked a stone proof should be submitted to the bindery fo: 
position O. K. The pressroom gets the final O. K. from the 
bindery before running, for the reason that many contingencie: 
arise in the bindery which are unfamiliar to other department 
of a printing plant. 


The customer takes the completed job. He is satisfied with 
it, true enough, but there is nothing about it that particularly 
attracts his attention or elicits any favorable comment from 
him. On the other hand, if the compositor is handed the rough 
piece of copy with instructions to make a “nice job” of it, 
he is going to stop and think for a moment. He has seen some- 
thing on that order recently that was true art from printer’s 
ink. He hasn’t the material to exactly duplicate the specimen 
in mind, but he believes this and that border will work up 
effectively. He tries a couple of combinations, is careful to dis- 
tribute the white space for proper emphasis, and in general 
lends his best efforts to turn out a piece of work that is really 
attractive. Yes, it took him a little longer than usual to set a 
job of that size, but this is a neat piece of work. The pressman 
takes more pains with the makeready. Soon the job is delivered. 

“Say, that looks pretty good,” the customer exclaims. “ It 
worked up a lot better than I expected.” Closer scrutiny. “ Yes, 
sir, that’s just exactly what I wanted.” 

And so on. Mr. Customer is selling your printing to himself 
because your compositor took time for a little experimenting. 
Next time this customer will come back to you with the request 
for another good job, “‘ something like that last one.” 


“ OrrseT LitHoGRAPHY,” writes Joseph Deutsch in a re- 
cent issue of Ben Franklin & Western Printing, “ during the 
past year has shown a very material increase, considerable 
work heretofore produced by other processes now being done 
by offset. So noticeable and apparent has been the trend toward 
the use of offset lithography that the typographic industry, 
alive to its possibilities, is installing offset presses and auxiliary 
equipment on a large scale. The beauty, softness, and smooth- 
ness of the finished product by offset lithography have given 
it a commanding influence with national advertisers, and it has 
come to be recognized as the only medium for a certain char- 
acter of work. This recognition is steadily increasing as the 
attractive specimens produced by offset are compared with ‘he 
results achieved by other processes.” 
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Something old and something new, something borrowed and something true 


Goudy Bold Ranks High 


E D STUART recently checked the various 
~ type faces used in one issue of The 
Suturday Evening Post and gives the fol- 
lowing result in his very important house- 
organ, Typo Graphic: Goudy Bold, twenty- 
five times; Caslon, eighteen; Cloister Bold 
Italic, fourteen; Goudy Hand-Tooled, 
eleven; Kennerley, nine; Caslon Bold, 
seven; Bookman, six; Cloister Bold, five; 
Cooper Roman, five; Garamond Bold, four; 
Cochin, three; Bodoni Bold, three; Gara- 
mond, two; Bodoni, one. 

Now check over this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and see what result you get. 

ROD 

Page 48, April IP? ? ? ? 

tT) 

Ir you prefer blondes, R. W., you’ll have 
to shed that trick mustache, or have you 
already done so since reading the Open 
Forum last month? 

a ae 

Tue “Blue Ribbon” article, April IP 
(in the Piot’s opinion), was written by 
Frank V. Faulhaber. If you need more busi- 
ness in your print shop, read “ Selling Print- 
ing Services to New Businesses.” 

ae SNe 

“How To EstTrMaTE PRINTING,” by Mar- 
tin Heir, ended in the April issue. THE Pitot 
considers this one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the printing industry in recent 
years. We are glad to learn that this series 
will appear in book form this summer. We 
want a first edition, autographed copy, 
Martin. You can have our check for same. 

i. i=) 

Tue portly Porte proceeds from port to 

port, patiently reporting printing progress. 


ere 


Is He Married? 


Dear “Ancient Mariner ”: 

I have been working as a steno and book- 
keeper in a printing plant in Brooklyn for 
seven years. Last week the boss hired a new 
printer salesman. He seemed awfully nice. 
Friday he asked me to take a ride with him 
in his coupe and I accepted. Did I do 
wrong? Miss NoMERr. 


Dear Lady: 

We can tell you the difference between a 
barkentine and a frigate. We can teach 
pretty ladies how to box the compass, but 
on questions of etiquette or propriety we'll 
have to refer you to Bob Heir’s department, 
“What’s New This Month.” 


“Many good printing salesmen are lost 
or killed by indifference.” Every one who 
has sold printing will find R. C. Shimmin’s 
article, April IP, tells some very important 
truths most interestingly. 

ero 

It MAKEs a man feel good all over and 
strive still harder to have some one tell him 
he has done his work well.—J. J. FisHer. 

ero 


Correspondence Short Cuts 


Leslie E. Dennison, Boston: Can’t use the 
story of “ Red Eye Ollie”; ’stoo long for 
our space. Glad to meet you —and come 
again. 

H. G. L.: No, my name is not Barton. 
Guess again. 

C. C. Kirby: Thanks for the poem; we'll 
use it some day. 

Bill Stock: THe Pmor always reads all 
you send him. 

Miss Holly: We don’t know whether Je- 
rome Gray is married or not; we'll ask him. 


ero 


Orders 


The man who can not take orders can not 
be a successful employee. The man who can 
not give orders can not be a successful em- 
ployer. The man who can not take orders 
will never be able to give orders. 

Back of the force that issues orders must 
be something more than mere position. It is 
not enough for the successful carrying out 
of orders that some one has the nominal 
authority to give them. 

Theodore N. Vail, as head of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
saw the effect of blizzards and snowstorms 
and other influences upon the system. He 
ordered, “ Get those wires underground! ” 

The proposition seemed an impossibility 
at the time and all sorts of objections were 
raised by the engineers. But “Get those 
wires underground!” reiterated Vail. The 
wires went underground. 

Any one with the authority could have 
issued that order, but only a man of far- 
seeing mind, with full knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities, would have gone so far in advance 
of the probabilities of the day. And only a 
man who had learned to obey orders would 
have issued that one. 

Orders must come from above and obedi- 
ence must come from below, and no man 
can issue orders above unless he has pre- 
viously obeyed them below. The beginning 
of success with authority is success under 
authority.— FRANK FARRINGTON. 


Ho! Skipper! 


Relayed via whoever-it-is at 632 Sherman 
street who opens all mail addressed to THE 
Pitot — this letter: 

“It’s good to meet another old salt out 
among the landlubbers. It is especially good 
to see that you are to hold down a page in 
the IP every month. I could tell you a lot 
about the way type flies around on the 
bounding main, but I am leaving that for 
the Quill that is enclosed. I am back on Jand 
again, running a small job plant at 157 Tre- 
mont street (NY), but will always hold a 
tender spot in my heart for printers at sea. 

“ Paut L. Ket.” 
THE ANSWER 


“Righto, me hearty. Thanks for the 
Quill, it is indeed priceless. Put me on your 
mailing list regularly — the ‘ wf’ and a bit 
of mixed italics give it the salty tang. 
Who’s printer on the ‘Murango’ now? 
We’d like to hear from other sea printers. 
If you know of any one at sea, tell him THE 
Pitot will welcome a letter from him.” 

oe owe 

BLOTTER ADVERTISING is not only prof- 
itable advertising but it is also profitable 
printing — for the printer. F. M. Womack 
has given us an article that nearly every 
printer salesman can capitalize on for his 
firm and for his customers. (April issue.) 

ee Fw 
For I dipt into the future far as human eye 
could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonders that could be: 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argo- 
sies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales —TENNYSON. 
oa Oe 
F. W. DANNER says on page 85, April IP, 
the compositor or apprentice of 
today who wants to draw the largest pay 
check must study and learn — not composi- 
tion but typography.” Amen. 
Tre) 

Arthur H. Farrow: You have earned the 
friendship of THe Pitot whether you want 
it or not. Your ideas about magazine clubs 
and a plea for a renewal of typographic 
contests in your article last month strike a 
very responsive chord. 

7) 

Success comes to the salesman who quits 

kidding himself.— A. MERKLE. 


enor.) She Pilot 
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Defective Slugs 

Operator submits slugs described in the following letter: 
“ Under separate cover I mailed you defective slugs — plunger 
fits snug, new mouthpiece on pot, and lockup seems perfect. 
Have deepened the vents a trifle, and the trouble seems some- 
what relieved, although where the slug is sawed 
there still remain a few air bubbles. The two holes 
in the well are open and cam is not worn so badly 
but that the well should fill up each time. Could 
you suggest a remedy for this trouble? Also have 
a machine about nine years old which does not 
seem to justify a thirty-em line with plenty of 
spacebands in it. The first time the line will not 
come, but on recasting it will come. Locking studs 
are new, but the machine had this trouble before 
they were put in. Eccentric seems O. K. and is 
not binding on the block on which the plunger 
rests when not casting a line.” 

Answer.— From your description of the trou- 
ble it appears that you have done everything 
that should be done. But as you have not referred 
to the length of time the plunger has been in use 
nor to the tension of the pump lever spring, we suggest that 
you increase the spring tension to the utmost, disconnect it 
from the lever at the upper end, then loosen screw on the 
spring hook (B-316) and lower it full distance; then apply 
the pump spring, placing it in the front notch in the lever. It 
sometimes happens that the plunger fits tight at the top of the 
well, but in descending it appears to move too freely; so freely, 
in fact, that metal bubbles upward and disturbs the surface 
of the metal. If this is the case you may require a new plunger 
to be fitted to the well. You may need the assistance of a 
machinist to do the work of fitting the plunger. As all new 
plungers have an adjustable vent attached to the lower end, 
you may set the part so as to provide an opening to permit 
the plunger to descend the full distance. Poor slugs can be 
corrected by this plan when no other complication is present. 
To overcome the resistance which appears to prevent the 
thirty-em line from justifying, we suggest that you take the 
magazine brush, or other suitable brush, and apply graphite 
to the grooves of the mold keeper and to the face of the mold; 
also graphite the jaws of the first elevator. The purpose of 
this treatment is to lessen the friction which is present in jus- 
tifying all lines. You should also oil the four bearings of the 
justification rods. Clean and graphite your spacebands; send 
in a line with plenty of spacebands and let the machine go 
over with the pin removed from the plunger. Watch if this 
affords any relief from the trouble before casting slugs. You 
state that the lockup between face of molds and jaws is cor- 
rect; hence there is no reason for testing the space between 
the face of the mold and the vise jaws. It may be necessary to 
increase the stress of the first justification lever spring. 


By E. M. Keatinc 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 





E. M. Keating 


Arm of Friction Clutch Broken 

An operator writes: “I have a new machine that has the 
revolving clutch attached to the shaft by the new method of 
a bolt making the collar firm around the shaft. I was casting 
thirty ems, 14-point slugs, and the collar of the driving shaft 
split. I would like to know your opinion of this 
trouble which I, in my light, fail to see anything 
to blame but a fault in the casting.” 

Answer.— If the break in the casting is clean 
and no sandholes are visible, you may be sure 
there is no flaw in the casting. At any rate, you 
should submit the broken parts if a demand is 
made for replacement. The cause of the break is 
probably due to the washer between the clamping 
parts being removed when the clutch arm is taken 
off to clean the leather buffers, and when the arm 
is replaced the clamping screw was made too tight. 
This condition also may have been combined with 
a gummy surface on the clutch pulley, which left 
no chance for the clutch to slip when you were 
ejecting the 14-point slug. We have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine a number of broken castings 
on machine parts, and have yet to see one that was broken 
owing to sandholes or other flaws. One striking instance 
occurred where the justification and vise closing levers were 
broken by a night-shift operator who opened the vise when 
the cams were at casting position and, seeing that it was wrong, 
promptly closed the vise again. Naturally when the vise was 
opened in that position the justification rods dropped and 
when he closed the vise the collars on the justification rods 
were under the forked ends of the justification lever and the 
vise closing lever. When the cams are started after the vise is 
closed in the wrong position the clutch slips, then the forgetful 
operator forces the clutch around by hand and foot and the 
two levers are broken as a result of strong arm work. ~ 


Back Mold Wiper Slips 

“ T have a new back mold wiper, the kind with the circular- 
shaped piece of felt. It works fine and keeps the mold free 
from adhering particles of metal. Several times I found metal 
starting to build up on the mold. I examined the wiper when 
the vise was opened and found it was away from the mold, not 
touching as I had fixed it. The screw which holds the bracket 
to the base of the machine was not loose, neither were the lock 
nuts on the wiper itself. I wish you would tell me how the 
wiper happens to move away about an eighth of an inch and 
the screw remain tight.” 

Answer.—This trouble is due to the operator, who pushes 
the mold disk back too far when he is about to connect the 
mold slide. You can avoid the shifting of the mold wiper by 
pushing the mold disk back only far enough to make the front 
side of the disk flush with the front side of the disk pinion. 
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Selections From an 


N American bookmaking it seems that 

the fall of the year, or the months 
preceding Christmas, is the time for the 
production of reading matter of the 
lighter vein, such as poetry, novels, and 
the drama, while the heavier, such as 
biographies, essays, and business books 
of one kind or another, usually see the 
light of day when the sun is in the ascen- 
dency, when the days are growing longer 
and brighter, and sunshine and warmth 
make life worth living. Why this is so 
we do not know; it is perhaps a secret 
the publishers do not care to give away; 
or perhaps it is just chance. 

This year is no exception. From the 
latter part of January our book shelves 
have been filling up with new books, 
good books, books that will enrich any 
man’s knowledge if given a chance. Let’s 
enumerate and elucidate: 


Practical Hints on Presswork 
There is Eugene St. John’s “ Practical 
Hints on Presswork.” Mr. St. John is 
well and favorably known to our readers 
as editor of the Pressroom department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. This depart- 
ment is steadily growing in popularity, 
because Mr. St. John knows how to put 
life and force into his answers to the 
many questions asked and the many 
problems submitted. His new book on 
presswork is an outgrowth of his work 
as editor of the Pressroom department. 
From the outset he became convinced 
that a practical, easily understood, and 
comprehensive book on presswork was 
an everyday necessity. Years ago “ Dad ” 
Gage, of Battle Creek, published a good 
book on presswork, but it is long since out 
of print.‘ The Practice of Presswork,” by 
C. R. Spicher, is another good book, but 
that, too, is out of print. Mr. St. John’s 
“Practical Hints ” therefore may be said 
to come at the opportune time to fill a 
big void. But even if it does not, it is, 
as far as we can see, destined to become 
as great a favorite with the pressmen 
looking for knowledge and instruction as 


This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in its catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


Overfilled Bookshelf 


is its author as departmental editor. Ac- 
cording to the author, the book was 
written “to refresh the memory of the 
experienced [pressman] and to help the 
beginner to assemble facts pertaining to 
presswork more rapidly than is possible 
in the ordinary routine practice of press- 
work.” As such we hail it as a decided 
gain to our trade literature. 


Behind the ScenesW ith aNewspaper Man 


Amusing and interesting recollections 
of Pennsylvania politicians who have be- 
come prominently identified with the 
national life of the country (including 
Matthew Quay, Boies Penrose, Gifford 
Pinchot, etc.). The book is “ real his- 
tory” and will satisfy the thirst of all 
reading Americans for intimate knowl- 
edge of men and measures, political 
events, and public reactions during the 
last fifty years. From the vantage point 
of his editorial chair the author has 
gleaned facts that tell much of the inside 
workings of a party — of how John Wan- 
amaker hoodooed a legislature, of the 
reason Pennypacker once slept on the 
porch of the capitol, of General Fitzhugh 
Lee’s broken promise, of “ Quay’s Cof- 
fins,” of congressional comedians — all 
those hidden and tantalizing bits of polit- 
ical finesse that make such entertaining 
reading. And there is food for thought 
as well in discussions of the important 
changes in the electoral system and their 
effect upon party leaders, and significant 
prophecies for the future. 


Type Design 

Although Douglas C. McMurtrie, the 
typographer, is credited with the author- 
ship of this pleasing little volume, it is 
really the result of a collaboration be- 
tween Mr. McMurtrie and Frederic W. 
Goudy, the designer; thus it is the result 
of a collaboration of a typographer of 
national reputation and a designer of 
world-wide reputation, and as such it 
should have a strong appeal to our better 
typographers as well as to art students 





and active working artists interested in 
layout, lettering, and type arrangement. 
In his introductory note, Mr. Goudy 
says: 

Ignorance often leads us to admire that 
which, with fuller insight, we perceive to 
be ordinary or commonplace; but just as 
frequently a deeper study of that which 
seems trite because of our familiarity with 
it will disclose new beauties and new sug- 
gestions, rays still below the mental horizon 
that will dawn upon the imagination of one 
alert to receive them. 

Letters are to be read, not to be used as 
practice models for designers, or to be 
molded by caprice or ignorance into fantas- 
tic forms of uncertain meaning. They are 
not shapes made to display the skill of their 
designer; they are forms fashioned solely to 
help the reader. 


Horace Greeley 

It is an intimate biography of the life 
of the great editor, printer, and citizen 
that Don C. Seitz here is presenting to 
a critical circle of readers. The author 
was for years business manager of the 
New York World, and as such gathered 
a great store of interesting items relating 
to American journalism, on which he has 
drawn profusely in this volume of 433 
pages. The book starts with a study of 
Horace Greeley as a man, in which he is 
accorded the following description: “ No 
stranger-looking figure appeared among 
the noted men of his day. He was rather 
tall in stature, five feet ten and a half, 
with a frame badly set and a large, 
queer-shaped head. It was round as a 
ball. The forehead bulged, betokening 
brain power behind it, while on the edge 
of the dome the blue eyes gazed un- 
blinkingly at mankind. The eyes had no 
sparkle; indeed were mild and pale.” In 
the next chapter we are introduced to 
the printer’s apprentice and the tramp 
printer who, after numerous hardships, 
arrived in New York city in 1831 to 
stamp indelibly on its history as well as 
on the nation’s history the mark of the 
greatest printer of all between Benjamin 
Franklin and Warren Gamaliel Harding. 
In his New York Tribune he shaped the 
destiny of the nation during its most 
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perilous trial. In the storm and stress 
of the Civil War period, Greeley’s writ- 
ten word was accepted as final by the 
reading public of the North. The Tribune 
did not actually give birth to the Repub- 
lican party — but it tried to control it. 
It did not actually bring on the Civil 
War — but it tried to conduct it. To 
many, the chapters on the war and Mr. 
Greeley’s relations with President Lin- 
coln will be the most. interesting and 
valuable in the book. 


Applied Art 

It is unique among art books because 
the text is reduced to a minimum. By 
illustrations the author appeals directly 
through the eye for an understanding of 
the problems encountered, whether in 
line, mass, color, or composition. These 
illustrations and the accompanying text 
are so clear and explicit that the student 
in layout or designing should be able to 
carry out the projects with little diffi- 
culty. The book is especially valuable to 
the student of modern typography. 


Monographs on Bookbinding 

In five essays the author deals in a 
scholarly manner with continental book- 
bindings of an earlier day, tackling in 
two of the chapters problems that have 
puzzled innumerable bibliophiles. Who 
was Thomas Maioli? Did Demetrio Can- 
evari own the bindings decorated with 
the beautiful cameo of Apollo and Peg- 
asus? Systematically and entertainingly 
the author studies each group of bind- 
ings, showing when and where they must 
have been executed and the type of man 
each collector must have been. Full of 
illumination also are the discussions of 
the bindings of Appollonio Filareto, im- 
portant because of their similarity to the 
Canevari group; the bindings decorated 
with plaquettes, which include a remark- 
able series executed for Grolier — prob- 
ably the first bindings ever ordered by 
the great collector; and the little known 
bindings architecturally decorated. 


The Romance of Greeting Cards 

Year in and year out we receive hun- 
dreds of requests for information regard- 
ing greeting cards and their makers. Is 
it a profitable business? Is there much 
competition? How are greeting cards 
made? etc., etc. To answer them all sat- 
isfactorily is sometimes a problem. But 
now we are going to have a snap; now it 
is all to become an easy matter, because 
“The Romance of Greeting Cards,” by 
Ernest Dudley Chase, contains all the 
information about greeting cards one 
may wish for. Every conceivable phase 
of greeting card production, distribution, 
and demand is covered in this work with 
a completeness which leaves nothing to 
be desired. Says the author: 
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The purpose of this endeavor is to place 
on file a record of the greeting card from 
its earliest inception up to the present day. 
: Like most other commodities which 
have their being because of their novel char- 
acter, the greeting card will take on new 
dress, new style, and new features as years 





The Month's Best Sellers 


An Anonymous Anthology. Assembled by 
Joseph J. Lamb. 118 pages; cloth binding. 
MacGregor-Cutler Printing Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Applied Art. By Pedro J. Lemos. 380 
pages; with numerous illustrations; buck- 
ram cover. Pacific Press Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Mountain View, California. $6. 

Behind the Scenes With a Newspaperman. 
By E. J. Stackpole. 328 pages; cloth bind- 
ing. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $5. 

Horace Greeley. By Don C. Seitz. 434 


pages; illustrated; gold stamped cloth 
binding. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indi- 
anapolis. 


Manual of Printing Office Practice. By 
Theodore L. De Vinne. With an introduc- 
tory note by Douglas C. McMurtrie. 52 
pages; board covers. Press of Ars Typo- 
graphica, New York city. (See page 266). 

Modern English Usage. By H. W. Fowler. 
744 pages; gold stamped cloth cover. The 
Oxford University Press, New York city. 

Monographs on Bookbinding. Maioli, 
Canevari, and Others. By G. D. Hobson, 
M.V.O. 250 pages, 814 by 11, richly illus- 
trated; cloth binding. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

Practical Hints on Presswork. By Eugene 
St. John. 202 pages; limp binding; red 
edges. The Inland Printer Company. $3. 

The Romance of Greeting Cards. By 
Ernest Dudley Chase. 256 pages, richly 
illustrated; gold stamped cloth cover. Num- 
bered and autographed by the author. 
Ernest Dudley Chase, Boston. $3. 

Tip-Offs for Proofreaders. By H. B. 
Cooper. 96 pages; imitation leather bind- 
ing. John W. Lea, Philadelphia. 

Type Design. By Douglas C. McMuttrie. 
With an introductory note by Frederic W. 
Goudy. 64 pages; board covers. Bridgman 
Publishers, Pelham, New York. $1. 


Other Valuable Books 


Man. By Horatio V. Gard. An interpre- 
tation of man’s creation, psychology, and 
destiny. 358 pages; cloth cover. Golden 
Rule Magazine, Chicago. $3.50. 

The Mercenary Match. A tragedy. By 
Barna Bidwell. Reprinted by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie and sold by Robert O. Ballou, 
Chicago. 

Jean Guttemberg, Inventor of Printing. 
A translation by Douglas C. McMurtrie of 
the essay in Andre Thevet’s ‘“ Vies Des 
Hommes Illustres,”’ Paris, 1589. Typogra- 
phy and calligraphy by Frank E. Powers. 
Limited edition of 190 copies. Beautifully 
printed by the Press of Ars Typographica, 
New York city. 











come and go. What is stylish today may be 
obsolete tomorrow, but future generations 
can not change past history and attain- 
ments; they must stand for what they were 
and what they accomplished. If my en- 
deavors in compiling the information con- 
tained in this book will help to bring the 
greeting card somewhere near its proper 
level of importance, I shall have accom- 
plished my purpose. 

We hasten to add our testimony to a 
number of others that the book admira- 
bly and practically fills the purpose for 
which it is published. 
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Modern English Usage 

Words are the printer’s stock in trade 
— words, words, words. With words he 
earns his daily bread; with words he 
builds his reputation and his fortune; 
hence anything that can help him to use 
words correctly and properly is a wel- 
come find. This dictionary is more than 
a satisfactory book in this respect, as it 
is far more than a dictionary. The printer 
is often in a quandary: the dictionary 
tells him one thing, usage another. But 
this book is a dictionary of usage. Such 
a combination of learning, wit, humor, 
and good taste is seldom found in the 
books of the day; and then it is English, 
the king’s undefiled English. If ever it 
can be said about a book that it, from 
cover to cover, is filled with instruction 
and help, it can truly be said of this one. 


Tip-Offs for Proofreaders 

If you were a reader of THE INLANI 
PRINTER at the time of the World War, 
you may remember a series of articles 
under the caption, “ From Copyholder t« 
Proofreader,” written by Mrs. H. B 
Cooper. There were twelve articles in 
all, and they attracted considerable at- 
tention because of their contents anc! 
clearness. These articles now have been 
gathered together and issued in book 
form with title as above. As a contribu- 
tion of great value to the literature of 
the proofreading profession, we congrat- 
ulate Mrs. Cooper on her achievement 
and we hope that every copyholder and 
a majority of the journeymen proof- 
readers in our land will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to become more pro- 
ficient in their chosen field of endeavor. 


An Anonymous Anthology 
A funny name for a beautiful book, to 
be sure; but still it may serve its pur- 
pose. The book is, according to the pub- 
lishers, “ published from the viewpoint 
of typography,” although its contents are 
made up of a rare collection of inspira- 
tional poetry, in many cases so good that 
one is almost tempted to ascribe it to 
Ben Jonson or some of his contempo- 
raries of the seventeenth century. Just 
have a peep at this: 
You say the world looks gloomy, 
The skies are grim and gray, 
The night has lost its quiet — 
You fear the coming day. 
The world is what you make it, 
The sky is gray or blue 
Just as your soul may paint it; 
It isn’t the world — it’s you. 
There are hundreds of these ditties, 
and all are written in a pleasant vein with 
a common-sense moral attached. It’s 
the MacGregor-Cutler Printing Company 
that is responsible for the publication of 
the book and its typographical dress. It 
is printed in two colors throughout. 
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Please Accept Our Thanks 


“UR world-traveling representatives, the Portes, have 
returned to the United States, weatherbeaten but 
happy and smiling. The trip was a successful one in every 
respect, and one long to be remembered. Mr. Porte wants 
us to publicly thank the Linotype and Machinery Lim- 
ited, London, for its courtesy in having its representatives 
in Asia, Africa, and Australia meet the travelers and accord 
them all possible help and service. Mr. Porte states that 
in practically every port, on landing, he found waiting a 
representative of this great concern, ready and eager to 
escort him wherever he wished to go. Thus many doors 
were opened which otherwise might have been closed. 


American Typography Again Condemned 


© per again we are confronted with the sad duty of 
taking to task one of the critics of American printing, 
in general, and American typography, in particular. It is 
a duty we do not care for particularly; as the old saying 
goes, “It hurts us more than it hurts him.” But it is up 
to somebody to do it, and as none is more interested than 
we are, we can not well shirk the duty. 

Direct Advertising of the Paper Makers’ Advertising 
Club publishes a symposium on the desirability or possi- 
bility of “An American Style of Printing.” Contributions 
are made by W. A. Dwiggins, Boston; Carl Purington 
Rollins, New Haven; Henry H. Taylor, San Francisco; 
Kent D. Currie, Baltimore; Maurice Weyl, Philadelphia, 
and Charles A. MacFarlane and Edward Epstean, New 
York city. 

Carl Purington Rollins, the printer to Yale University, 
is frankly amusing in his wholesale condemnation of Amer- 
ican printing and everything connected with it. Says he: 


Take illustrations. I have declined to submit anything for the 
Fifty Illustrated Books, because we haven’t anything. But for that 
matter who has? Rockwell Kent is a real red-blooded illustrator. 
See his pictures for the limited edition of Casanova — damned 
good. Dwiggins’ work is delectable — but where is it? It all goes 
to the fabrication of advertising and a few very choice jeu d’esprit 
which no one sees but his lucky friends. For the rest we have these 
terribly namby-pamby drawings by sentimental girls who have 
neither imagination, technique, nor experience. Look at The Satur- 
day Evening Post. That shows American illustration at its com- 
monest and worst. It’s all wishy-washy. Means nothing, and hasn’t 
a sign of a soul. 

Take decoration. A whole lot of second-stringers do incredibly 
meticulous work — but it is imitative and timid. Take the book 
voted best at the opening of the Fifty Books last spring — a per- 
fectly ordinary, inane bit of futile decoration. The printers — 
Rogers, Updike, and the rest — use over and over again the flowers 
of last year’s garden. 4 

[ don’t believe that all the “industrial art ” schools we can tie 
on to our educational juggernaut can accomplish what the freer 


artistic air of Europe does spontaneously. Our best craftsmen are 
mostly European trained, or Europeans themselves. We can breed 
gas-filling station employees by the million, but artists??? Look at 
typography: where are the designers of printing coming from to 
take the place of Rogers and Updike? The great crowd of second- 
string designers (not to mention names, but there are specimens in 
all the cities) are not doing anything original, fresh, or vigorous. 
They are directly and consciously serving Mammon — “and by 
God, sir, the service of Mammon never yet produced art and never 
will.” It is all off the key to say that the great designers of the past 
worked for the powers that were — the Medici and their ilk. But 
the ethics (God save the mark!) of business are like chlorin gas 
to the artist. Trade is one thing —art another. You may buy 
craftsmanship perhaps to further a dollar day sale, but you can 
not harness art to the chariot of trade. 

We’ve no “modern” printing because our printers are busy 
all the time helping trade to make money. Now making a living 
is one thing; making money, which is quite different, is another. 
And printing is now serving the least inspiring of masters. 

We have quoted extensively from Mr. Rollins’ article, 
because we wish no one to say that we have taken excerpts 
out of his context. We want to be fair always. 

Not long ago, while having breakfast in a downtown 
cafeteria, we saw a person in full evening attire carrying 
a tray of food to a nearby table. At first we thought it 
was a waiter in the regalia of his trade, but as cafeteria 
means self-service, it is obvious that waiters are excluded 
except as patrons. There must have been some other rea- 
son for the presence of the evening attire at such a ridicu- 
lous time and place. And this was it: he was a left-over 
from the night before. Obviously we are not insinuating 
that Mr. Rollins will ever be found in the incongruous 
position mentioned above; no, far from it. But his argu- 
ments sound like left-overs from a more prominent, a more 
apt expert in the art of criticism, Joseph Pennell by name 
and reputation. Time and again we have listened to or 
read Mr. Pennell’s tirades on American art, engraving, 
and printing — sometimes with a burning fire of disgust 
in our heart, at other times in a rage of opposition; but 
never for long, because Mr. Pennell really had something 
to be proud of. By this we do not mean that Mr. Rollins is 
imitating Mr. Pennell, or that he is a ‘“ wishy-washy ” 
pupil of the great master. What we mean is that Mr. 
Rollins is serving left-overs from Mr. Pennell’s table. 

We have no reason or desire to take up Mr. Rollins’ 
arguments in detail to point out their fallacy. It is not 
necessary; our readers will see their hollowness at first 
glance. We only wish to dissent from one or two of his 
statements. Mr. Rollins says our best craftsmen are 
“mostly European trained or Europeans themselves.” 
Happily for us he modified his statement by the word 
“mostly ”; but even at that the statement is too sweep- 
ing. There is good work produced by craftsmen of Euro- 
pean training or who are Europeans themselves, to be 
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sure; but the best work in this country, at least typo- 
graphically, is mainly produced by men who never saw 
Europe; and they are quite more numerous than the 
printer to Yale University suspects. He might be able to 
find their abundance if he would let his eyes wander outside 
his own little circle, or if he would stop to consider that 
the United States are no longer confined within the boun- 
daries of New England. They may be “ serving Mammon,” 
but so is Mr. Rollins, we suspect. 

Mr. Rollins’ great concern about the void which may 
be left gaping when Updike and Bruce Rogers pass away 
seems “terribly namby-pamby ” after his flourishing 
statement, ‘‘ The printers — Rogers, Updike, and the rest 
— use over and over again the good but trite flowers of 
last year’s garden.” But he need not worry. Providence, 
who in all-seeing wisdom has endowed the saint and the 
sinner alike with eternal rest after a few years of stren- 
uosity in this vale of competition, has as wisely provided 
some one to step in when a place becomes vacant. Sad as 
the loss may be, and disastrous as it sometimes may prove, 
no man is so great that he can not be replaced. There is 
always some one to fill the hole left open. 

But why this everlasting comparison of European and 
American art, to the detriment of the latter? To the 
trained observer, modern European art has nothing on 
American art, no matter what sphere one may choose. 

Some years ago we visited the new art gallery in Ham- 
burg, Germany. Hamburg is not an art center; far from 
it; but it has a well filled art gallery. In one of the rooms 
we saw a large painting in an immense wooden frame: a 
glaringly red line was drawn across a purple background; 
that was all. The painting was catalogued with the cap- 
tion, “ The Beauty of a Straight Line.” Surely a piece of 
“art ” to be proud of! A month or so later we sat in the 
chapel of the University of Norway, listening to Hjalmar 
Branting, the Swedish prime minister, accepting the Nobel 
peace prize. The walls and the ceiling of the chapel were 
filled with paintings of nude men. Wherever we looked 
we met the same disgusting sight. In the Louvre, at Ver- 
sailles, and in other art galleries of the continent we had 
seen feminine charm displayed in all its nudity; but it 
remained for the artists of little Norway to cap the meas- 
ure with their conception of masculine charm. Art, you 
will say, and possibly so; but art in its crudest vulgarity. 

And why this everlasting condemnation of American 
typography, American printing, when compared with 
European typography and printing? Is European printing 
so far superior to American printing that it is imperative 
to “ blah ” it out on every street corner and in every book 
of print? We do not think so. We have a chance daily to 
compare the two, and so far we have not been convinced 
one way or the other. And who is competent to judge, by 
the way? Who can step up and show such overwhelming 
qualifications that the world at large would abide by his 
decision? The judge of superiority must be superior him- 
self. We know of none such. 

“Anchors of Tradition,” one of the books produced 
at the Yale University Press under Mr. Rollins’ direction, 
was given a place among the Best Books of 1925. In a 
review of the exhibit of these books Tue INLAND PRINTER 
said: “‘Anchors of Tradition’ received the Institute’s 
award of a medal for the book most outstanding in typo- 
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graphic merit. Why, we do not know. It surely can not 
be on account of its title page It lacks balance, 
does not conform to accepted typographical rules, and is 
overornamented.” This only tends to show how easy it 
is to disagree on such things, even for those who ought to 
know better. It takes an artist to judge art, a typographer 
to judge typography, a printer to judge printing. 


German Versus American Printing 


| atonesiga ULLSTEIN, a noted typographer of Ger- 
many, comments in the Zeitschrift fiir Deutschlands 
Buchdrucker on a letter written by Samuel E. Lesser and 
published in our issue of April, 1926. Mr. Ullstein says, 
in part: 

I would say to the German Chauvinist, do not be narrow- 
minded and do not, because of a badly understood national feel- 
ing, praise solely German productions, but look about you in the 
world and see where you can pick up the good. We can learn 
everywhere and should learn everywhere. . I may be proud 
of the fact that over twenty years ago I showed a German type 
foundry an American type face and remarked, “I desire this face. 
This face will find a way for itself.” The foundry manager shook 
his head, even though he noted that the American face was hand- 
some, and replied, “ That will never go in Germany.” Still, he 
reproduced it and found it one of his best sellers. And, leaning 
toward its design, other American faces have attained popularity 
here. I mention this by way of example. I have long held 
the opinion that we Germans can learn much from America, espe- 
cially about organization and practical working methods and ma- 
chinery; but I also think that in other respects Americans can 
learn from us. . Just as America should send its sons to 
us, so should we send our sons to America, that they may learn 
how to organize, how to build up, and how to manage a business. 


Who Invented the Halftone? 


| ieenee question has been discussed in the columns of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER for the last four months, with 
no diminution of claims or interest. Two diametrically 
opposed views or claims are set forth by the contending 
parties, of which, naturally, only one can be correct. THE 
INLAND PRINTER, as has already been stated, is interested 
only in the facts in the case. Materially or economically 
it means nothing to us, or any one else for that matter, 
who the inventor is; but ethically and historically it is of 
immense value, especially for the industries concerned, 
and for the men themselves and their relatives. 

If the claim of Frederic E. Ives is valid, it is about 
time that it should be definitely established and credit 
and honor given him for one of the greatest inventions in 
history. If, on the other hand, some one else is entitled to 
this credit, he should be accorded the same recognition. 

As far as we are able to judge, the present discussion 
will avail nothing definite. We will therefore suggest that 
the American Photo-Engravers Association, at its coming 
convention, appoint a committee of three impartial and 
neutral men for the purpose of examining all the evidence 
brought forth by the contending parties, and all other evi- 
dence it may obtain, and from this examination decide 
once and for all who is to be credited with the invention 
of the halftone, the decision to be reported at the conven- 
tion of the association in 1928. We believe that this is the 
fairest and most practical way to dispose of this present- 
day Sampson-Schley controversy. We believe, also, that 
the contending parties would abide by such a decision. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


TuE editor of the “ Craftsman’s Corner ” 
of the Caxton Magazine says this: “In 
looking over a few recent issues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER I was astonished to see the 
number of paper houses using this medium 
for advertising purposes. In the October 
issue, for instance, a score of whole-page 
advertisements for paper followed in suc- 
cession. In the September issue there were 
sixteen whole pages in succession, and other 
issues were more or less similarly patronized. 
And this apart from insets. Bonds, covers, 
arts, printings, all were advertised, and all 
received the same treatment, 7. e., were 
printed in black on white art paper. They 
embodied such a collection of ideas, too, 
that should prove a valuable source of in- 
spiration to the student of advertising.” 

THREE men have just retired after long 
service with the noted house of Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne & Co. The first is George 
Bewshea, who began with them in 1863 and 
quit after sixty-three years as reader; the 
second is Frederick Browning, who began 
in 1872 and quit after fifty-four years as 
compositor, and the third is Edmund Bur- 
ley, who began in 1875 and retired after 
fifty-two years as compositor and “ clicker.” 

THE new home of the London Mail and 
its auxiliary publications is fast nearing 
completion. It is located at Tudor and 
Whitefriars streets and is known as the 
Northcliffe House. Here the company will 
have forty-two printing machines, which 
will turn out 756,000 copies of the Daily 
Mail an hour. : 

THE British Printer and THE MAND 
PRINTER are now on file in the Dundee Ref- 
erence Library. Local printers had made 
suggestions to the free library committee 
respecting these magazines and that body 
agreed to obtain them regularly in future. 
We present our compliments to Dundee 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER and trust 
we will merit their continual interest. 


GERMANY 

A writer in the Allgemeinen Anzeiger fiir 
Druckereién, in discussing ‘ Elementary 
Typography,” says this: “ Neither in Eng- 
land nor Scandinavia have they this ‘ con- 
structive’ typography ; least of all in Amer- 
R: 5s That the Americans have the 
most effective methods of setting advertise- 
ments is universally acknowledged. Who- 
ever wishes to convince himself that they 
view our ‘ Constructivism’ only with shrug- 
ging shoulders should read the article by 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N. J. Werner (on ‘A Lesson in Typogra- 
phy’) in the October issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER.” 

Tue manufacturers of folding machines 
are now beginning to produce such as are 
adapted to the standardized system of paper 
sizes, which is fast gaining way in Germany 
and neighboring countries. Manufacturers 
of cylinder presses are also adopting the 
new standards. 

Herr HERMANN GENZSCH, of the Genzsch 
& Heyse type foundry, left Hamburg on 
February 11 to make a visit to the United 
States. He spent about six weeks in this 
country inspecting various trade industries, 
especially typographic ones. This was Mr. 
Genzsch’s second visit to America; the first 
one was some twenty-five years ago. He was 
the instigator of the movement to introduce 
the standard type face alignment system 
into Germany, after noting its great suc- 
cess in the United States. 

Kart Kuiimscu, founder and head of 
Klimsch & Co., publishers of the Allge- 
meinen Anzeiger fiir Druckereién, died De- 
cember 9, 1926, at the age of eighty-six. 
He started this publication fifty-three years 
ago and made it one of the most influential 
printing trade papers in Germany, even 
though typographically it does not compete 
with a number of the monthlies. It appears 
twice a week at Frankfort a.M. “ Klimsch’s 
Yearbook,” of which the twentieth issue 
has just appeared, and a “ Directory of the 
Type and Litho Printers of Germany,” 
issued occasionally, are also noteworthy 
products of the Klimsch concern. 

ICELAND 

THERE are eleven printing offices in Ice- 
land — five at Reykjavik and two at Aku- 
reyri, and the others in inland towns. The 
principal newspaper is the Morgenbladid, 
with a circulation of 4,000. The other dailies 
in Reykjavik — which has a population of 
22,000 — are the Vizir, Dagbladid, and 
Alythdubladid. There are twenty magazines 
of the various trades, professions, etc., of 
which twelve are published quarterly and 
two yearly. Music is printed at the Guten- 
berg-Prentsmidjan office. Most of the print- 
ing machinery and material is imported 
from Germany. Before the war Germany 
supplied the bulk of the paper, but it now 
comes from England. The eight-hour work- 
ing day prevails among the 120 workpeople, 
of whom eighty are in Reykjavik, the cap- 
ital. The English and German languages are 
widely known. The master printers have an 
association. 


AUSTRALIA 


Amonc the industries of this country, the 
printing and paper industry ranked as 
sixth in 1924-25, so far as value of output 
was concerned. It amounted to $87,018,793. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


AFTER twenty-five years of service as gov- 
ernment printer, F. W. Knightly retired in 
December. He will now go to Nairobi, in 
the Kenya Colony, to take charge of the 
government printing office at that place. 

SWEDEN hs 

By Law the working of overtime is regu- 
lated in this country so that not more than 
fifty hours monthly in excess of regular 
time may be permitted. In Norway this 
excess is limited to thirty hours. 

JAPAN 

A copy of the Insatsu Jiho, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the printing crafts, is 
at hand. We observe that the numbering 
of the pages begins at the rear. Of the 
purely text pages there are eighty-nine. 
There are about as many advertising pages, 
which are not numbered. In running through 
it the thought strikes one that the Japanese 
printers are blessed, after all, in a certain 
way: they haven’t the ten thousand and one 
type styles we have; the only variations we 
note are in the weight of the faces (some 
light and others heavy) —no condensed 
and extended faces, no italics and back- 
slopes, no shaded and open, no Caslon, no 
Cooper, and no worry about alignment, nor 
ascenders and descenders. One wonders what 
havoc a Japanese follower of Bodoni, Gara- 
mond, Phemister, Jackson, Ihlenberg, West, 
Woerner, Schroeder, Wiebking, and Goudy 
might accomplish were he to turn himself 
loose on the “ alphabet ” of his language. 

Tue Tokyo Nichi Nichi published an ac- 
count of the production of glass type by 
the inventor Fujii, of that city. It is claimed 
that 1,200 types a day may be cast by 
means of a hand apparatus he has evolved 
after two years experimentation. As lead 
has to be imported by Japan, the invention, 
if a success, would be welcome to local 
industry. 

TuHIs country’s paper market has been 
depressed for some time. Prices have de- 
clined to the lowest point yet reached since 
the earthquake in 1923. The stagnation is 
ascribed to overproduction and to the rapid 
recovery of the yen exchange, which favors 
imports. During the first half of 1926 pro- 
duction reached 252,000 tons and sales 
244,000 tons. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


The Fourth Graphic Arts Exposition 


HO is the oldest printer in the United 

States — he who has seen the longest 
continuous service as a printer, engraver or 
lithographer, and who is still actively en- 
gaged as such? That is the question which a 
committee of leading printing and paper in- 
dustry executives wishes to have answered. 
When located, he is to be suitably honored 
by the committee in charge of the Fourth 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposition, to be 
held in Grand Central Palace, New York 
city, September 5 to 17. The honor, of 
course, will depend upon certain circum- 
stances. Ii the oldest old-timer happens to 
reside a reasonable distance from New York 
city, he will be invited to the exposition, 
and a gold medal or other suitable reward 
publicly presented with due formalities. 
Should he be unable to attend, the appre- 
ciation will be sent to him and presented in 
some other dignified manner. 

The conditions are simple. Individuals 
whose careers in the printing field have been 
continuous and uninterrupted, and who be- 
lieve they are entitled to a consideration in 
the medal award or a place on the honor 
list of twenty-five, may so signify by simply 
writing a letter to A. E. Giegengack, expo- 
sition manager, Printing Crafts Building, 
New York city; stating in as few words as 
possible the details of their continuous ca- 
reers — age, date of start of career, prin- 
cipal employers, business connections, etc. 
Intermittent careers can not be considered. 
State whether an employee or member of 
a firm or company. The letter should be ac- 
companied by suitable references or affi- 
davit, which will be duly investigated before 
the selection is announced, at which time 
sworn statements may be requested. Letters 
must be mailed not later than May 31. 





A. E. Giegengack, Manager of Exposition 





Among the important activities in con- 
nection with the Graphic Arts Exposition 
will be the dedication of the Master Printers 
Building, which will be completed just 
before the exposition opens. Those who 





** Miss Graphic Arts”’ 


have been invited to take part in these exer- 
cises include Mayor James J. Walker, of 
New York city; Hon. George H. Carter, 
public printer; Ernest F. Eilert, president 
of the United Typothetae of America, and 
John J. Deviny, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Crafts- 
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PRINTIN ALLIED INDUSTRI 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE. NYC 


First, Second, and Third Prize Winning Designs in Graphic Arts Exposition Poster Contest 


men. The affair will be held in the club- 
rooms of the building and the program will 
include either a luncheon or dinner, enter- 
tainment, music, and appropriate souvenirs 
of the occasion. 


Monotype Tabloid Started 
The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany is now publishing a paper called thc 
Monotype Tabloid. Its object is to tell the 
facts concerning the monotype and its ser 
vice to the graphic arts. 


Novel Contest Announced 

A novel and interesting joint contest will 
shortly be announced by George R. Swart 
& Co., Incorporated, and the Wood, Nathan 
& Virkus Company. The purpose of this 
contest will be to attract the finest speci- 
mens of raised printing of all kinds that 
have been produced in this country and 
abroad. All classes of work will be repre 
sented. There will be attractive prizes for 
the winners. Such an unusual group of 
specimens will provide an inspiration for 
thousands of printers who seek to obtain 
new and alluring effects for the benefit of 
their customers. 

The contest will close shortly before the 
coming Graphic Arts Exposition in New 
York city, and the winning specimens and 
those accorded honorable mention will be 
exhibited both by George R. Swart & Co., 
Incorporated, and Wood, Nathan & Virkus 
Company. ‘ 

Full details of the contest, with the names 
of judges and closing date, will be an- 
nounced in the June issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 
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Under the heading above, brief mention will 
be made each month of new machinery, inven- 
tions, and labor-saving devices of interest to 
the printing trade. Inventors, manufacturers, 
and others are invited to send information re- 
garding new products to The Inland Printer 
Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 








THE NEW Smyth automatic case-making 
machine just placed on the market retains 
the advantages of the hand-fed Smyth case- 
making machine and at the same time has 
increased efficiency due to the elimination of 
spoilage and the greatly increased produc- 
tion which always accompanies the auto- 
matic principle. Numerous improvements 
lessen the rapidity of wear and the possibil- 
ity of breakage. Parts which were formerly 
made of steel or cast iron are now in many 





New Smyth Case-Making Machine 


cases made of duralumin, a light-weight 
metal which will stand hard usage. The ma- 
chine is equipped with a new press delivery 
mechanism which is absolutely positive in 
action and piles the cases neatly in the 
hopper without any need of supervision. 
Another new feature is the back-lining feed- 
ing mechanism which now works on the 
ratchet drive principle, which is positive, and 
when once set up for a job requires no 
further adjustment. The cloth feed is of the 
suction type, feeding from the top of the 
pile, and like the other operations is elec- 
trically controlled, so that should the cloth 
not be fed to the cylinder, the machine is 
immediately stopped. A pile of cloth five 
inches high can be placed in the machine, 
which is sufficient for a long run without 
the necessity of renewing the supply. 





Tue Aquaprint Corporation has been 
formed in New York city for the purpose 
of “introducing to the American adver- 
tiser a new method of color printing which 
by its faithful reproduction of soft tones 
gives the effect of original water color.” 
S. Lenoir-Michel, one of the incorporators, 
says that among the features of the new 
process are the following: “It gets effects 
heretofore unobtainable in printing rare and 
delicate colors, which are smudged in pig- 
mented media; metallics, such as gold, sil- 
ver, copper, and brass, reproduced in literal 
naturalness; denser blacks than known in 
any other medium; also faithful reproduc- 
tion of bare, flat areas or the most softly 
shaded tones or transparent tints; no out- 
line blur around illustrations and fascinat- 
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What’s New This Month 


By Rosert G. Her 


ing results on some stock papers, which 
other processes can not take advantage of.” 
Mr. Michel says that no plates are re- 
quired, though ordinary plates may fre- 
quently be adapted to the process. He adds 
that Aquaprint makes its own plates from 
a sample of the original article to be shown, 
accompanied by a layout of photo. 





A NEW AuTomarIc three-color press for 
the printing of business cards, tickets, etc., is 
announced by Varius Sales, Incorporated, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Stock is fed from a roll. 
After printing in three colors, stock is auto- 
matically cut off, counted, and dropped into 
a receiving tray. 

THE TINTOGRAPH Process —“ color print- 
ing without color plates”—is the name 
given to a new method of color printing. 
Alex G. Highton, Newark, is licensee. Ac- 
cording to him, no color plates are used, 
and register is secured automatically when 
making the form ready. 

A NEw AuTomartic platen press, called the 
Victoria Automatic, made in Germany and 
marketed in this country by Frank Nossel, 
New York city, is announced. It takes stock 
measuring 914 by 133 inches and turns out 
approximately 3,000 copies an hour. It has 
parallel impression, exact register, excellent 
inking, positive sheet separation, is fool- 
proof, and easily handled. 





A NEw process that greatly simplifies the 
making of halftone cuts for newspaper 
work, and also speeds it up, is being pat- 
ented in England and other countries. It is 
called the Klischeephot process and consists 
in printing the original negative direct on 
the zinc plate by interposing a screen of 
variable density. The photographic print, 
the retouching, and the halftone negatives 
previously required are stated to be elimi- 
nated by this new process, in which the 
drawing as well as the gradations of tone 
are well reproduced. The Klischeephot proc- 
ess has a special printing-down apparatus, 
the lower part of which carries a leveling 
ground plate, and, in an accurate bearing, 





Superior Automatic Platen Press 
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a frame to the bottom part of which the 
screen is attached. If the frame is’ moved 
down for printing a catch is actuated, so 
that the lower surface of the screen is ex- 
actly on the very spot. This catching device 
is released after printing, and the screen 
automatically tips up by spring pressure. 

The arc lamp is of patented construction, 
burning at twenty amperes with about 
forty-five volts. The zinc plate is coated 
with a sensitive solution and placed on the 
ground plate of the printing-down frame, 
the screen frame of which is tipped over for 
a short preparatory exposure of twenty to 
thirty seconds. 

The frame is lifted, the negative placed 
on the zinc plate, the frame pulled over 
again, and the picture printed down for 
from three to six minutes. The print is then 































Pleger Book-Back Gluing Machine 


rinsed with water, colored, and made resis- 
tant to acids by heating. 

After a few minutes etching the block is 
trimmed and leveled, and is then ready for 
printing. Sometimes it is double etched to 
improve the printing; that is, the etching 
process may be interrupted after awhile to 
cover the solids and darker tones, while the 
etching of the highlights and lighter tones 
is continued. The time necessary to produce 
a black halftone by the Klischeephot proc- 
ess from the moment of receiving the nega- 
tive is usually less than one hour, so that a 
picture may be published in a paper within 
a comparatively short time. Speed is the 
big problem in the production of a news- 
paper. To save a minute or two, or half 
an hour, may be of much importance. Thus 
an invention of this kind, if practical, will 
be of much value. 





Joun J. Piecer, of Chicago, has invented 
a practical machine that will meet the most 
exacting requirements for book-back glu- 
ing. A pile of books, five or more in thick- 
ness — preferably the pile as taken from the 
trimmer — is placed in the carriage, held 
against the back support; a step on the 
treadle, and in the forward movement a 
rotary glue brush comes in contact with the 
books and rubs the glue in; two flat brushes 
remove the surplus glue. At the completion 
of the stroke the books are removed and the 
carriage returns to its starting point. No 
glue is deposited on the trimmed edges or 
on the sides. After six piles or more are 
glued the operator separates the books, and 
continues. 








A Trip Through 


NE of the most pleasurable and instruc- 

tive meetings of the Chicago chapter of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts was 
held April 20. The A. I. G. A. members 
were guests of the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany at a luncheon at the North Park Ho- 
tel, after which they were escorted to the 
plant where the various details connected 
with the mechanical production of the Lud- 
low were explained. The Ludlow plant has 
expanded greatly since the last time we had 
the pleasure to make it a visit, especially 
in its matrix and type designing depart- 
ments. New type faces are constantly added, 
the most recent one being an adaptation of 
a Jenson font, cast on a sixteen-point body 
and called Nicholas Jenson. It is one of the 
most beautiful type faces we have ever seen. 
It will be on the market shortly. 

An interesting finale to the visit was 
staged as a guessing contest. A sheet of re- 
print copy was handed each visitor, with a 
request for an estimate of the time required 
for its composition by hand and by the 
Ludlow. The hand composition estimates 
ranged from thirty minutes to two hours; 
the Ludlow estimates from twenty minutes 
to an hour. Ten minutes was the actual time 
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the Ludlow Plant 


required to set the copy. It would have re- 
quired a fast compositor to set it by hand 
in less than an hour. We are sorry to have 
to admit that the prize for the closest guess 
(a box of cigars) went to a person who 
never had set a line of type in all his mortal 
life. But such is fate. 

The officers of the Ludlow company did 
themselves proud in their treatment of their 
guests. It was a trip well worth taking and 
one long to be remembered. Both the Lud- 
low and the Elrod were demonstrated. 


Loring Peede Now With Bradner Smith 

Announcement is made of the selection of 
Loring G. Peede as manager of the promo- 
tional department of Bradner Smith & Co., 
Chicago paper merchants. Mr. Peede was 
for the past five years engaged in the adver- 
tising business in San Francisco. 

Mr. Peede has been engaged in direct- 
mail work for paper merchants and paper 
mills throughout the country. He is the 
author of “The Master Guide to Direct 
Mail Advertising,” “ The Brochure,” “ The 
Catalogue,” and a number of other widely 
known brochures relating to direct-mail ad- 
vertising and paper sales promotion. 


Adopt New Simplified Invoice 


T a meeting held in Washington Febru- 
ary 16, the Joint Committee on In- 
voice Simplification unanimously adopted a 
simplified invoice, combining the best fea- 
tures of both the Uniform and the National 
Standard invoices, so as to adequately pro- 
vide for both multiple or consolidated and 
unit billing. Adjacent hereto is reproduced 
‘a facsimile of the simplified invoice 
which the Joint Committee and the De- 


tions in the United States, unit billing applies to 
about ninety per cent. Therefore, it seemed inad- 
visable to require all invoices to be printed for 
multiple billing, if the space thus provided was not 
to be required in one hundred per cent of the cases. 

(2) It is the custom in the majority of so-called 
“ customer invoices ’’ to show the customer’s order 
number in the upper left-hand corner, and to ask 
all of the prospective acceptors of the simplified 
form to accept so radical a departure from their 
common or conventional practice, might result in a 
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form of “sales resistance’? not only not desired, 
but also difficult to overcome. 

(3) From the angle of convenience to the maker 
of the invoice, it is common practice for him to 
write the customer’s order number first and then 
follow through with the other data as shown on the 
simplified form. 

(4) Considering convenience to the recipient, 
i. e., the customer, this location facilitates picking 
out a particular invoice either from his files 
(whether he files horizontally or vertically) or from 
a pile on his desk. 

(5) The vendor or the customer preferring mul- 
tiple billing is in no wise restrained or prevented 
from following that practice, since the column pro- 
vided for order numbers takes care of his needs. 

(6) This dual arrangement, by its flexibility and 
consequent adaptability to either practice, provides 
an excellent “selling point’ in securing adoption 
of the simplified form. 

The committee voted unanimously to 
subject the simplified invoice to intensive 
trial and use for a period of two years 
beginning February 16, 1927, and ending 
February 16, 1929. 


Chicago Printers Graduate Estimators 

A class of thirty-one estimators and four 
cost accountants were presented with cer- 
tificates of proficiency at the monthly meet 
ing of the Master Printers Federation oi 
Chicago, Thursday evening, April 21, Presi 
dent Regensteiner officiating. 

William H. Sleepeck, the recognized ora- 
tor among Chicago printers, made the bac 
calaureate address, and a good one it was; 
no professor in oratory at any of the big 
schools could have done it better. Responses 
were made by students from the different 
classes. 

G. Prather Knapp, editorial and business 
director of banking publications in the 
Rand-McNally plant, made an instructive 
and interesting address on “ The Printer’s 
Part in Solving the Modern Distribution 
Problem,” proving particularly the value of 
well trained estimators as factors in printing 
production and marketing. 





partment of Commerce hopes will prove 
widely acceptable and useful to Ameri- 
can business interests. The form, as pre- 
sented herewith, is the result of a series 
of meetings over a period of several 
months in which proponents of both 
predecessor forms have given consid- 
erable study to the issuance and use of 
invoices. Problems of the vendor, as well 
as of the customer, have been most thor- 
oughly discussed and provided for. 


The committee considered as its chief 
problem an arrangement that would 
meet the requirements of those who pre- 
fer multiple billing as well as those who 
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prefer unit billing. This problem ab- 
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sorbed the greater part of the session. 
The arrangement was unanimously 
adopted by the committee. 


Under this arrangement, “ Customer’s 
Order No. and Date,” “ Requisition No.,” 
and “Contract No.” are placed in the 
upper left-hand corner of the heading 
and a note is made in the left margin 
of the body as follows: “ In case of mul- 
tiple billing, provide column here for 
order numbers. If not so used, this space 
may be added to the width of other 
columns.” The reasons are as follows: 











(1) Considering the total number of invoices 
issued by the four hundred thousand corpora- 
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Quadland Heads Old-Time Printers 

The annual meeting of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association of Chicago was held 
at the Hotel LaSalle, April 10. John H. 
Quadland was elected president, succeeding 
John W. Hastie. W. Fred Barnard became 
vice-president. Mark L. Crawford and Mrs. 
Clara J. Shepard were reélected as secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. The directors 
are Joseph H. Ewing, Thomas Knapp, 
W. W. De Wolf, William J. Hack, O. W. 
Butts, and John W. Stanton. 


Chicago Craftsmen Hear Sullivan 

Frank O. Sullivan, departmental editor of 
[THE INLAND PRINTER, gave an interesting 
‘alk on offset lithography to the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen April 19. 
john White, second vice-president of the 
nternational club of craftsmen, stopped 
over on his way to Kansas to give the Chi- 
cago members his version of what consti- 
tutes a craftsman. Believe us, John knows. 
Excellent musical entertainment was fur- 
nished by the boys’ glee club of the Lane 
‘Technical High School. 


American Photo-Engravers’ Convention 

The thiry-first annual convention of the 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association will 
be held at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, July 14 to 16. The executive com- 
mittee, which has the arrangements in 
charge, is composed of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington engravers as follows: H. C. C. Stiles, 
chairman; John C. Hill, E. L. Anderson, 
J. Harry Cunningham, George K. Horn, 
Charles F. Lanman, Oscar Fauth, J. Max- 
son Cunningham; Mrs. J. Harry Cunning- 
ham is chairman of the ladies’ committee. 


Ed Stone Does Things 


Edward L. Stone, head of the Stone 
Printing and Manufacturing Company, 
Roanoke, Virginia, is one printer who takes 
an active interest in civic matters. As head 
of the chamber of commerce he had charge 
of a committee that raised a fund of $25,000 
a year for three years, to be used to adver- 
tise Roanoke. The fund was oversubscribed 
by $3,000. The city of Roanoke, as well as 
the graphic arts industry, is proud to have 
Ed Stone in its ranks. 


In Memoriam 

Joun R. MarsHALt, pioneer Chicago 
printer and for many years publisher of 
the Record, Yorkville, Illinois, died April 19 
at his home in Yorkville. Mr. Marshall was 
eighty-seven years old. A number of years 
ago he relinquished the active management 
of his newspaper to his son, H. R. Marshall. 
Mr. Marshall went to work for the Chicago 
Journal in 1852. After the Civil War, in 
which he served, he moved to Yorkville and 
established the Kendall County Record. He 
was a state senator from Kendall county 
for four terms. 





Joun T. O’ConneELL, for sixteen years sec- 
retary and treasurer of Typographical 
Union No. 6, New York city, died April 2, 
at the age of fifty-four years. He became a 
printer at an early age. After working on 
newspapers in various cities he was em- 
ployed for several years in the Government 
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Printing Office. Then he went to the Boston 
Globe and later came to New York city, 
serving as chairman of the printers’ chapel 
on the Globe for six years. While on that 
newspaper he was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of “ Big Six.” A photograph of Mr. 
O’Connell was printed on page 412 of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for June, 1925. 


A Masterpiece of Eulogy 
On December 10, 1926, Tyrian Lodge, 
No. 370, F. and A. M., Cleveland, presented 
its official appreciation, signed by officers 





M. Maurice Daniels 


and members, to M. M. Daniels, its secre- 
tary. The appreciation reads: . 
Mrxe M. Dantets of Tyrian, 

Past Master and Secretary: 

What a power for good Mike has been to us! 
What an exponent of order, of timeliness, of fore- 
thought, of precision! What he aimed at he hit. For 
Mike is ever thinking of others, and thinking, too, 
of how they may be bettered by his thinking. Never 
is there any lost motion in Mike. Friendship is 
active in him. His soul is not stagnant nor his 
heart chilled. May God bless him and lengthen his 
days and bring him at last unto peace, where we 
all hope to join him, and where our prospects of 
being together are all the more certain if we do our 
utmost to be like unto Mike Daniels. 

Rosert INGHAM CLEGG, Historian. 

The man who received and fully deserved 
this masterly appreciation is the manager of 
the Cleveland house of the American Type 
Founders Company. His name is M. Mau- 
rice Daniels. He entered the employ of the 
Cleveland Type Foundry in 1885; was trav- 
eling salesman for that foundry from 1888 
to 1892, continuing in same position for the 
American Type Foundry from 1892 to 1899, 
in latter year of that period representing 
the company in Detroit. Became manager 
of the Cleveland house of the American 
Type Founders Company in 1899, succeed- 
ing Frank B. Berry, now president of the 
American Type Founders Company. Thus 
Manager Daniels is seen to have been con- 
nected with the company for forty-two 
years. 
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Personal and Other Mention 
GrowTH of business has forced the Tri- 

angle Ink and Color Company to lease an 

additional floor at its Brooklyn plant. 





CuHarLEs EnEu Jounson & Co., ink mak- 
ers, with headquarters in Philadelphia, have 
recently purchased a factory in Chicago to 
take care of their increasing business in that 
city and the surrounding territory. 





A NEw C tus of printing house craftsmen 
was organized in Tacoma April 1. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Har- 
old Bothell; vice-president, John Wood; 
secretary-treasurer, L. I. Langlow. 





J. H. Grrson, general manager of The 
Caxton Printers, Limited, Caldwell, Idaho, 
early in April left on an exploration tour 
through the wildest part of Idaho. The pur- 
pose of the trip is to gather material that 
may be used to advertise Idaho. 





CasE, Lockwoop & Brarnarp, Hartford, 
Connecticut, moved into their new quarters 
March 24. On that day open house was held 
to members of the printing trades in order 
that they might view the new building with 
its new equipment. The company started 
business in 1836; today it is one of the best 
known printing plants in New England. 





JeroMeE B. Gray, director of advertising 
of the Franklin Printing Company, Phila- 
delphia, has resigned his position there to 
become an active partner in the W. V. G. 
Service, a Philadelphia art and direct-mail 
agency. Robert W. Graham, assistant direc- 
tor of advertising at the Franklin Printing 
Company, has also resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the W. V. G. Service. 





James W. Linpsay, managing director of 
Intertype Limited, London, said on his 
arrival in this country recently that in Eu- 
rope the effects of the inflation and deflation 
periods are rapidly being overcome and the 
ever-increasing demand upon industry is be- 
ing met through the reconstruction of cor- 
porate structures, modernizing methods, and 
machinery. While there is yet much to be 
done, faith and full confidence prevail. 





Gustav ZEESE, one of the two founders 
of the Zeese-Wilkinson Company, has re- 
tired from the business. William J. Wilkin- 
son, the other founder, has purchased his 
interest. The company has been reorganized 
and will continue to confine its efforts to the 
better color-plate engraving and printing. 
To that effect a lot of modern machinery 
will be installed. Recently a complete offset 
and a rotagravure department has been 
added to its facilities. 





On April 1 The Forman-Bassett Com- 
pany, Cleveland, in order to provide greater 
space for its rapidly growing manufacturing 
departments, discontinued its retail station- 
ery business and transferred its entire stock 
of stationery and office supplies to its affil- 
iated company, The Burrows Brothers 
Company. The Forman-Bassett Company is 
one of the oldest lithographing and printing 
concerns in the United States, having been 
established in Cleveland in 1834. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
re Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


WHY FIGURE PAPER STOCK in the old-fashioned way when The Printer’s 

Paper Cost Finder does it in half the time and without error? “ Everything 
you claim for it.” (Los Angeles). ‘‘ Wonderful convenience.” (Detroit). Many 
similar. Costs you nothing to try it. Information free. FITCH BROS., Central 


City, Neb. 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete illustrated cata- 
logue free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A COMPLETE POSTER PLANT consisting of 2 cylinders, 1 Miller, open 
jobbers, power cutter, excellent layout of poster wood type, cabinets, foun- 

dry type, imposing stones, office equipment, a going business; can be purchased 

for less than 50% of its inventory value from mortgage holders; excellent terms 

4 = i. aa TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 1729 East 22d street, 
eveland, io. 


BANKRUPT SALE — Splendid opportunity for practical printer to buy estab- 
lished printing business from Bankrupt Court located in Birmingham; sale 
May 10, 1927, at 10 A. M., Room 225 Government Building. Inventory on 
file exceeding $5,000; unencumbered; terms if desired. If interested write 
GEORGE P. BONDURANT, Referee in Bankruptcy, Birmingham, Ala. 











FOR SALE — Intertype, ‘Chandler & Price press, and large size paper cutter, 
type, etc.; may consider taking an interest in a going concern. A. H. 
MILLER, General Delivery, LaGrange, III. 





FOR SALE — Owner’s death compels sale of going business established 20 
years, making printers’ specialties; $10,000 required. B 646. 








FOR SALE 


PRINTING PRESSES and electrical equipment for sale by The Maqua Com- 
_ pany, Schenectady, New York; 6 Standard high speed automatic job presses, 
size of sheet 11 by 17; these presses are equipped with Type RT, form D, 
1% H. P., 230 volts, direct current, electric motor; type CR-6320 push button 
controllers. Five 10 by 15 Chandler & Price job presses equipped with Kirkham 
automatic feeders; presses are equipped with type RT motor, Form D, % 
H. P., 230 volts, direct current; controlled by rheostat. Four 8 by 12 Chandler 
& Price presses with Klymax automatic feeders equipped with type RT motor, 
Form D, 1% H. P., 230 volts, direct current; type CR push botton control. 
1 M-24 Multi-color press, driven by Robbins & Myers motor 422361, %4 H. P., 
230 volts, direct current and Marathon electric motor A-324513, type NU 
% H. P., 230 volts, direct current for operating automatic feeder. One 14 by 
22 hand fed Chandler & Price job press driven by G-E motor 187096, Type CQ, 
form A-74, 1 H. P., 230 volts, direct current; controlled by rheostat. The above 
machines are in good working condition and are now being operated in our 
plant at Schenectady. Price and additional data furnished upon request. THE 
MAQUA COMPANY, Duane avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 








RARE OPPORTUNITY — Practically new Laureate press, 14 by 22, including 

variable speed motor, belt, and controller; full set of roller cores, two steel 
chases, safety guards, etc. Owner expects to use hand press exclusively. THE 
ARIES PRESS, Village of Eden, N. Y 


PEARL PRESS, 7 by 11, in light use 3 years, full length fountain, counter, 

treadle, A-1 running condition; also Pearl paper cutter, 19-inch, without 
base; prices reasonable. WM. R. ROBINSON & CO. (Mr. A. M. Runyon), | 
Madison avenue, New York. 








A BARGAIN — For sale: 21 fonts of 7 point No. 2 with Gothic No. 3; 3 fonts 

of 6 point and 5 fonts of 5 point; these are full fonts and in good condi- 
tion. If you can use any part of this at a bargain price, write THE SYRACUSE 
HERALD, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MONOTYPE DISPLAY TYPECASTER for sale, with new style single blade 
display molds for 14, 18, 24, 30, 36 point; also some rule and display mats; 
a bargain for quick sale for cash. FIELD TYPESETTING, 421 S. 5th street, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIEHLE PRESSES, bindery equipment, special machines. See our half-page 
ad. Large stock on hand printing plants, large machinery, cabinets, stones 
— complete outfits.) WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, 


Chicago. 
FOR SALE — Small printing equipment; Chandler & Price 8 by 10 press, 


Kimble variable speed motor, wood and metal furniture, assortment of type 
and supplies; all in perfect condition; no reasonable offer refused. B 652. 


























Megill’s Patent 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gau ge Pins 


for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 


a on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request : sii 
QUICK ON. The universally popular — ne spiel VISE GRIP. For any job, heavy stock 
or long runs. $2.50 set of 3. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Reg.U. S, Pat. Office 
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FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 
261 Broadway, New York city; 166 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 


LINOTYPES: Model 21, No. 32549; Model 14, No. 27313; perfect condition; 
can be seen running and thoroughly tested; price each with motor $3,000. 
SCIENTIFIC REVIEW, 206 East 19th street, New York city. 


*ERRACUTE CUTTING PRESS No. C2 for die cutting odd shapes cardboard 
or paper from hollow dies; practically new; will make good offer for cash. 
fHE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, West Chester, Pa. 











{ARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes; single and two- 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY -— New mcdel National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
(O., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago. 








YOR SALE —-~ 3-knife Seybold trimmer; in A-1 condition, used very little; 
os standing presses. THE C. J. KREHBIEL CO., Cincin- 
pati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — 39 by 53 four-roller Miehle and Kimble motor; fine condition 
for weekly newspaper and job shop; will sell worth the money. B 640. 








FOR SALE — Large amount of monotype non-distribution steel storage equip- 
ment; 2, 3 and 5 font equipments, all in splendid condition. B 642. 





FOR SALE — 44-inch Brown & Carver automatic clamp cutting machine. 
B 599. 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 


WANTED: TOP-NOTCH COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — One of the 

largest book producing plants of the country wants a real executive, one 
capable of handling help, laying out work and securing economic results; two- 
shift plant, linotypes, monotypes, have own foundry. If you are capable, 
looking for a real future and a good salary, here is an opportunity that seldom 
occurs. State age, present and past employers, experience and present salary. 
All replies confidential. B 639. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, capable compositor and stone man for small plant 

in central New York doing high-grade direct mail advertising and booklet 
work. Write fully, giving qualifications and references. THE STEPP PRINT- 
ING CORPORATION, Clinton, New York. 














Executives 





WE ARE SEEKING a capable and experienced man to fill an important posi- 

tion in our book and pamphlet sales department; he must have a thorough 
knowledge of typography and the printing business coupled with real selling 
ability; to a man of marked ability we are prepared to pay a good salary; his 
future advancement will be limited only by his own performances. All com- 
munications will be treated in strict confidence. SIMON DALSHEIMER, 
President, The Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. 





WANTED — Assistant to general manager of large printing plant located in 

Chicago; must know practical details of plant management, estimating and 
handling of customers and their instructions; expected to relieve manager of 
details, etc.; must be between 35 to 40 years of age. B 632. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE — Capable taking complete charge of rotary press 

equipped plant, manufacturing a specialty; excellent opportunity with 
real future for the right man. Reply in confidence, stating experience, qualifi- 
cations and salary, to B 626. 








Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT for printing plant with a national reputation for the 

finest kind of work; man must know the printing business from all angles, 
be able to handle men, plan and handle production problems and must have 
a knowledge of estimating; young enough not to care about hours spent on 
the job, yet old enough to have family responsibilities as incentive to show 
results justifying financial advancement; protestant. Address, stating past ex- 
perience and salary desired. B 638. 


SUPERINTENDENT —In medium-sized plant doing book and _ periodical 
printing, binding and commercial work; must have ample experience and 
furnish satisfactory references. W. F. HUMPHREY, Geneva, N. Y 


Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home spare time study; steady work, 

$55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operation, together with a 
complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learning 
easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 25 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C 














Pressroom 





WANTED — Pressroom foreman to take complete charge of men and pro- 

duction in medium-sized plant in central New York; must have knowledge 
of Optimus, Kellys, Miller automatics, Miehle Verticals, and platens; salary to 
meet ability to produce; open shop. B 641. 
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Salesmen 





PRINTING SALESMAN — In the direct-mail department of one of the 

South’s largest printing and lithographing plants; must have a good knowl- 
edge of layout, paper, type, engravings, color offset work, etc.; state age, 
experience, whether married or single and salary expected. Sell yourself in 
first letter, sending your photograph, if possible, which will be returned. S. C. 
TOOF & COMPANY, Memphis, Tenn. 


SALESMAN, full or part time, for Turtle Hold Brand gummed labels, either 
in rolls, pads or die cut; advertising stickers, spotlight, windshield and win- 

dow stickers; printed sealing tape; used in every store, office and factory; 

quality right, prices right; liberal commissions and exclusive territory to 

a: — workers. F. & L. LABEL CO., Inc., 4204 W. Lake street, 
icago, Ill. 








SALESMEN — Large manufacturer of manifolding books and system forms, 

loose leaf sheets and lithographed business stationery selling direct to user 
requires the service of several high-grade men experienced in these lines; com- 
mission basis; protected territory; fine opportunity. Applications held strictly 
confidential. B 647. 





SALESMEN — West of Pittsburgh; to sell our roll leaf products to printers 
of catalogues, box wraps, and greeting cards. COUGHLIN MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., 697-699 East 132d street, New York city. 








INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
con‘unction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected 
with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbe- 
lievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 20 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest method 
of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite 
school for printers for years; five weeks $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 East 
19th street, New York city; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 


OPERATING TAUGHT thoroughly and efficiently; time enough to qualify 
allowed every student; our students get and hold jobs. Write CLEVELAND 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 211 High avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bindery 


CAPABLE BINDERY FOREMAN with good record of production on publi- 

cation and pamphlet binding; understands handling men and women and 
able to get maximum production regularly; can operate and repair bindery ma- 
chinery; practical experience in composing room and pressroom enables me to 
handle duties of assistant superintendent also; married, union; now employed 
and giving satisfaction; wish to change before Fall term of school starts. B 651. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive, practical experience in all classes of 
bindery work, pamphlet to full-bound, familiar with folding and other 
bindery machines, take position anywhere in U. S. B 548. 














BINDERY FOREMAN seeks to make change; twenty years’ experience in all 
classes of work; good executive; working or executive. B 634. 





Composing Room 


COMPOSITOR-PRESSMAN; halftone, color expert on cylinders, Kellys, 

Millers; first-class hand compositor; can operate Intertype; thoroughly 
practical executive; 30 years’ experience; employed in New York. J. K., care 
of Robins, 478 West 146th street, New York city. 


HAND COMPOSITOR — Rehabilitated ex-service man, age 25, trained under 

U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, November 8, 1921, to December 31, 1926, as hand 
compositor for job office; non-union and willing to work anywhere; references. 
B 637. 











LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE MACHINIST of 25 years’ experience wants change; 
strictly reliable and competent; no floater or loafer. B 643. 





Executives 


WORTH WHILE SITUATION WANTED by a practical printing plant execu- 

tive with action, skill, taste and intelligent enthusiasm, who can produce 
GOOD PRINTING and make money; safe, sane and sensible estimator, and 
can increase and improve production; have had a very broad experience in 
every phase of printing plant operation from line-up and Okay man to man- 
ager of plant handling sales running to $750,000 annually; now in charge 
of production and estimating in busy, well equipped open shop; I have made 
for the owner of a business a good many dollars for every dollar I have received; 
the more I make for you, the better you should like it; just turned 40, mar- 
ried, healthy, hard as nails, and my only dissipation is hard work; I am the 
hardest working individual you ever met, and get others to work the same 
way; can fit in any organization — plan, route, and follow through plant and 
meet delivery promises; the concern with which I tie up must give a full 
scope for my training and experience, and you must have the facilities to go 
ahead at full speed; southeastern or eastern location preferred; any size 
plant. B 644. 




















EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTING PLANT 


Special Machinery for Ruling, Creasing, Scoring, Embossing, Bookbinding, Box Making, Stamping, Perforating, Punching, Making Labels, Seals, 
Eyelets, Bevels, Deckle-Edges, Thread and Cord Loops and Knots, End Sheet Pasting, Tipping, Folding, Paper Drilling, Gluing. Complete Indus- 
trial Contracting and Engineering. Electrical Power Equipment. Attachments for Miehle, Kelly and Cylinder Presses. 


All Kinds Used Machinery — Guaranteed— Real Bargains 
HOWARD D. SALINS GOLDING PRINTING MACHINERY 









608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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EXECUTIVE — 


Printing and offset lithography; a thorough, practical executive of broad expe- 

rience in general management — sales, office and business — direct by mail, 
display, catalogue, publication and poster advertising; buyer and director of 
art work and engravings; production management of all mechanical depart- 
ments necessary to produce nearly every known kind of printing and offset 
lithography. An active and desirable man who looks after his employer’s inter- 


ests all the time. B 645. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE with over 20 years’ experience, the last 12 in two 

executive positions as manager and superintendent; capable in estimating, 
buying, selling and production; knowledge of costs and all printing detail; 
banking; business and personal references. B 617. 








GENERAL MANAGER — Man competent to supervise sales, purchases and 
production, with proven record as organizer and builder, is open for engage- 


ment early in May. B 650. 





Managers and Superintendents 


SOME PRINTING CONCERN is in the market for the services of a man 

well versed in the economic production of fine printing; this advertiser’s 
experience covers the field of printing and binding, he is thoroughly con- 
versant with printing problems from estimating to final delivery and has the 
faculty of getting production and quality from all departments; 36 years of 
age, protestant, and a total abstainer; now employed; seeks interview with 
firms who are justified in paying salary of $10,000 per year for a real executive. 


B 648 


MANAGER OR GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, expert in printing and 
offset lithography, a thorough, practical organizer and business builder, 
now employed, desires change; minimum salary $10,000. B 635. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR PRODUCTION MANAGER — Man 34 years old, 
married, good habits, 19 years’ experience book, commercial and other lines 
of printing; conscientious, steady, reliable; give good references. B 653. 














PRODUCTION MANAGER or superintendent; young man, seasoned execu- 
tive, with thorough knowledge of all mechanical departments and costs, 


and a producer, is open for engagement. B 649. 





Pressroom 





WANTED — Position as offset pressman, color or commercial work; young 
man. B 627. 
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Brass Rule 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Brass Typefounders 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





























Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 





























Chase Manufacturers 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


























Counting Machines 












AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Cylinder Presses 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic jobber. 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 











THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, 
Cicero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 














BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED — Kelly, Miehle Vertical, Craftsman Gordons, Kluge units, Miehle 
and offset presses; complete plants in Chicago territory. WANNER MA- 
CHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 








WANTED — Used Chambers varnishing machine. Write stating condition of 
machine and price. LONG-JOHNSON PRINTING COMPANY, Jack- 


son, Tenn. 


WANTED — Good as new 2/00 Miehle four-roller press; must be priced at 
a bargain for cash. B 636. 








WANTED — Harris S-1 two-color press. In reply state serial number and con- 
dition. B 568. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Art Work and Engraving Cuts 





COMPLETE art and engraving cut service. Quality at lowest prices. Write for 
free samples. BALDA ART SERVICE, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Electrotypers’ Supplies 











G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x914 
inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 



















Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and testi- 
monials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





















Heaters and Humidizers 








THERE IS ONLY ONE Heater for printing presses that has safety shields: 
10 models, gas or electric; also double capacity humidizers. Write UTILITY 


HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 
Lithographers’ Supplies 





















Blotters—Advertising 








G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th street, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 








Bookbinding Machinery 


Matrix Board 


MATRIX BOARDS (dry flongs), POROSIN brand. ROSENTHAL & CO., 
Rothenbach a. d. Pegn. Bavaria. Agents wanted. 






























LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, punching ma- 
chines, round corner cutters, tab cutting machines, numbering machines, 
embossers, creasing and scoring machines, job backers, standing presses, 


hand stabbers. 
JOHN J. PLEGER, 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 


forcing and tipping machines, round corner turning-in machines, roll slit- 
ting machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 











Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 











Numbering Machines 


HAND, Typographic and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MaA- 
INE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Overlay Process for Halftones 





































SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 












Paper Cutters 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














First-class brass dies for leaf stamping and embossing. 























THE JOHNSON PERFECTION GAS BURNER 


STOPS STATIC - ELIMINATES OFFSETTING 


Twenty years of practical development are behind the leadership of this burner. The tried and 
proven principles that produce profits with satisfaction and certainty. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO., Crown Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Perforators 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. BRANCHES: 
461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston; Bourse 
bldg., Philadelphia. 
Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, 
Cicero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 


Plateless Process Embossing 














125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








PLATELESS engraving and embossing equipment. Send for circular. HUGO 


LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff street, New York. 
Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 


WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, rebuilt 
and used Equipment, Materials and Outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 











Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
\labama street, Indianapolis; 1310-1312 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
21-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; 400 East street, Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 
treet, Detroit, Mich. 








VILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 
\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 85 Grand street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material 

\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
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Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Tags 
TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 


quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 




















Type Casters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all ‘languages. 


Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., cor- 
ner Frankfort; Uptown House, Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th st.; 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover st.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
sts Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave. »» N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517- 519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 ‘4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
- —" 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West, 310 First ave.; Milwaukee, 125 
Second st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas’ City; i114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-52 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle: 319 Pender 
street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass ‘galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brake and vari- 
ous “ Superior ” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 


Wire Stitchers 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 
BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 























Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat ma- 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Punching Machines 
LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 
BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 




















Roller Casting Machinery 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON, 118 S. Forsyth street, Atlanta, Ga. Modern Gatlin Gun 
outfits with all accessories required in roller making. 








Roughing Machines 


BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Thread sewers, wire 
stitchers, folders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer ’’ wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 
Wood Goods 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


Od Hampshire oud 


Write for booklet of col- 
ors and weights. Hamp- 
shire Paper Co., South 
Hadley Fal's, Mass. 
































FOR business stationery, 

Pee and mailings. 

White — and twelve col- 
ors—and envelopes. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Ruling Machines 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





Saw Trimmers 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Seals 











BLANK SEALS ~ all ~—. purposes. Capacity, million a day. Also printed 
and embossed. THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 1015 W. Adams street, 
Chicago. ral Haymarket 3883. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 





Steel Composing Room Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 
Write for Samples 


Byron Weston (ompany 


Dalton, Massachusetts 








“Watch for the New Morocco Gover Sample Book 


KAMARGO MILLS 


KNOWLTON BROS. 
Founded 1808 


Watertown New York 
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An Agency Comments 
on BUCKEYE Cover 


HE best advertisements of Buckeye 

Cover and Buckeye Antique Text 
come from our letter files. It is unusual in 
the rush of American business for those 
who pay a fair price for goods to take the 
pains to commend them to their makers. 
To the thousands of friends of Buckeye 
Cover and Buckeye Antique Text papers 
throughout America and the world who 
have written us in a spirit of friendly 
interest we are grateful. 

The Founder 


— a From a great advertising agency comes 
a letter containing this paragraph: 





“We need not tell you how good Buckeye 9 


Cover is, as you undoubtedly know that 
already. But we can say that we use it in 
preference to other stock many times, be- 
cause of its great strength, even in cases 
where the color does not happen to quite 
meet the suggestion of the client. Our speci- 
fication of Buckeye Cover, Buckeye Cover 
Envelopes and Buckeye Text runs into a 
L, good many dollars each year.”’ 

















To make and to hold friends, con- 
stantly strengthening the bonds of in- 
terest between maker and user, is our first 
rule of business. We have customers now 
on our books of 79 years’ standing. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 
In HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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t= THE DOOR) (TO GOOD 
Promotional CS E RVI C E) Department 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 


333 So. Desplaines St., Chicago, Illinois 























Promotional Department - Bradner Smith & Company ° 333 So. Despluines St., Chicago 


Please send me the following dummy: 
INOn OF PAGEG 2 662.cescccs0- toe 


ENDSHEETS INSIDE STOCK WEIGHT 


Use This 


Special Instructions: 


Extend cover(] Flush(] Bindlongway[] Shortway(] Saddle stitch) Side stitchO 


ATTACH TO YOUR 
CARD OR LETTERHEAD 
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|; COLLI NS 
| LAIDTONE 
“=| TRANSLUCENT 





| | MADE IN BLUE - GREES + IVORY - WHITE 




















ete & & & xtROpUCED but a few months 
ago, Laidtone has found a 
I ready acceptance within the 











oe realm of better printing circles. 
fee Se fe Y Evidences of its usefulness in 
the form of printed samples that come to 
us are very gratifying, especially because of 
the character of work for which it has 
been employed. 

Laidtone—an entirely new and different 








coated paper—solves the problem wherever 
a job requires book paper for type and 
coated paper for illustration. It is both. 

It has proven its ability to retain full 
value and bring out the finest details in 
halftone engravings, intricate process color 
plates, or delicately shaded Ben Days. At 
the same time, it is bookish in character, 
with all the charm of old-fashioned laid 
marked papers, to glorify typographic style. 


The Laidtone line includes Laidtone Translucent and Laidtone Cover in 
an assortment of attractive colors; Laidtone Book, semi-dull finish in white 
and ivory; and brightly colored six-ply blanks. Send for specimen sheets. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


1518 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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GRAVU RE 


Prints Perfect Pictures ~ the Universal Language 


Pictures speak louder than words. Not only louder but they tell the sales 

story in greater detail and in less time than by any other means . . . A care- 

fully planned rotogravure advertisement is like a miniature display window 

going right into the homes of the people you want to sell . . . Ask the roto- 

gravure representative of your newspaper to give you some ideas of how 

rotogravure advertising will increase your business. He is better equipped 
| than ever before to serve you quickly and profitably. 
































ha m 1) published every week in fifty-one 
cities of North America by these 


seventy-seven newspapers: 


*The Knickerbocker Press, 


*Los Angeles a 


emphis 
*El Universal, Mexico City, 
M : 


exico 
*Miami Daily News 
*The Milwaukee Journal 


*Evening Graphic, 


New York 
*Forward, iVew York 


*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
*The New York Times 


ret.s5§ ROTOPLATE ':.0«. 


American, Philadel, 
_ *The Providence Sunday 


*Sunday News, New York 
*The World, New York 


*Public Ledger @ Padledegés 
ia 


Journal 
*Richmond Times-Dispatch 
*Democrat Chronicle, 
Rochester 


*Sc. Louis Globe-Democrat 
*St. Louis Post Dispatch 
*The St. Paul Daily News 
*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press 
*San Francisco Chronicle 
*Seattle Daily Times 
*South Bend News Times 
*The Springfield Union- 


Republican 
*Syracuse Herald 
*T he Post Standard, Syracuse 
*T he Toledo Sunday Times 
*The Toronto Star Weekly 


*TheWichita S Sunday Eagle 


the perfect paper for rotogravure printing, is supplied 
by Kimberly-Clark Company to above 
papers marked with a star 


Kim berly-Clark Rentini 


Established 1872 














e Shortening WORDS in business 


, a 








‘The Nation’s Business Paper” 


























WO WATERMARKED 


“Take a letter, please !''"—in response to this command your stenographer's pencil 
goes scurrying across her notebook, reducing dictation to symbols that stand for words. 
Howard Bond works the same way. Its thirteen colors and white lend shorthand 
speed to the circulation of printed forms. Instructions, memoranda, reports, and 
communications of every kind get passed along quickly, are acted upon promptly, 
and are less likely to be side-tracked on their way to the mails or the files. Favor- 
able price, coupled with unvarying quality and wide adaptability accounts for the 
widespread use of Howard Bond. Examine this sheet closely, and you'll see why it 
is called ‘“The Nation’s Business Paper."’ Send today for the big Howard Bond Port- 
folio of Sales Producing Letterheads and Office Forms. Free to business executives. 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, O. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Court Square Bldg., No. 2 Lafayette St. 10 La Salle St. 
HOWARD BOND — HOWARD LAID BOND — HOWARD ENVELOPES — HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 





COMPARE IT — TEARIT — TEST IT — AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT 
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Where everybody reads! America leads the world in paper 
making. Nearly everybody reads and writes! The power of 


the printed word in business and industry is realized to the 


full. With so great a demand for it, there must be a paper 


which is just suited to the great bulk of use and to the great 


mass of users. In the bond paper field, such a paper is 
CHIEFTAIN BOND. Its users would make a fair cross-sec- 
tion of American business. No one can say it is extravagant. 


No one can say it is “cheap.” Thousands say it is “Just right.” 





Chieftain Bon 


DISTRIBUTORS 

ALBANY, N. Y......+0+000++P0ttereTaylor Paper Corporation OAKLAND, CALIF.......00scceeeceees Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BALTIMORE, MD.........00. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. OxtaHoma City, Okra............Kansas City Paper House 
BOBUONS AMIABS iis: ciaiscclsieiseniee oo otnociece W. H. Claflin & Co. Omanwa, NEB..............- Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 

é IV HIDADBEPHIA, (PAs 4:6 6:4-0.0s saiecieas comencnes . L. Ward Co. 
BGBEALO ING Mca 's 33 0:9:3.44 9050 0.006.000 ee oienrs Holland Paper Co. P DELP P. D. L. Ward C 
Batre ONT 5.56 vies s aivepiasicaaacinn te Minneapolis Paper Co. PHOENIX, ARIZ..........6+-0000 0005 Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CHICAGO: USTs <sesiees Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. ROP M RIMMER A iai.6:6 6050 :a 4 4:nie' 60 6 area edrmeaies Seyler Paper Co. 
ACINGINTIATE (OENO << 6.0/6-0'0s.0-000dee cece Standard Paper Co. PORTLAND, “3 eee c cece cece eee eee ees Blake, a & Towne 
CERVRUAND;. OWTOs 0.66. 6.05 0:6:0560 00 eee as Petrequin Paper Co. oop rl Dee c eee eee eee eee eens Pais Se 7 
Dattas, TEXAS. <0 scy.ccctocscsge Be, Palmer & Coy Lid, RALEIGH, N, Gee 0000000000000 Epes-Fitagerald Paper Co. 
DENVER, CoLo....... The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. Ye ahs aaa eg oy ag oe _ 
Des Mores, Iowa. Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa ig nog pple laa eat tie eee yeeros Pa an Co. 
MRM RNC EE s.5 5s a 6-0:0 ic 0:0 9 tae 9545S SO Whitaker Paper Co. Crabaeinne cs E. 5. Stilwell Soc Go. 
POGUE) INN 56.8 oes 6d: 6000 :9-4.04a naeue ies Peyton Paper Co. Sin ANTONIO: TEE..... Sani Antonio ae Co. 
FRESNO, CALIF........++++000000+- — beawag 4 ; —— SAN DINGO). CARER e505 ocsciscciescseceere Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-ssmseu Ace mists Riese eerie ee set rises Psion = San Francisco, OC eRe Blake, Molite & Towne 
} 2 o@ AND... cc cccccccccccccccccs le SAD } F . Be vk et a ae ke, J t . 
JACKSON, TENN..........--+000-- Martins-Currie Paper Co. sly ag gaa ee Aah ee wee Blake, Mofatt & ood 
—— — NBO 2 16,9 0)5 om ales o:a)ote mee ey SPOKANE, bi Kiss sete dng. + SOMEME 7 Paar nicl on 
ANSING, CH eee ec cere cere secreecees MP RINGREBED SIO .a'e: 4:0: 6.6.0: cietans. nares gece pringfie aper Co, 
— —— CALIF... 06. eee eee eee —- oroeagh ss ago a Be neinan ieee: 7 i. & yar A 
IG ERMEES Bp ROE 4 10,0 crosses aoa cerue outheastern Paper Co. (OSS FP aE. : almer & Co., Ltd. 
MitwavKEE, Wis............-Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. TOLEDO; O10 s4.0.<.0..4<sececce: Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN................-+Minneapolis Paper Co. WasHINGTON, D. C........<. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
New OnIGANS, LA. 6.220% 0000040 E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. WILKES-BARRE, PA.........- Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
DE: WOM CTW sess cane ccceewaenswins F. W. Anderson & Co. WORCESTER, MASS.............00- Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


EXPORT—New York City—American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
ENVELOPES—Wav xecan, I1t.—National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass.—Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 


Makers of 
Otp Councit TrEE Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN Bond 
NEENAH BonpD 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


RK COMPAN 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the (YY Names 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


Wispom Bonp 
GLAcIER Bonp . 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 
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CAUTION! 
Be Sure It’s Molloy Made! 


Molloy Made Covers are made only 
by the David J. Molloy Company, in 
Chicago. Only by specifying Molloy 
Made Covers can you be sure of the 
uniformly high quality which has built 
their reputation. It has come to our 
notice that the phrase “Molloy Type 
Covers’? is being used promiscuously 
in connection with covers produced 
by other manufacturers. Look for the 
“Molloy Made’? trademark. 


Cosiaeer dolce 
‘Your Catalog— 


Does it start selling before the book is ever opened? Does the cover inspire 
enthusiastic admiration—respect—a keen desire to see what’s inside? As the 
jeweler hands this International Silverplate Catalog to his customers, its 
beautiful appearance, the very feel of its cover—richly embossed—conveys 
an unmistakable impression of the exquisite creations portrayed within. 

As with silverplate, so with automobiles or furniture or hardware or 
hosiery—a Molloy Made Cover can be created to add tremendous selling 
power to your catalog, no matter what you have to sell. There is scarcely 
a line of merchandise manufactured which has not tested—and profited by 
— the sales value of Molloy Made Covers. 

Many printers have found that suggesting a Molloy Made Cover helps 
to eliminate competition when bidding on a catalog. Samples and sketch 
gladly furnished—write to us. 


Commercial Covers for Svery Purpose 
THE DAVID j. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2859 No. Western Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois in Principal Cities 


MOLLOY MADE 
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5,00 0Letterheads wanted! 


The choice of paper 
is left up to you — 


ye have a responsibility to your 
customer who is inexperienced 
in Bond paper values to see that he 
gets the value out of his purchase 
money on every job of printing he 
buys of you. Resource Bond gives 
you one hundred cents worth of 
value for every dollar spent. It 
combines sound quality, excellent 
appearance and reasonable cost with 
most unusual printing qualities. 


G2 GILBERT PAPER CO. 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


RESOURCE BOND 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BattrmorE, Mp Baltimore Paper Company New York, N. Y Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
Brttincs, Mont Carpenter Paper Company New York, N. Y Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA Sloan Paper Company New York, N. Y Bishop Paper Company, Inc. 
Boston, Mass Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc. Carpenter Paper Company 
Cuicaco, Itt Empire Paper Company PHILADELPHIA, PA Garrett-Buchanan Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO The Alling & Cory Co. PHILADELPHIA, Pa Paper House of Penn. 
Dayton, OHIO The Buyer’s Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE...........-+eeeeeeeeeee cence J. W. P. McFall 
Carter, Rice & Carpenter Pa. Co. Ricnmonp, VA Cauthorne Paper Company 

Seaman-Patrick Paper Company SEATTLE, WasH Carter, Rice & Company 

Dwight Bros. Paper Company Baker Paper Company, Inc. 

Carpenter Paper Company ST. Paut, MINN............+--++-. Inter-City Paper Company 

UNDIANAPODIS SEND 5: <:6.:6:6:0:6/0:%0:6:0.0:0:4:6 C. P. Lesh Paper Company SpoKANE, WAsH Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Lincoin, NEB Lincoln Paper Company Totepo, OxI0 Commerce Paper Company 
Mempuis, TENN Tayloe Paper Company TopeKA, KAN...........-..-- Central-Topeka Paper Company 
MitwavkEE, WIs The E. A. Bouer Company Tayloe Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Swartwood-Nelson Paper Company VANCOUVER, B. C Coast Paper Company 
New York, N. Y Conrow Bros. Wasuincton, D. C Stanford Paper Company 
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These merchants not only stock a full line of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers, but are also equipped 
to handle volume tonnage direct from the mill 


Albany, N. Y. 
HUDSON en PAPER COMPANY 
Atlanta 
SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 
Augusta, 


C.M. RICE "PAPER COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 
THE ae DUER & KOCH PAPER 
COMPA 


eens 
be wey hg WING PAPER COMPANY 


STORRS. & BEMENT COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE ew on™ & ead COMPANY 
Char 

CASKIE- ‘BHTLARD COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
THE PAPER a" COMPANY 


Cincinnati, O! 


THE DIEM iy WING PAPER COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
THE PETREQUIN PAPER COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 
THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 


Dallas, Tex 
OLMSTED-KIRK COMPANY 
Denver, Colo. 
CARTER, "RICE & CARPENTER PAPER 
COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iow 
we NEWSPAPER UNION 


ich. 
BEECHER, PECK & LEWIS 
Fresno, Cal. 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
QuIMBY-KAIN PAPER COMPANY 
rtford, 


Con 
HENRY CINDENMEYR & SONS 


Indianapolis, 
CRESCENT PAPER COMPANY 
acksonville, F 


AN ene Pipes COMPANY, INC. 


Kan 

MIDWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 

aa ave NEWSPAPER UNION 

os Angeles, Cal 

ZELLER BACH PAPER COMPANY 
Louisville, Ky. 

MILLER PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Lynchburg, V: 
CASKIE-DiLEARD COMPANY, INC. 


Memphis, 
TAYLOE PAPER ‘COM PANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
THE W. F. NACKIE PAPER COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Min 
THE JOHN — "PAPER COMPANY 
Nashville, 
BOND-SANDERS "PAPER COMPANY 


New: 

HENRY TINDENMEYR & SONS 

LASHER & LATHR INC. 

J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 
New Haven, Con 

STORRS 8 BEMENT COMPANY 
New Or 


lea 
~~ sto & WING PAPER COMPANY 


ork City 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 

LASHER & LATHROP, INC. 

THE faces & CORY emer PANY 

J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 

THE CANFIELD PAPER COMPANY 
Oakland, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH ago COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, O) 

er oe REWSPAPER UNION 


Om 
FIELD-HAMILTON-SMITH PAPER 
COMPANY 


S. D. WARREN COMPAN 


Mk hia, P. 
ARD COMPANY 
CHARLES BECK COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, P.: 


THE ser eg “4 ‘CORY COMPANY 
Portland, 
C. M. RICE PAPER COMPANY 
Portland, Ore. 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COM PANY 
Richmond, Va. 
BW. WILSON PAPER COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
bee ALLING . “cal COM PANY 
Sacramento, C: 


ery” PAPER COMPANY 


St. Lou 
BEACON RRPER COMPANY 
MACK-ELLIOTT PAPER COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 
NASSAU PAPER — 
Salt Lake City, U 
oo PAPER COMPANY 


o, Cal 
zELLERBACH PAPER COM PANY 
an Francisco, C 
ZELLERBAGH PAPER COMPANY 
attle, W 


ze LERbACH PAPER COMPANY 


e, Wash. 
ZELLERBACH — COMPANY 
Springfield 
THE PAPER HOUSE OF NEW ENGLAND 


Toledo, Ohio 
- sa — OHIO PAPER COMPANY 


a, Okl 

TAYLOE’ PAPER —- 

Washington, D. 
a nd PAPER COMPANY 

Wichita, Kans 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 

Export and Foreign—New York City 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 
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Sic are at least four disconcerting 
things that can happen to a large order. 
And these things usually happen after the 
paper has been ordered. Some of them 
happen when it is running on the press. 

1. The customer cancels part of the order 
—or holds part of it up temporarily or in- 
definitely. 

2. The customer adds to the order. 

3. The customer wants a change made 
after part is run. 

4. Part of the order is spoiled. 

These things mean that part of the paper 
is left on your hands. Or that you must 
have an additional small quantity in a 
hurry. 

This is one of the reasons that it is profit- 
able to buy, for large as well as small orders, 
paper of a standard size and weight— 
through a paper merchant. 

You rarely lose money on leftovers that 
are standard. Usually they can be used in 
your own shop. If they can’t be, the paper 
merchant will help you dispose of them. 


that happen to big orders 


is a last-minute increase that 


calls for more stock 


If changes or spoilage make extra reams 
necessary, they can be gotten in the short- 
est possible time—/‘hrough the paper mer- 
chant. And this is true even of orders of 
special size and weight. 


The paper merchant knows the equip- 
ment of all the mills whose papers he sells. 
He is in a position to demand and get from 
them the quickest possible service on any 
quantity of paper—no matter how small or 
how large. 


He is the direct mill representative in 


right away!” 


One of four disconcerting things 


your territory. And because he represents ~ 


many mills, he is the most economical source 
of supply. 

Remember that while you must pay for 
the service that is required on merchandise 
out of stock, on mill shipments you pay 
merely a nominal selling commission. 


Unless you are buying large tonnage as 
well as small quantities of paper from the 
merchant in your locality, you are over- 
looking the quickest and most economical 
service on your paper needs. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 
in printing, folding, and binding 


MILK STREET, 
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VG TIVTANS SCL JTHES 


RICHMAN BROS. COMPANY 
Nim WANT OM OLLIE 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


& ‘s 


VISUAL SELLING 


ALESMEN for The Richman Bros. Company, Cleveland, 

Ohio, are helped by this binder of photographs. Its Burk-Art 
cover, a hand-tooled design reproduced in green and gold, is 
attractive and durable. The photographs illustrate effectively the 
products and merchandising plan of the company. With the aid of 
this binder, Richman Bros.’ representatives each year sell men’s 
suits and top coats worth millions of dollars. 


The Burkhardt Company, Inc. 


LaRNED at SECOND DETROIT, MICH. BurKHARDT BUILDING 
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Crane’s Bond is 

















advertised to the 
A KNOWN MATERIAL business man on 


a logical basis he 


can understand. 


When we tell the consumer of paper that Crane’s Bond is made 
out of all new white rags, which make the finest paper for busi- 
ness use, the business executive gets a new standard of comparison 
as to quality and price. We prepare him for your argument that 
better paper and better printing (printing meaning also lithography, 
engraving, and offset) produce more and better business. Sell with 
samples. Ask any Crane merchant for specimen sheets and envelopes 


of Crane's Bond No. 29. 


Crane's Bond 


A 100% new white rag business paper 








The other Crane Business Papers are: 


CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED. -.CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 
CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE ¢& COMPANY: DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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best to print 
best to use 


ESLEECK 


THIN PAPERS 


stand the test of hard 
usage — more profit in 
every job—standardize 
to furnish every office 
andfactory with printed 
forms -records-reports 
and manifold copies on 


FIDELITY Onion Skin— 
EMCO Onion Skin— 
SUPERIOR Manifold— 
VERILITE Manifold— 


Carried in stock 


everywhere 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING Co. 
Turners Falls 
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The Improved Columbian Clasp Envel- 

ope is made of tough, strong, hard-to- 

tear paper. Theclasp is malleable, doesn’t 

break off after three or four bendings. 

The metal tongues a/ways line up with 
the flap-punch. 


/ Sy 








THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 90 
ee mar wae. Be 


“YME UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, — 








The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, 
and the size number are always printed 
on the lower flap. 


WN 
~— 


Why home the binder? 


“Queer,” said the printer. “I never knew that binder to fall 
down before. What envelope did you use?” 


HE irate customer has brought back five 
catalogs returned by the post office. The wire 
stitching has started and the once-neat pages 
look like a magnified “hand” at a bridge party. 
Just another case of the customer who saves 
two or three dollars by shopping, and spoils the 
whole job. 

The binder wasn’t to blame. The printer 
wasn’t to blame either, since he hadn’t been 
consulted on the matter of envelopes. 

Don’t stand by and let your good work be 
spoiled this way. Impress on your customer the 
great importance of using envelopes strong 
enough to carry his catalogs safely. Show him 
samples of Improved Columbian Clasp Envel- 
opes. Prove to him that the use of Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp Envelopes will save him money. 

Your paper merchant can supply you with 
Improved Columbian Clasps, in 31 stock sizes. 
Or write us for the name of a nearby distributor. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


lmproved 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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The best line in business- 
the date line 
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The odvantages of Hammermsll Bond 
for Printed Forms 
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Make the Paper fit the orm 


... Western Electric Companz; aozs 
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HERE will be more Busi- 

ness Printing bought by 

business concerns during 

1927. Hammermill is going 

to help create some of those 

additional printing orders. 

This new business ought to 

mean more printing jobs for your shop, more dollars 
and cents of business for you and more profits. 

The way to get this business is to have a definite, 
purposeful plan of selling your experience, your Vv 
facilities, your ability to serve business 77 if 
with the printing it needs. oP al 





a 
th 





7 
There is a complete cam- “ __ HAMMERMILL 
<< PAPER COMPANY, 


e ‘.s < 
paign waiting for you 7 ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


“How 
to use. Send the oe Show me (without obligation on 
coupon. “ my part) how you can help me sell 
- ~ <* more Business: Printing during 1927. 
a“ 
a 
a“ (Name) 
it: (ATTACH THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD) 
7 

“~ 
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THREE 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 


For Making Offset and Direct Press Plates 




























4 The finest offset work is printed from _ | 
H-B Photo Composed Press Plates. 

20 years of intensive experience behind 
these products. 





7 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT | 
Price $20,000 Complete | 





For high-speed production on repeat or | 
combination forms. | 


PRECISION 
PHOTO-COMPOSER REGISTER AREA, 44” x 64” 
PRESS PLATES UP TO 51” x67” 





e 


UTILITY EQUIPMENT 
Price $15,000 Complete 


For full range of work sizes, including 
Cutouts and Posters. 


REGISTER AREA, 44” x 64” 
PRESS PLATES UP TO 51” x 67” 


7 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-COMPOSER 


UTILITY Price $4,500 
PHOTO-COMPOSER 








For color and commercial work on 
Press Plates up to 38’ x 52’. 


AUXILIARIES CAN BE PURCHASED AS NEEDED 


e 


All machines guaranteed to give satis- 
factory results. 








Write for further information 


— HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN 
COMMERCIAL PATENTS COMPANY 


PHOTO-COMPOSER 
344 Vulcan Street, Buffalo, N.Y., U. S. A. 
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Profit by Selling 
Cabinette Stationery 




















In Cabinet Form—250 Envelopes and 250 Letterheads ina Dust-Proof Box 


The sheets glide out on a sliding shelf. This makes them easy to remove and prevents soiled and rumpled 
sheets. Envelopes and Letterheads match in color and finish, as they are cut from one run of paper. 


Your customers will like their stationery put up this way 


Show a box of CaBINETTE STATIONERY to the Doctors, Dentists, 
Lawyers, Retail Merchants and other prospects in your com- 
munity. They all use Stationery and will quickly see the ad- 
vantages of buying Stationery packed in cabinets. 


Advertise and show CABINETTE STATIONERY — it will help you to 
make sales. Don’t overlook this avenue to increase your business. 


Two-color illustrated Blotters, ready for your imprint, furnished at $1.00 
per 100; larger quantities at lesser rate. If you prefer to print your own 
advertising, we will send electro of above illustration tree upon request. 


65 Items 1n Stock 


Comprising Vellum, Parchment, Linen, Pressed, Plated and 
Bond Finishes; White and 15 Colors; and 5 weights. 


71% Tworotp Size GLapDsTONE SIZE 
Envelopes... . 3%xX 7% Envelopes . . . . 354X 554 
Sheets [flat] . . . 714x1014 Sheets [flat] ...7 x107% 


Price range, $1.60 to $5.25 per box 


DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITIES 


Ask for Sample Portfolio and Price List 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


Telephones Harrison 8000 517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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Change—Rollers! 


Hundreds — thousands — of summer rollers 
already cast and seasoning in the racks. They 
will be in perfect condition when their 
owners need them on the first hot summer 
day. Summer rollers to give good service 
must be cast before hot weather setsin. When 
Old Sol smiles his warmest, will you be 
ready for his command, “Change—Rollers””? 








Thirteen conveniently located factories are 
already serving printers with Sam’l Bing- 
ham’s Composition Rollers for summer use. 
Is your order in? Use the Red Labels. 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Printers’ Rollers 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
636-704 Sherman Street 1285 W.Second Street 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 
DETROIT DALLAS ATLANTA 
4391 Apple Street Patterson Ave.@& Orange St. 40-42 Peters Street 


KALAMAZOO ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
223 WestRansom Street 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth Street 

INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
629 S. Alabama Street 721-723 Fourth Street 88-90 South 13th Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
East and Harrison Streets 
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IKE the expert archer of old, Emblem 
Bond hits the mark almost every- 
time. Expensive in feel, appearance 

and quality, inexpensive in price — this 
excellent bond paper enables you to win 
out in stiffest competition, yet deliver a 
handsome, creditable job. On long runs or 
short, itis a business getter—a profit maker. 
Its strong, clean, flat sheets take inks with 
ease, and do not wither under much hand- 
ling and abuse. 

Many printers have standardized on 
Emblem Bond. Perhaps you will, too— 
after you have put to the test our printed 
samples which your distributor will gladly 
furnish. Available in white and eight 
bright, cheery colors — from stock. 


Lee Paper Company 
VICKSBURG, MICHIGAN 


Emblem 
‘Bond 


STOCKED BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


SEE 





A Mill Brand |[(geeeee; 
AND WATER MARKED 
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This second volume of the Printer’s Service 
Book of Gummed Labels contains page after 
page of artistic gummed label designs. 


Send for a free copy of the Printer’s Serv- 
ice Book of Gummed Labels—it will aid you 
in getting your share of this business. 


There is a big market for gummed labels, 
from the type address label to the distinct- 
ive advertising poster. In many cases the 
mere suggestion of an attractive label results 
in a fine order, 


You have in your shop stock type, type 
rules and ornaments that will produce the 
majority of designs suggested. This book 
shows reverse plates made from type set- 
ups. It offers attractive two and three color 
combinations that can be made with one and 
two colors of ink and colored gummed papers. 
It also shows how to use tint blocks effec- 
tively. Send for it today! 


Ask your jobber for 


D)ewwinows 
Gummed Paper 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., Dept. 37-E, Framingham, Mass. 
Flease send me 
O Printer's Service Book of Gummed Labels Vol. 2 
0 Sample Book of Dennison’s Gummed Papers 
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BEAUTIFUL SUREACES 


In paper, as in marble, the perfection of 
a work of art depends upon the surface. 





i of stone roughly cut may be a work _ that these mills, which have been devoted ex- 
of art. But perfection is never attained clusively to coating papers for nearly forty years, 
until the last touches finish up the surface. This are the world’s largest producers of coated pa- 
principle from the arts is successfully applied to —_— pers today. 

business matters—printing, for example. Always specify Cantine Coated Papers. Samples, 
together with name of nearest supply house, 
will gladly be sent upon request. Address 
Dept. 315. 








Printing to be commercially successful must 
please the eye; and printing has reached its high- 
est plane of quality through the use of “‘coated”’ 
papers—that is, papers specially surfaced, 
whether with high or dull finish, to give per- 
fect reproductions from plates of paintings, 
drawings or photographs. 







A handsome engraved certificate is awarded 
each quarter to the producers of the most meri- 
torious printing on a Cantine paper. For this 
purpose send us samples of all work you 
That the finest coated papers come from the produce on any Cantine paper. The Martin 
Martin Cantine Mills is evidenced by the fact | Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 


COATED 
PAPERS 

































CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE Litho C.1S. 


AND PRINTING QUALITY NO 1 ENAMEL BOOK 0. 2 ENAMEL BOOK ‘SEMIDULL - Eagy co Print COATED ONE SIDE 
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EXHIBITORS g 
PPS GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 7S 
WW3Y) New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 vg “Don’t be 
Snenioes ng one Lockup Corp. \ A 
. abt 
prod aon “od 6; ca content 


American Type Founders Company 
The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


The Bahngon Company | to sit on 


Barrett-Cravens Company 











Russell Ernest Baum ’ , 
Ben Franklin Publishing Company . : 
Bingham Brothers Company a : . kL e ence 
E. W. Blatchford Company se \ es 
Bookbinding Magazine : 
oo hy “ed oe Company _ f e 
ourges Service, Inc. ( Fim |), 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc. 3 watchi nN 
B. H. Bunn Company i @ 2 
mp eed gy ag ae Goose Pp ‘ Z. e 
e Chandler rice Company ; / / 
Claybourn Process Corporation — = b 
The Cleveland Folding Machine Co. ay Pee f USENESS 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. wy He 
Continanted Typefounders Assn., Inc. Le: b 
exter Folder Company ; BS a) 
Freedman Cut-Outs, Inc. , JP ‘ : 5 & O "y 
Hacker Manufacturing Co. om 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Hammermill Paper Company 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 
= > Eau om Manufacturing Co. e ‘ 
ill-Curtis Compan 
app Join the progressive ones 
eae iy . + “ed Co. h sate <e 
e Holliston Mills, Inc. W. b 
Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co. O are to exhi it at the 
Imperial Type Metal Company 
_— |p tay ren Co., Inc. 
e Inland Printer Company 
Int’! Assn. Electrotypers of America 
Int’! Printers Supply Salesmen’s Guild 4th EDUCATIONAL 
Intertype Corporation 


Johne-Werk, Bautzen, Germany 
The Korfund Company, Inc. 
Krug Electric Company 
Kymson Building Corporation 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Latham Machinery Company 


E. P. Lawson Company, Inc. 
Lewis-Shepard Company 
Loring, Coes & Company, Inc. 
Ludlow Typograph Company 


George McKibbin & Son 
George T. McLauthlin Co. 


Machine Composition Association 
Scat Mente Grand Central Palace, New York 


Margach Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 

The Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co. S$ L b 

Murphy Specialty Company é Cy er » am /) I92 7 

Nat’l Assn. of Ptg. Ink Makers, Inc. 

National Bundle Tyer Company 

National City Paper Corporation 

ell OD 

Frank Nossel ei HIS is a reminder to those of you who have not yet 

Oversewing Machine Company ° . . 

Peerless Roll Leaf Company, Ine. signed up for space that your applications should be made 

John J. Pleger C ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

mg peg ono at once, while selection is possible. 

heyy Pater arg 3 r 

The Printing Machinery Company Not only should you be represented and secure immediate 

Production Meter Service Corp. . cS * ‘ 

Rich & Mclean, Inc. business, but also cooperate in the idea of selling more and 

F. P. Rosback Com intino — ' ‘ 

E, FE. Roshack Company better printing —to reap your reward in ultimate results. 

The Schilling ae Inc. ; 

Southworth Machine mead Place your product before the eyes of the world at this 
e ee . . 

George R, Swart & Company, Ine. greatest Exposition of the kind ever held. It will be years 

— = ee or. Home b f ~ 1 i ‘Il i a l £ 

meen ee ee omar efore a similar Opportunity will again present itself. 

United American Metals Corporation 


——. NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITIONS, Inc. 


Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc. 


S, D. Warren Company 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, Room 1916 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 


The Willsea W 
Wood Nathan & Virkus Co., Ine. A. E. GIEGENGACK, Exposition Manager | TELEPHONE LACkawanna 5831-2 

















The following associations, by whom the 4th Educational Graphic Arts Exposition has been organtzed, 
will convene in New York coincident with the Exposition. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTERS SUPPLY SALESMEN’S GUILD INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSN. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA EMPLOYING BOOKBINDERS OF AMERICA 

MR en EB aga tra tins Bt Re a IE ER BR RB LR OR IT TR aE ST LEG I A A IT AB ACN A OR AD A. an 
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fave you 
tried this? 


An inappropriate cover puts your catalog 
or booklet in the class with the poorly 
dressed salesman—they do not register 
favorably on first appearance — they lack 
the effect of a good impression. 


Have you tried KroyDon? 


Kroypon Cover assures complete ink 
coverage with minimum impressions— 
scorns careless handling — immune from 
the disfiguration of finger soiling—a 
beautiful ripple finish stock and yet it 
takes halftones with clearcut sharpness. 


You should know more fully Kroypon’s 
unusual characteristics. Write on your 
business stationery today for our Com- 
plete Sample Book — it is worth having. 


KROYDON COVER 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO. 
63 Fiske Avenue, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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NEGATIVE 0” 


50 


Negative Papers 


Process Film 


A standardized American Product for Camera 
and Direct Contact Work. Manufactured for the 
particular requirements of Photo-lith, Commercial 
Lithography, Photoengraving and Rotagravure. 


CONTRASTO NEGATIVE PAPER—for quantity pro- 
duction of negatives for black-white line work. Vastly 
more economical than wet plate, simplifying work, sav- 
ing time; practically no waste of any kind; perfect 
opacity; short printing time; clean press plates; great 
improvement in working conditions, fitting right into 
your present equipment. Specially recommended for 
photo-offset. 


CONTRASTO STRIPFILM—for line, halftone and 
combination negatives. Strips on glass, celluloid or any 
other support; does not stretch; manipulated wet or dry; 
film automatically released in water and stripped in same 
manner as wet plate negative; simple operation consist- 
ing only in developing and fixing; perfect opacity; **fool- 
proof” in manipulation. The first Stripfilm of this kind on 
the market. Specially recommended for direct and offset 
printing, photoengraving and commercial photography. 


CONTRASTO PROCESS FILM—for line and halftone 
work. Wide latitude in exposing and developing, dries 
fast, lies flat, no frilling, no hot weather troubles; clear 
whites: ;great definition; harddots;the least expensive film 
on the market : superior to any in every regard. Specially 
recommended for commercial lithography and for use 
with step-and-repeat machines, photo-offset, rotagravure. 


CONTRASTO DEVELOPER—standard quality, insures 
perfect contrast results; non-poisonous; put up in pack- 
ages for convenience of users of *‘Contrasto.” 


STAYFLAT PLATES, a simple, new device for holding 
paper and film flat in holder; eliminate pinholes caused 
by using glass for this purpose and reduce opaquing. 
Exclusive rights for use of this device reserved for ‘Con- 
trasto."’ Furnished in sizes to fit any holder. Price per 
square foot, $5.00. 





Polygraphic Company of 
America Incorporated 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Address All Orders to Sales Offices: 


237 Lafayette Street, New York City—Telephone Canal 7714 
180 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. — Telephone State 6948 





Notice: We call the attention of 
the trade to the name and trade- EXHIBITOR. 
mark of these products: ““CON- GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


TRASTO.” Made in America New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 ‘e 
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Perfect Writing Properties 


_ 
— J 
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LAWLESS writing surfaces have always been a con- 
spicuous feature in the supremacy which Brown’s LINEN 
Lepczr has maintained for several generations. 


When a paper is selected 
by draftsmen for the finest of 
pen and ink work, it must have 
the ultimate in writing proper- 
ties. Brown’s Linen LEDGER is 
extensively chosen for this pur- 
pose. Equally important, its re- 
markable surfaces are splendid- 
ly suited not only to pen and 
inks, but to all types of 
machine recording also. 

In addition, this recog- 


L. L. BROWN 
Adams 


Chicago 


nized standard among record 
papers has all thesupreme quali- 
ties of L. L. Brown products: 
Unquestioned permanence — 
maximum strength—complete 
immunity to discoloration and 
disintegration. For work re- 
quiring pen or mechanical re- 
cording which must endure 

permanently, use this 

100% WHITE RAG 

paper, the logical choice. 


PAPER CO. 
Mass. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 





BROWN'S 


Ledger, Linen and Bond Papers 
Oo. { SUPREME 1n QUALITY SINCE 1849 Jorn S/O 
Brown’s GREYLOCK Brown’s Brown’s LinEN 








ADVANCE GreyYLock 
Linen Lepcen Linen Lepcer _Linen LEDGER Linen LEDGER Fine 
with Brown’s Flexible 


White, buff, blue White, buff, blue White, buff, blue Hinge forlooseleaf Books White, buff, blue, pink 


Apvance Bono Greyiock Bonp 
__ White, buff, blue, pink White 


Cream, blue; wove, 


ADVANCE AND GreyLocK Brown’s MANuscRIPT 
TyPewRITER PAPERS Covers 


Brown’s LINEN 
TyPewRITER PAPERS 
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ALCO 


MOTOR CARS 


1912 





TODAY 











Its the same 











D&C Superb 


Dixit & Coins Co’s. 


Distributers 


Atitanta—The Chatfield £% Woods Co. 
Ba.trmorE—The Baxter Paper Company 
Boston—John Carter €9 Co., Inc. 
Burrato—The Union Paper €% Twine Co. 
Cuicaco—The Paper Mills Company 
Cricaco—Swigart Paper Company 
CrncinnatT1—The Chatfield £% Woods Co. 
CieveLtanp—The Union Paper 9 Twine Co. 
Co.umBus, On10—Scioto Paper Co. 
Concorp, N. H.—John Carter €9 Co., Inc. 
Des Mornes—Carpenter Paper Company 
Derrorr—The Union Paper €¥ Twine Co. 
Greenssoro, N.C.—Dillard Paper Co., Inc. 
Hartrorpv—John Carter €9 Co. ,Inc. 
Houston, Tex.—The Paper Supply Co. 
Inpranapotis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
JacxsonvitteE—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Kansas Crry—Bermingham €9 Prosser Co. 
Los ANGELEs—Blake, Moffitt £? Towne 
MitwavceE—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Mryneapoutis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New Yorx Crry—Marquardt, Blake 

€&¥ Decker, Inc. 
a 4 Yore Crry—Miller €% Wright Paper 


New Yorx Crry—M. € F. Schlosser 
Omana—Carpenter Paper Co. 
PattaDELpHia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
PaiLapELpHIA—Raymond €f McNutt Co. 
PurLapEeLpaia—Riegel €% Co., Inc. 
Prrrssurca—The Chatfield £° Woods Co. 
Portianp, Ore.—Carter, Rice 9 Co. 
Provipence—John Carter €9 Co., Inc. 
RicamMonp—Virginia Paper Co. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
San Antonio, Tex.—San Antonio Paper Co. 
SeattLe, Wasu.—Carter, Rice €9 Co. 

Sr. Lovis—Acme Paper Company 

Sr. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Sait Laxe Crry—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt &? Towne 
San Franctsco—General Paper Co. 


SprincFiIELp, Mass.—John Carter €9 Co., 
ne. 


Tacoma—Tacoma Paper €9 Stationery Co. 
Tampa—Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
~ Wasuincton, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co. 
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IF TEEN YEARS—and the whole world may turn 
a somersault! Fashions, styles of dress, modes of 
travel—all may change. 


But quality remains unchanged. For quality is demon- 
strated usefulness. 


Fifteen years ago the Corday & Gross Company, of Cleve- 
land, selected D © C SUPERB as the paper most appro- 
priately reflecting the excellence of Alco Motor Cars. 


Today, the same D & C SUPERB is chosen by the Hollen- 
beck Press, of Indianapolis, to tell the story of Marmon. 


Printers and advertisers are quick to appreciate the special 
appropriateness of this paper—superb indeed !—for print- 
ing that produces results. The peculiar adaptability of its 
smooth, dull-coated surface for clean type impressions and 
striking color presentations has never varied. Its quality 
means time saved on the press, and messages saved from 
the waste basket. 


Whatever your printing requirements, the D & C line hasa 
paper that meets them. Your paper distributer knows the 
possibilities of D & C papers, and is willing to assist you in 
selecting the right paper for the job. Consult him freely. 


DILL & & OLLINS 
Master Makers <B> > of Printing Papers 


PHILADELPHIA 





hs 


PRINTE 


& Fi se 


WITH 


A 
D 


IDEAL ROLLERS 








Products 


Ideal Typograph Rollers 


Made by a patented process of vul- 
canized vegetable oils and varnishes 
similar to those used in printing inks. 
All-season rollers ground true. Guar- 
anteed not to melt, shrink or swell. 
For use as ductors and distributors 
on all presses and for form rollers 
with rubber type. 


Graphic Rollers 


Molded from gelatinous composition 
principally for use as form rollers. 
fay also be used as ductors and 
distributors. Can be used at any 
desired speed of press. Guaranteed 
not to melt. 


Ideal Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to re- 
surface or recondition their own 
rollers. For use in all positions and 
on all presses. A. big forward step in 
pressroom practice, particularly for 
large establishments, and in shops 
where a constant supply of good roll- 
ers is essential. 


Ideal Lithographic Rollers 


Made of vulcanized vegetable oils 
and varnishes. For all positions— 
water or ink—on any offset or litho- 
graph press, printing on paper or tin. 
Made with either smooth or grained 
surface, ground true. Need no break- 
ing-in or scraping. 








General Offices and Plant No. 1 
2512 W. 24th Street 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


The nearest news-stand, 
if you please, is the place 
to check up on what 
Ideal Rollers really will do 


We do not ask you to rely on letters of testimony or 
specially selected samples of printing or lithography 
as prime evidence of what our rollers will do. The pub- 
lications shown above are just some of the many 
printed with Ideal Rollers. We would rather have 
you inspect their work at the nearest news-stand. 
This is the real ‘“‘proof of the pudding.” 


For every type of press, for every class of printing 
or lithography, there is an Ideal Roller to exactly 
meet your requirement. Regardless of weather 
conditions—cold, heat, excessive humidity — they 
produce unusual results with a minimum of atten- 
tion.Which, of course, is why we dare claim for them 
‘*Lower Cost per Impression.” We will be pleased to 
send you further information—no obligation. 


EXHIBITOR 


om GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 








Sole Selling Agents 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Plant No. 2 
22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 











The New 
SMYTH 


Automatic 





HEN drab, lifeless, colorless sheets come off the 
press, the blame is placed most often where it 
least belongs—on the paper. It pays sometimes to look 
into your ink, for ink can “‘make”’ or ‘‘ break”’ a job. 


Black inks must be BLACK. That is why the 


world’s leading ink makers use 


PEERLESS 


The Black that Makes the Ink 
that “‘Makes”’ the Job 


Peerless Black insures an ink that is uniform and free flowing, 
lustrous and strong—and jet black always. 


Samples sent to manufacturers of quality inks 


The Peerless Carbon Black Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Sole Selling Agents 


Binney ¢ Smith @ 


41 E.42n4 Street-New York City 


Case-Making 


Machine 


NEW YORK 
28 READE ST. 


E-C-FULLER COMPANY 
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control of 
every 
operation 
eliminates 
spoilage 
2 
Double the 
production 
of a 
hand fed 
machine 
Sd 
Quick 
adjustability 
for short 
runs 


CHICAGO : 
343 S2 DEARBORN ST. 














mEon ze 


is a fast-growing factor in the business of these Manufac- 
turing Lithographers and Printers who have recently added 
to their equipment one or more U.P.M. Vacuum Bronzers 


-o[ The machine that is doing 80 to 90% of all the Bronze work that is produced |e- 


Forbes Litho. & Mfg. Co. . . . Chelsea, Mass. American Litho. Co. . +. . . . New York 
Stecher Litho. Co. . . . . Rochester, N. Y. Lebanon Paper Box Co. . . . Lebanon, Pa. 
Multi-Colortype Co. .. . . Cincinnati Rochester Litho. Co. . . . Rochester, N. Y. 
Calvert Litho, Co, . . .. . . «.. Detroit Maryland Color Printing Co... . . Baltimore 
Robert Gair Co. . . . . New York Woodward & Tiernan. . . . . . St. Louis 
Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. ... Philadelphia Oberly & Newell . . . . . . New York 
British-American Tobacco Co. . . New York Consolidated Litho.Co. . . . . New York 
Howell Litho Co. . . . . Hamilton, Canada. Betts Printing Co. . . . . New York 
National Color Printing Co. . . . Baltimore U. S. Printing & Litho. ee. fa . Brooklyn 
Addison Litho. Co. . Rochester, N. Y. Traung Label & Litho. Co. . . ‘ Seattle 
Great Atlantic & Pacific TeaCo. . . Brooklyn Traung Label & Litho. '- : | San Francisco 
Simpson & Doeller . . . a Baltimore Western Litho. Co.. . ey Los Angeles 
Consolidated Litho. Co. . . . . Montreal Walter R. Ziegler . . . .. Riverside, N. J. 


Velen Lithograph Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


38 Park Row United Printing Machinery Company Fisher Bldg. 
470 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON 




















Electric 
Neutralizer 


Makes Presses 
Deliver Light Paper 


Have You One Press Not Equipped? 


If so, we invite you to ask us how the production figures 

of that press can be increased by the installation of a Put it up 

CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER now used to us i 

on more than 8,000 presses in printing plants of all sizes. ———a > iar — 


Pl 
7 «We have ( ) press with- 


United Printing Machinery Co. "Excite 
38 PARK ROW - NEW YORK 


quantity. 
470 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 
FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 








a 
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Two Leather Pushers in a squared ring—silhouetted in the glare of flood lights 
against a circled horizon of eager faces—focal point for many thousand pairs of 
eyes—matching blow against brawn for 
a draw, a decision, or a K.O. Is it who 
wins or what wins? Is it man against 
man? Or is it the counter play of unseen 
forces —better training, superior condi- 
tion, greater staying power? 


AAA R nnn SOooownmqgygqne 





SABA NDIN 


Apply these principles when you 
buy electrotypes. Buy American 
Electrotypes —the product of a 
trained organization—superior 
workmanship—maximum wearing 


That’s the A.E.C. method. 











power. 





AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPH 


STAI-ERAD 
The Static 


Eradicator 


Easily Installed on Any Press 














Operates from regular electric supply line through transformer which we furnish. 





A customer writes: Previous to installing your 
“Stat-Erad” neutralizer on our 44x64 inch Harris 
Offset Press, we had very serious trouble at times 
in operating the machine, owing to the sheets 
wrinkling, and being unable to successfully de- 
liver to the pile delivery. The sheets came off in 


such a manner that they had to be laid up to gauge 
by hand, sheet by sheet, before the next color 
could be printed. Your neutralizer overcame this 
difficulty, and the machine is working absolutely 
satisfactory in this respect since its installation. 
(Name on request.) 


Equally Effective on All Flat Bed Cylinder Presses. 
Will ship on thirty days’ trial. Give press equipment, current and voltage. 


J. & W. JOLLY, Incorporated, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


New York Agent: H. E. Wimpfheimer, 461 8th Avenue 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
London 


Norway Agent: Helfred Jansen, Langlien 15, Ullevaal, Oslo, Norway 


Agents: Canadian-American Machinery Co., Ltd., 63 Farringdon St., London, England 
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The North People just had to in- 
vent skis in order to get anywhere 
over their deep snows. 


And many a printer, wise in his 
craft, has discovered that the 
Whiting-Plover Papers speed up 
his work, simplify his printing, and 
increase his profits. To the point 
where he just has to have them. 


PLOVER,OLD RELIABLE, IN- 
TERNATIONAL, FORTIFIED, 
ARTESIAN, REDEMPTION, 
all bonds, and ARTESIAN and 
FORTIFIED LEDGERS, are all 
rag-content, hand-sorted, loft-dried 
papers that have proven com- 
pletely and definitely acceptable to 


the printer. They are all Whiting- 
Plover Papers. 


All Whiting-Plover Papers are 
famous for uniformity. A new 
festoon system, invented and de- 
veloped by our organization, elim- 
inates the pole-mark. Pure spring 
water, of constant temperature, 
provides the basic, even texture. 


If you will write us, we will gladly 
send you our color-printed folders 
showing how printing “takes” on 
our various papers. 


Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company 


Stevens Point 


Wisconsin 











Artesian Bond Distributors 


W. C. Dodge Paper Company, F. G. Leslie Paper Company, Midland Paper Company, 
Boston, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. Chicago, 

E. Latimer, Jr., Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Company, Yankee Paper & Specialty Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. Menasha, Wis. 

Forest Paper Company, Inc., one Pa wc Company, John W. Graham & Company, 
New York City, N. Y. Tacoma, Spokane, Wash. 

A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., General Paper Company, Clements Paper Company, 
New York City, N. Y. [Export] San Francisco, Cal. Nashville, Tenn. EI Paso, Tex. 

Wm. G. Willmann Paper Co., Inc., Fred H. French Paper Company, Peyton Paper Company, Madison Paper Company, 
New York City, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Duluth, Minn. Madison, Wis. 

The Baxter Paper Company, Inc., L. S. Bosworth Company, The Johnston Paper Company, Cauthorne Paper Company, 
Baltimore, Md. Houston, Tex. Cincinnati, Ohio. Richmond, Va. 


Western ye Company, Inc., 
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Coe 
‘Going Constantly’ a 


No. 4 of a series of brief comments by users of Thomson 
Printing Presses. “Names and complete letters on request 












EEP them going constantly.” “Satisfactory money-makers.” 
“Uniform impression, easy make-ready, and adequate dis- 
tribution of ink.” “Could not get along without Colt’s Armory 
presses.” “Really necessary and fit well into any print shop.” 
“Without it could not handle certain classes of work.” “Every 
print shop needs at least one before it can claim to be completely 
equipped.” “Good profit earners.” “Standard machine... for good 
job press work.” “Great variety of work, both heavy and light.” 
















Send for literature about modern Laureate and Colt’s Armory Presses. ¥ ae 
If you wish, we will gladly send our local sales representative. Colt’s Armory —14 x 22 inside chase 


THOMSON- NATIONAL PRESS CO., inc. 
Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 
Also Sold by All Branches of the American Type Founders Co.and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


fm__\\ THOMSON | 
“| Gis Armory « Laureate 


PROFITABLE ee G PRES SES... 


— 




































Crank-Action and Eccentric-Action Cutters and Creasers - Light and Heavy Embossers 














a 
meee ame ste SSUES 
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| THE ROSBACK 
Super XX Heavy Perforator 


| Die Guaranteed for Five Years 














Furnished complete with adjustable Feed Gauge, 
Automatic Sheet Delivery and Layboy. 

IT DELIVERS AND PILES THE PERFORATED 
SHEETS. 

No heavy sliding mechanism. 


YOU PULL THE SHEET 
ONLY. Has the greatest 
capacity possible to build into a vertical Perforator. 



























Built in 28” and 30” sizes—Belt or Motor Drive 
There are no extras 


Built by F. P. Rosback Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


The Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
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No MAY About It— 


T is costly and unsafe to ignore troubles and 
worries caused by fluctuations in humidity 
when the problem can be solved so simply 
and so economically with BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS. 


Humidity controlled is a scientific and sure 
aid to printing production and BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS successfully control humidity 
without requiring a large equipment invest- 
ment and a high maintenance cost. 


Our booklet, “Printing With Conditions Just 
Right,” will tell you many interesting details. We 
will be glad to send you a copy of it. Write. 


The BAHNSON Company 





May 1927 


3/4/5 
10| 11/12 
17|18| 19 
24|25 
31 -. 



































BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 


—silent, automatic sentinels 
that control the moisture 
content of the atmosphere. 

In few manufacturing & 
processes is controlled 
humidity so important as 

in PRINTING. 


93 Worth Street 
New York 


General Offices and Factory: 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














The New “Typary” Text Typing Machine 


Particularly Adapted for Tabular Work, Catalog and Book Printing 


“Now on 


Demonstration 


Demon- 
strations 
arranged in 
New York, 
Chicago, 
St. Louis 
and other 
large cities 


TYPARY and TYPON CORP. 
of AMERICA 


461 Eighth Avenue at 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: CHICKERING 8154 Cable Address: ““TYPARY,’’ N. Y. 


For Litho, Offset and Rotogravure Print- 
ing; Composing Without Casting; Printing 
Without Type. Will speed your production 
—50% reduction on cost and general outlay 


The “TYPARY” will enable the Lithographer and Offset 
Printer to compete successfully on Book, Catalog, Tabular 
and any class of work done by ordinary letter press printing. 
The type matter is composed a line at a time, the keyboard 
being of the common typewriter variety, and as soon as the 
job is completed it is ready for making the negative. 

We have the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to offer for sale sensitized 
papers and films heretofore sold under the names “TYPON 
REFLEX PAPER,” “TYPON” and “TRP.” 

“TYPON” films and papers are quick, accurate and inex- 
pensive for transferring any print already in existence to 
zinc, stone, or copper cylinders. 





ai [ TyPARY and TYPON CORP. of AMERICA 

cast 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 

Mail| Gentlemen: Please send catalog fully illustrating and describing: 
Today) Chatkhen [ ] “Typary” Text Typing Machines. 


[ ] “Typon” Process and Negatives of ‘*Typon” Films 
and Papers. 
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The LIBERTY 


The Liberty cAsks No Odds 


Built sturdy enough to stand the hardest continuous 
runs year after year. J Priced economically enough to 
make it mighty profitable on part time folding. Agencies 
Various size Models at corresponding prices. the chee 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio ai 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 



































1 A Pad 
Acme No. 6/2 Is NOT a Pad 


thickness of all kinds of paper 


A necessary and profitable part of every ai 
printing office equipment qa. —if it doesn’t hold to- 






gether. Without a glue 
backbone that holds, a 





A sturdy Staple binder made for flat and saddle 






back work. pad becomes a pile of 
Six different lengths of staple separate sheets. 

in three thicknesses of wire. 

Only adjustment necessary q. R. R. B. Padding Glue 
is for different thicknesses holds tenaciously in 
of work. spite of weather and 





much banging around. 
It makes a pad a pad. 





Downward pedal stroke. 


Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. Obtainable at all leading 


Staples to a core: Fine, 313; dealers or direct from 
Medium, 200; Heavy, 125. 


giysepieBincsmicconsice | ROBERT R.BURRAGE 
from the raw material to the fin- 


ished product in our own factory. 15 Vandewater Street New York 


Catalogue on request 


Acme Staple Co. PADDING 
1643-47 Haddon ienaria ded N.]J. R R ° e G L U E 


PROUTY [2=" 


Clutch Drive 
Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer | texertiep) | 


| (UNEXCELLED) 








































MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Recommend to your customers 
MIDDLESEX Cloth-lined PAPER 





| Wall Charts « Advertising Displays 
Salesmen’s Display Portfolios « Tags 
Posters « Price and Data Sheets 
Work Tickets « Job Cards « Checks 





Pass Cards « Booklet Covers 





cAdds the Durability of Cloth to the Printing and 
Display Qualities of High Grade Coated Paper 





Why the 





Standard Oil Co. 
used 
MIDDLESEX 
for their 1927 
Advertising 
Campaign Book 


(RIGHT) 





# sy Sadie Om 


Tne Social 





1. This paper is tough — not likely to tear out at 
binding posts. 


2. The paper side is finished for halftone or color 
work and has a brilliant white color. 


ORD 
A large quantity of MIDDLESEX 
Cloth-lined paper is always in stock 
at our mill near Boston, in wide 
variety of grades, sizes and colors. 
Your requirements can usually be 


shipped within 24 hours. 


MIDDLESEX 
Products Company 


112 Water Street 
BOSTON 


—--—-———-------- 





3. Can be folded and refolded without falling apart, 
as ordinary paper would do. 


4. Edges of pages do not soon get ragged or 
“dog-eared.” 


[ Tear Off Return Card | 


MIDDLESEX Products Co., 
112 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Please mail us the complete New 
No. 14 Sample Book of Middle- 
sex Cloth-lined Paper 


— “tough to tear” 


Firm Name 








(ABOVE ) 


cA 24-page 
portfolio used 





COMPANY 

Printed entirely on 

Middlesex Cloth- 

lined paperinorder 
to stand the wear and 
tear of hundreds of dem- 
onstrations by the Hood 
representatives. 





Address. 











City State 
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“We Want 
CLEAN 
PROOFS!” 


No THING is 
more pro- 
voking to the 
busy advertis- 
ing man or 
author than 
galley proofs 
that are 
““smeary.”’ 
Errors are 
overlooked 
and time is lost because proofs are not clean. By 
the use of “B. B. B.” Proof Presses this menace is 
removed. The Brower presses produce proofs that 
are clean and clear. 


No. 0 
Bed 14x20 inches 


Send for complete descriptive catalogue containing 
our line of proof presses 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Push-Button Control Motors 


Reduced Current Cost 


Improved Presswork in the Bargain 


These are the advantages of the Northwestern Push-Button 

Control Motor, the first motormade with push-button control 

for small presses. § With each decrease in speed there is a cor- 

responding reduction in the consumption of current, which 

is considerable since presses are seldom run at full speed, 
Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will 


be a revelation, as our prices compare favorably with the older types 
on the market without push-button control. Write for this folder. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


2226 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 43 South Third St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 3-260 General Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich.; 10 South 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 100 Pearl St., Boston, Mass.; 97 Reade St., New York 
City; 65 Bellwoods Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 








C&G Trimmiter C & G Router, Jig-Saw & Type-High 


Strip Material 
Doubly Valuable 


when it is cut and mitered on C & G Trim- 
miter—with no wasted metal, no wasted 
time, and with perfect ends for joining. 

and then—with the C & G Router, Jig-Saw 
and Type-High Machine to do other 
precision cutting, and planing, you have 
a complete equipment to trim everything 
— including costs. Write for details. 


Designed and‘ Made by 


Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Co. 


182-184 Huron St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


r NORTHWESTERN; Different! 


This new TRIANGLE COVER INK is not 
merely an improved cover ink, it is different 
— in substance and in working qualities. 

It covers all stocks in all colors with one 
impression. It is genuinely opaque! 


Send for “Comparative Test” folder, 
or better still—send a trial order. 





Jicco OPAQUE Cover 


I NI kK 
——— 


Y) 
TRIANGLE INK 
and COLOR COMPANY 


Litho & Printing Inks For All Purposes 


26-30 Front Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
PHONE: TRIANGLE 3770-71 








Western Service Office: 13 So. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Berry Pneumatic Signature Presses 


Save Time, Power and Men 


The Berry Signature Press handles your bundles quickly and uni- 
formly. It is fitted with a 10-inch cylinder and gives a 14-inch stroke. 
Blocks are 1014x10% inches. Extensions may be added in order to 
accommodate sheets a few inches larger. 





Berry Signature Presses have no gears, pulleys or belts. They are ab- 

solutely “fool proof” and cannot be injured by putting in too few or 

too many signatures, and the pressure is the same whether you are 
bundling 6 inches of stock or 20. Write for circular 
giving detailed information. 











A New Model—at $375! 


Our new model Berry Pneumatic Signature Press is fitted 
with an eight-inch cylinder and is sturdy and depend- 
able. Exerts 3,750 lbs. of pressure and is priced at $375. 











Berry Machine Company 


Bestoenasl Mandel 716 North First Street St. Louis, Missouri 


| HighiSpe 


BRONZES ANE iD: CLEANS SHEET Ly ONE OPERATION 


ADVANTAGES * 


1. Portable—can be — 
used with different 
press units, 


. Delivery driven 
from bronzer—in- 
dependent of press, 
easily removed—no 
timing of bronzer 
necessary. 


. Economical in use 
of bronze. Low op- 
erating cost—no 
er help requir- 
ed. 


pur 


ewe 


REET RRR 


— 


: ION wl TH. PRESS—now used with Miehle and Babcock 
Flat Bed, Miehle Vertical, Miller High Speed, Kelly, and more recently also 
with Offset presses. 
Made in four sizes :-19’-35"-51" and 67”... When writing for further information please mention 
largest sheet size for bronzing, also presses with which we are to attach bronzer. 
C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“T’m Sailing Tomorrow!” 
Spanish Senoritas, mellow Cuban 
moon, the mysterious River Nile, the 
Pyramids—so alluringly pictured that 
we want to travel. Steamship com- 
panies capitalizing on the appeal of 
pictures are increasing their bookings 
year after year. The appeal of pic- 
. tures is universal. Good pictures well 
produced will put sales punch into 
your advertising. Let us help you. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 


KALA eels iach ly 


nn ———- SS ae eee 
= eet, 


m2 AJ 














“They say that...” 


In the ultimate men indorse the things, whether 
machines or otherwise, that bring them a greater 
measure of prosperity and happiness. . . About 
Mentges Folder No. 112 they say: 


“It (Mentges Folder No. 112) gets prefer- 
ence over our other folding machines on 
any work within its capacity.”’ 

—BLETCHER-ANCHORS CoO. 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 


“We feel it is a good investment.” 
—WHAT CHEER PRINTING CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


‘From Warren’s Thintex to Heavy Cover 
with absolute satisfaction.” 
—FRANC E. SHEIRY, Printers 
Washington, D. C. 


**We wonder how we managed so many 
years before it (No. 112) became a part 
of our equipment.” 

—KOENEMANN-RIEHL CO. 


Build your Profits from the experiences of others 


The Mentges Demonstration Plan permits 
you to discover how this can be done. 
Write for particulars 


The MENTGES FOLDER CO., Sidney, Ohio 























































BREHMER’S 


End Sheet Pasting 


This machine is in- 
tended to paste any 
size of plate, maps, 
end-sheets, etc., to 
sections. It will also 
turn the end-sheets, 
etc., round the sec- 
tion and paste them 
on either to the right 
or tothe left of same. 


Brehmer Thread Sewers 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers 
Brehmer Folders 
Brehmer Thread Stitchers 


GEBRUDER BREHMER 


Leipzig-Plagwitz 
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DURABILITY 



















M. & W. Iron Furniture will last a life- 
time and longer. When you buy wood 
or soft metal furniture you expect 
to replace it in a short time. When 
you buy Iron Furniture you know 
it will be just as serviceable twenty 
years in the future as it is today. 





MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
Middletown, N. Y., U.S. A. 



























for, 
“The Book That is Judged by Its Cover” 
consider_~ 
any suitable weight 


any preferred color 


any desired 
grain 


GENUINE i 
ae All the Qualities, 
ER - ’ oe Colors and Grains used by 
a oe Better Bookbinders for 30 years. 


GUARANTEED 
-{ Send for Samples }- 


“THE Pusctese etter made by THE KERATOL COMPANY 


192 TYLER ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


for Cover Stock ~ Makers of Artine ~ for De Luxe Bindings ~ 














ROCKSTROH- 
WERKE 
Heidenau, Germany 
€ 
Introducing the 


Victoria 


Automatic Press 
for long runs of all 
commercial printing 








Size: 9144 x 13 
Speed: 3,000 per hour 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


VICTORIA PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
38 Park Row New York City 
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A Secure Investment 


TMOST simplification is embodied in BAUM FOLDERS. Other things being equal, the simplest 
machine is the best, for simplicity spells long life. There are over 4,000 of our Folders and Suction 
Feeds in operation, some for over eight years, and we have yet to find a folder that has worn out. 

Your investment in the SIMPLIFIED BAUM FOLDER is secure. The original investment is low. 
The depreciation is almost nil. Under average conditions, the BAUM FOLDER will return the entire 
investment in from 200 to 225 working hours. It will pay for itself long before you pay for it with our 
payment-out-of-folder-earnings plan. 


| Write for Details] 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615-625 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCHES IN ALL LEADING CITIES 



























“EMBOSSOGRAPHY’” 


TRADE MARK 


Wonderful 


ENGRAVED EFFECTS 


HARD, FLEXIBLE & PERMANENT 


Embossed Effects 


assotutety Indestructible 


UR PATENTED PROCESS is the only method of 
producing raised printing effects, without the 
use of dies or plates, that do not scratch or crack off, 


Hard as Flint, Flexible as Rubber 


guaranteed to remain flexible forever; no mincing 
of words. Send for samples of the work. Complete 
outfits, Gas or Electric Machines, $160.00 up. 


Don’t buy a toy outfit and expect success 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


Established 1915 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 William Street, New York City 











The cards that detach from 
tabs with perfect edges 









Build Business With 






Book Form Cards! 


They are working for hundreds of other 
printers — why not let them work for you? 


THE PRINTER who prints nothing but 
ordinary business cards is only an ordinary 
printer—and the printer who can furnish the 
cards that detach from tabs with perfect edges 


isalongstepaheadofhim. —paiteRs’ SPECIAL GRADE 


require no binding or stitching. We will 
supply you with these leather cases, in 
different styles and grades, in which the 
cards are kept crisp and fresh. 

Profit on these cards and 


You can obtain these SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS cases will average you 50 
blank scored cards direct 200 Cards, Business Size $i per cent. Capitalize on the 


from us, ready for print- 


2 Lever Ginder Cases 


demand for them! The field 


ing and inserting in Patent '»200 Cards. 4 Sizes - - $5 we have been cultivating 


8 Lever Binder Cases 


Sizes 


gio for you during the past 








ing 15 or more, which 











Lever Binder Cases hold- 2 500 cards, 4 at : atin 
15 Lever Binder Cases years is unlimited! 


Write today for sample assortment of cards and cases 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, CHICAGO 


WIGGINS 


ReerlessBookjorm ,,, 
CA 


RDS 








“The Complete Bindery” 





1892 


BOOK BINDERS 


Edition Book —Catalog —De Luxe —Leather 





1926 


— Cloth — Paper Cover — Pamphlet Binding 





Most Up-to-Date Plant —~ Large Capacity 





BROCK & RANKIN, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 0429 


619 South La Salle Street 
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SALE 


{TO CLOSE AN ESTATE } 
Printing Machinery and Equip- 
ment of FOLEY & COMPANY, 
2835 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago 





Modern Equipment with late attachments 
sold at prices below market. Send your 
representative to see in operation. 





A. C. 3-Phase Motors With All Machinery 


One—7/0—51x74 Miehle, No. 11014, with Ext. Del. 
Cross Feeder, Rouse Lift, 3-phase Motors. 

Two—6/0—52x70, 2 color Miehles, Nos. 9561 and 
12393, with Cross Feeders, Rouse Lifts, Ext. Del. and 
Motors. 

Three—5/0s—46x68 Miehles, Nos. 9777, 12025 and 
9328, with Ext. Del. Cross Feeders, Rouse Lifts and 
Motors. 

Miehle Perfector double end press, 38x52 sheet, with 
Dexter Feeder and Motors. 

No. 4—29x41 Miehle with Dexter Swing Back Feeder, 
Ext. Del. and Motor. 

No. 4—29x41 Miehle with Dexter. Suction Pile Feeder, 
Ext. Del. and Motor. 

No. 4—29x41 Miehle with A. C. Motor. 

No. 2—35x50 Miehle with A. C. Motor. 

No. 4-0—43x56 Miehle, No. 10695, with Cross Feeder 
and A. C. Motor. 


OFFSET PRESSES 


One—36x48 sheet Harris two color Press with Motor 
Equipment. 

Litho Art and Transfer Outfit with two No. 4 and No. 
1014 Litho Hand Presses. 

2614x3414 Directoplate Offset and Proof Press and 
many other items. 


JOB DEPARTMENT 


1—12x18 C. & P. Jobber. 
1—10x15 C. & P. Miller Unit. 
2— 8x12 C. & P. Presses. 


BINDERY 


3—Seybold Cutters, 38 to 45 inch. 

Dayton Seybold 3-knife Trimmer. 

44x64 sheet Dexter Jobber with Cross Feeder. 

One—38x52 Sheet Dexter Job Folder. 

One—38x52 Dexter Jobbing Folder, with 8 sets of roll- 
ers, delivers on all folds, par to 1, 2 and 3 folds. 

Two—Anderson Circular Folders. 

Two—Anderson Bundlers. 

One—Christensen Stitcher. 

Three—Morrison Stitchers. 


COMPLETE COMPOSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


with 3 large Steel Top Tables, 8 Cabinets, Modern 
Type Series, Materials and Tools. 

Eleven Beds of Wesel and Latham Patent Plate Bases 
with Hooks. 


Write for Complete List 


WANNER MACHINERY CO. 


SOLE AGENTS 
714-716 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 6888 








New Equipment and Supplies 











Name 
Address 


City 


Just rollit up to any of your 
presses—put 3 ounces of pow- 
der on the feed platform— 


TheonlyAutomatic turn on the heat and go. 


Process Embosser 
complete in one unit 


DO-MORE 


No you can share in the millions of dollars 
annuallyspenton engraving, by selling your 
customers finished printing at a slight increase 
in cost to them. 

Embossing processed on the Do-More has a 
smooth, glossy, rounded finish and is always as 
distinctive and as durable as the best steel die 
work. In sharpness of relief it cannot be detected 
from finest engraving. ({ Simple and strong in 
construction, the Do-More does not replace any 

uipment but completes a printing plant. 

he pressman prints in the usual manner, the 
sheets drop upon the belt conveyor of the Do- 
More, and the work to be embossed is automati- 
cally powdered and dusted without waste, passed 
under a Radiant type heater, where ink and 
powder are fused, and delivered without fur- 
ther attention from the operator. 


A finer printing job opening new sales fields 
to you—A time and labor saving in operation 
— An output of 3,000 letterheads and 6,000 
cards an hour — $3.00 and $7.00 more per 
thousand —larger net profits to you. 


Automatic Printing DevicesCo. 
543 Howard Street, San Francisco 
A.P.D. Sales Co., 280 Broadway, N.Y. 
Dealers in all the large cities 


Automatic Printing Devices Co., 
543 Howard Street, 


San Francisco. 


ert 
ree “. \ \ 
at te 
“0 
—— 


Gentlemen: Please send us descriptive booklet which tells how to earn 
more with the Do-More. 
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Monitor Stitchers 


Standard for 35 years 




















Monitor No. 102 StitcHer 
The real production machine 
for pamphlet work 
Write for Catalog No. A25 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


1153 Fulton Street 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
531 Atlantic Ave. 


NEW YORK 
461 Eighth Ave. The Bourse 

















Books Bound in Holliston 
are “Bound to Wear’”’ 


Holliston Book Cloths 


Available in a wide range of 
handsome colors with emboss- 
ing in many attractive pat- 
terns. 


Bindery Supplies 


A complete stock of standard 
bindery supplies is carried at 
each of our branch offices. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 





The Wilson-Monroe Co., Ltd, 


The Norman F, Hall Co, 
Toronto, Ont,, Canada 


San Francisco, Cal, 

















DO AWAY WITH 
BEARERS 


Fit your presses with Morgan Expansion 
Roller Trucks. They are adjustable to any 
roller diameter. 

They insure better work, because you can 
always get the right pressure for the job 
that’s running. 

You’ll save time, you’ll save ink, you’ll save 
wear on the rollers. You'll reduce the noise 
in the shop. 

Simply turn a nut and adjust to any diam- 
eter you want. 

Morgan Trucks are used everywhere. Your 
dealer can supply you. Or send direct to us. 


PRICE PER SET 


8x 12 Set of Six....$7.75 12x18 Set of Six..$ 9.00 
10x 15 Set of Six.... 8.00 14)4x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


Ask your dealer or send direct to 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Company 


100 No. Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 























NRE TOP TEE I 


SERVICE PLUS! 


That is what you get when you buy 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 


HE use of the highest grade metals 

especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 
44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equip 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it—Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 
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©) ASK FOR OUR PORTFOLIO OF INSPIRATIONAL PRINTS 
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|| || The NICCO AUTOMATIC 


DUSTER—HEATER and COOLER 


B. L. NICHOLES & CO., Inc., Patentees 


Produces embossed and en- 
graved effects without the use 
of dies or plates, direct from 
printing press at press speed. 





NICCO Automatics are 
made in various sizes. Sheets 
24 inches by 36 inches to 
smallest calling cards are pro- 
duced with equal efficiency. 














The NICCO Automatic is adapted to a wide diversity of work. Catalogue 
covers, box top covers, business and social announcements, cards, letterheads, 
blotters, menus, programs. Christmas and other greeting cards are among the 
work produced for the buyer of distinctive printing. For further details write 


GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building CHICAGO 
Printing Crafts Building LONDON: Smyth Horne Ltd., 1-3 Baldwin’s Place Rand-McNally Building 
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The Four 32 Quad Folder 


The “ULTIMATE’”’—Made by Brown Folding Machine Co. 


We present to the trade a machine that will take the full size 
sheet of 46x68 and deliver a complete sheet of four 32ds, making 
128 pages, all right angle folds, all heads perforated. The speed 
of this machine is from twenty-five hundred (2,500) to three 
thousand (3,000) per hour. It has a great advantage over a ma- 
chine that delivers inserted 16ths, or two 32ds. It will give a 
better register than any other Folder that handles half the size 
of the sheet, as the trouble has always been on the cutting of 
sheets on the press, which are never accurately cut. 


Send for full information 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Stolp-Gore Company 7° Gicagon 














ENGRAVING \ 
ROYLE erxcnineny ) ila Blank Index Tabs 
ret for special jobs 
Royle Equip- Routing Machines : HEN a ‘ustomer “makes his 
= : : | | own,” sell him Aigner’s Blank 
ment is the Circular and Jig Saws Tabbing. They'll fill the bill for him 


é —and for you. 
accep ted Bevelers and Liners ™ 5 colors; 3 sizes: Grey vellum cloth, 


world 5 : } or buff ledger paper, 6” and 12” strips. 
Trimmers, Shoot Boards j | Tan, red or black in plain leather or 
standard R os PI 4 _ eee paper covered leather, 432” and 12” 
otaty Fianer Hi strips. In stock: 
as — 6" and 442" strips, 12 in neat box. 


Ruling Machines iit. {= sa sles in deem oadnan. 
Cutters and Accessories : > There’s an Aigner Tab 























for every purpose 
G. J. AIGNER & CO. 


JOHN ROYLE@ SONS 4 | | sins ta 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY J 7 (3835-A) 















































Wing-Horton Mailer | | NEW ROLLERS 


The Standard 
Brass Mailer f or Every Nice Job 


Many publishers pre- With a Roller Plant you can have an unlimited supply 
fer to replace their of Rollers to suit changing pressroom conditions. Roller 
equipment with this making is simple and cost of materials a very small item 
quality machine. as composition can be used over many times, and after 
that it is good for padding and bindery use. Complete 
instructions and formulas furnished. Write giving your 
pressroom equipment and I will quote on outfit to 
handle your requirements. 





Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction under all 
conditions. 


Send for prices and 
further details 
h nN 118 S. Forsyth Street 
Chauncey Wing’s Sons, Greenfield, Mass. Chas. E. J Oo SON. “‘atianta, Ga. 
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A.I. D. AAs you know, the four steps in a sale 


Attention [[ Secured by advertising in the Printing Equipment and Supplies Number of THE INLAND 
Interest J} Printer, to be published August 1, before the exposition — half your job finished. 


Desire Secured by proper demonstration and salesmanship in your exhibit at the exposi- 
Action J tion, then — you have the order. 





THE INLAND PRINTER can do half of this job for you 
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Harris offset presses equipped with 
Monitor full-automatic control. 


The Monitor System 


Increases profits by reducing time wastes 


The Paper should 
say “Quality” too 


The lithography you put on a 
check has good design and sharp, 
IME is one of the greatest single elements entering into SSSA cleanpress work—it says“Quality.” 
printing costs. Any saving in time that can be effected Does the paper contribute to this 
means increased profits. quality impression? Is its color 
Many printing plants have standardized on the Monitor right? Has it body and fine texture 
System of automatic printing-press control because it saves —the'*feel” of quality stock? 
time. Added advantages are reduced spoilage, protection of You have this assurance of qual- 
motors and presses from accidental damage, and complete ERS sii National Saf 
control of presses at the finger tips of the operators. ee oe ee ee 
Paper —the standard check paper. 


1) 


a 
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835555)999 59955858 


pa &. 


Bulletin 42-103 describes the Monitor System ; 
for print shop machinery; Bulletin 42-108 for Write to us for samples 


nen and magazine presses. S Geoage - a & nn 
MonitorControllerCompany [23% ante 
6631-3 BALTIMORE, MARYLAND REEL 1 Broadway, New Yor! 


New York Chicago Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia St. Louis Birmingham New Orleans Cleveland 
Boston Washington LosAngeles San Francisco 











Labor Saving 
Furniture Cabinets 


All our Furniture Cabinets have 
our patented Drop Shelt Con- 
struction. The shelves slant 
downward towards the rear and 
this feature alone will save their 

cost in a short time by pre- 

venting the annoyance and 


expense of pied furniture. 
Our wood furniture has no 


superior in quality of mate- 
rial or accuracy of manu- 
facture, and is soaked in a 
special oil preparation that 


penetrates to every fiber of 
the wood. 


THOMPSON 
CABINET 
COMPANY [CITE TTTICT TET TTT TTT i (UT TTN TIT TITIT TAIT ETI T TS 
Ludington, Mich. ec TTT LLL ; AZ c See 


Manufacturers of 
Fine Furniture for the Printer 


Sold by independent dealers 
all over the world 











USE ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN YOUR SELLING TALKS 


BLOMGREN BROS. & CO. 
Makers of Printing Plates 
512 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 


SUCGUUECAUUCUUCUSUUSOUUINATAUCEEOCIORIORCeReatIOE 





No. 10 Midget Furniture Cabinet 
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**KEESE” 


Full Automatic 


SEAL AND 
LABEL PRESSES 


Prints one or two colors— 
embosses and cuts out ready 
labels all in 

ONE OPERATION 


Capacity approximately 30,- 
000 finished seals per die and 
per day. For instance, ten 
one-inch dies will give capac- 
ity about 300,000 finished 
Large Stock of Machines and Parts seals per day. 


Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 1121145. 13th Se. 











BLOW OUT THE DUST 


te 


Witha 


PORTABLE 

ELECTRIC BLOWER 
Now is the time that grit and dirt blow in through the open win- 
dows and settle all over the typesetting machines — on keyboards, 
magazines and motors— and begin the slow but sure work of 
“DusTRUCTION.” J You can keep your electric motors and typeset- 


ting machines free of dust and dirt with the Capittac Blower. 
Instantly convertible for suction cleaning. Requires no oiling. 


CLEMENTS MEG. CO., 602 Fulton St., Chicago 











INTRODUCING THE 
“SMALL REINHARDT” 
F peo = Rules, Cuts 
Perforates 
Creases 


All in one operation 
With this machine 


tuling is no more an 
art— it can be done 
byany one. Anindis- 
pensable machine 
for every printer or 
bookbinder. 
Large stock. 

Highest testimonials. 


MANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 


114 EAST 13th STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
































cA NEW Book for Pressmen 


O%*D 


Practical Hints 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 








This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 

It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 





























Why Use Dinse- Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 

electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR Electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
April 1, 1927. 

State of Illinois } = 

County of Cook § *”* 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Harry Hillman, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 
Name of — Post Office Address — 


Publisher — The Inland Printer Co............ 632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 
Editor — Martin Heir 

Managing Editor, Harry Hillman 

Business Manager, Harry Hillman 


2. That the owners are: Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park Blvd., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park Blvd., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities, are: None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also, 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner, and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

HARRY HILLMAN, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 1927. 

CHAS. A. LOGAN, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 15, 1931.) 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 


Vandercook 
PROOF PRESSES 


The great majority of the major publications now 
printed in the English language are assisted in the 
making by Vandercook Rigid Bed Composing Room 
Presses. These presses are not only producing good 
proofs for reading at the lowest cost, but are also 
giving a most valuable service in testing forms and 
thereby saving makeready time on producing presses 


Vandercook Presses are built in a number of different 
sizes and models. Write us for complete information 


k ns SS) we ress e ° 
data chveayheomariomy in aa 7,500 impressions per hour 


Printers are always welcome at the Vandercook factory from curved plates 


~ On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
Old Man Weather Is a Fickle Friend —Drop Him Now the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 




















Equip your plant with 
Especially popular for envelope work, and 
BENTZ used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 

or sheet work with equal success. 


Air Conditioning 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 


average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 


o 
Equipment ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 
Any stock from tissue Se 


Automatically maintains uniform to light cardboard is 
aie successfully fed. All 
temperature and humidity at all parte ane readily oc 


times regardless of the outside cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 


weather. The air is washed free are very simple. 


of dust and impurities Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 





Let our engineers survey ‘your requirements ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


Bentz Engineering Corporation STOKES & SMITH CO. 


661 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 


Chicago: Builders Building, La Salle and Wacker Drive PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York: 122 Greenwich Street British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 
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The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 











FLEXO 2s 
Compound 
“IT’S FLEXIBLE” 

A new compound for raised letter printing. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENT. HIGHEST QUALITY. 


CC? | re $2.50 per Ib. 
Gold, Silver or Copper ....... 4.50 per Ib. 
Flexo Embossing Ink, Black.. 1.00 per Ib. 


Samples on Request 


Flexo Manufacturing Company 
35 Howard Street Dept. I New York City 











Maybe in Your 
2 Own Light / 


4 - Doyouknow—from ex- 
perience or investigation 
—what Western States 
Service might do for 
you? Or have you just 
“guessed” it couldn’t 
offer much better than the dismal staples — 
the delays, disappointments and ‘‘outs’— of 
ordinary envelope distributing channels? 


Isn’t it standing in your own light not to know? The 
real facts are as easy to get as dropping a postal card. 


They will bring you to the realization of a true 
envelope service — twenty million ready in stock, 
embracing over 600 styles carried as “‘ regulars,”” which 
would be called “‘special’’ elsewhere. 







Bring that light out in front; ask for 
Free Price List No. 28 


South Water 


Sate o rerry St 


Milwaukee 


Envelope Co. wisconsin 











not compete with it. 





Model 5 D 1, one of 57 standard models 


Write for the Productimeter 
Catalogue 


Brings Bookbinding costs down to an unusually 
low level. The cheapest kind of human labor can 


It does the unusual things in bookbinding and 
does many things better and quicker than hand 
labor, no matter how good or how cheap hand 
labor may be obtainable anywhere in the world. 


Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank Book 
Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 
should investigate the unusual merits of this machine 
if they are interested in lower costs and greater profits. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE Co. 
Topeka, Kansas, U. S. A. 


FOR AN ACCURATE COUNT 


IRODUCTIMETERS give you 

the “count” quickly, accurately 
and dependably. Extra rugged con- 
struction and reliable mechanism; 
large, easy-to-read black figures on 
white background. Quick reset; 
single turn clears figures to zero. 
Easy to install. 
Your plant equipped with Pro- 
ductimeters is assured of an infal- 
lible count on every job. 


DURANT MFG. CO. 
653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





The Productimeter 





You po 


an elephant 
h to turn 


"t Lead an Elephant With a 
Silk Thread! 


To heat ae a cold batch of glue requires omens s current 
of The thermostat (like a silk thread) must 











FREE—Write for 
“The Truth About 
Glue Heating” 






















t on and off at only 5 degrees 











Electric Pots 
ta-Warm and Heaters 
























Like a cable of many silk 
threads, the Sta-Warm mul- 
tiple thermostat easily con- 
trols the elephant (current). 

an one ampere of cur- 
rent goes through each —_- 
mostat unit ving you five 

added tho A 
1. No overheating possible. 
- Cold pot heats quickly. 
. Current turned on and 

<_ ‘not wast 

4. Thermostat always acts 
between 140-145 degrees. 

_5. Not subject to vibra- 
tion. 










STA-WARH 8°" CORPIMATION 


GOLB A Coestnut St. RAVENNA, OHID 
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| 





THIS THREE-COLOR ROLL FEED | | 
price! DELIVERY ROTARY | 





Does Beautiful Print- | 
ing on Glassine and | 
all kinds of Label and 
Wrapper Stock. 


- | 


It is also adjustable 
in size and can operate 


| 
| 
| 
at high speed | 
| 
| 




















KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 7 DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson Street TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 
















Big Printer who isolated 
his presses with KORFUND 


Orner large printers have 

successfully used KORFUND 

under presses, cutters, etc., to 

deaden vibration and noise. 
PN, Our newest bulletin tells 
about KORFUND’S advan- 


tages for printing plants 
. write for your copy 





THE KORFUND COMPANY, lec. 


KEEP THOSE PRESSES GOING 





Trolating Vibrations and Noise 
a Machinery 


UBRICATE your presses with = esos: THE KORFUND CO., INC. 
Albany Grease and be sure ESREU Ne | 296 Rect ctnd BP New York, 

















of continuous operation. Albany 
Grease never drips. Sold in cans 


and barrels— all consistencies. pCoxemerere) ty 


ALBANY GREASE Kier 


Always look for the Albany NE ad) eo) a Cos 


| Trade-Mark— refuse substitutes 


Your dealer can supply you. 
If not, write us 











ADAM COOK’S SONS, Inc. “7 
es 
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HIGHEST 


Quality Type Metal 


Always Uniform 


INTERTYPE LINOTYPE 
LUDLOW MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE THOMPSON 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana . 
Eastern Office: 461 8th Avenue, New York City 





| 














GOLD INK 


Although supreme in quality, 
Riessner’s Gold Inks cost no 
more than any ordinary gold 
ink. May be used on all grades 
of paper; adaptable for both 
Job and Cylinder Presses. 
Brilliant, Clean Printing with 
ONE Impression— Write for Sample 
T. RIESSNER 
428 Lafayette St., New York 











Your Supply House Sells 


“HORTON” 


VARIABLE 20th CENTURY 
SPEED INK 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 


Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 


ANp 














Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for Platen Presses 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible— 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 





Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 





Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


Investment Buildin: 
Jacob R. Grove Co. WASHINGTON, Dc. 








pou CAMACHO OWA 


BOOKBINDING 


By John J. Pleger 
Get Entire Bookbinding 


hae ee 00eeee 


ee ete 
oe Samana aes 


Pam Titles 


. Foreword 

To Printers 
Binding Definitions 
Paper Operations 
Manifold Work 


Vag asi 
“% om 
* Ceeeee®” “tenet 


Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively 
bound in cloth; gold stamped 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


The information contained in this 
book is worth many times its price 


: 
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Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain 
and understandable language. Every operation en- 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 


Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. 


This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition 

of ‘Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 

the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 

experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 

ronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
kbinding and printing art. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


* Sheet Work 
Forwarding Preliminaries 

* Forwarding 3, 

Decoration of Book Edges ; 


*: Loose Leaf Binders 


" 000004, 00P0e,, 00%e,. 


ee 
9009 Oe,, .e 


Punching 


.. Finishing 
Hand Tooling 
.. Stamping and Embossing ; 
Edge Gilding 


Marbling 


", “e 
e ° 
Poece® “Seee® 


Care of Books 
Some Inconsistencies in 
Bookbinding 


*, . 
'° . 
feee? 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Boston NUMBERING 
Model MACHINES 
= — The Machine with a LOW Plunger 


Will Stand Up to the Most Exacting Conditions 


Nothing to Match It 


SOLD BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co, s-ccuyeny.uss.a. 
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“Keep the Rush Folding Jobs on Short Story in SERI a1, Form 
The Anderson Subject 
Pear... | SAW TRIMMERS 


By MACK PRINTING COMPANY 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


First you try ’em: 
Feb. 8, 1927—“Your saw received today.” 


Then you like ’em: 
March 29, 1927—“‘After a thorough tryout 


¥ - in our plant, of the various makes of saw- 
That’s what you hear in many plants where folding production trimmers (C & G, Miller, TrimOsaw), we 
must be maintained on sheets up to 25 x38 inches. Whether it be have decided in favor of your DeLuxe.” 
one job or a variety of short runs, this machine is designed to 
deliver the work at the lowest cost. The Anderson High Speed Then you pay for ’em: 

Catalog and Job Folding Machine keeps going — it’s easy to set April 11, 1927—“We enclose herewith our 
— folds accurately and handles a wide variety of folding com- check in payment of your saw invoice.” 
binations. For these reasons as well as the fact that the machine 
is so unusually well built, installations are being made in hun- sadine 

dreds of the leading plants. Let us send information includ- 5 seonwelanger cheers lbapehee- ohare ming: yl os 
: & P : sae purpose of printing and allied trades, at $275 to $800. 
ing cost records and list of some of the users in your vicinity. All beautiful pedestal type, quick change machines. 


Why not profit by the experience of one of the largest 


Equipped With Automatic Air-Wheel Feeder If Desired Write for Broadside 


C. F. ANDERSON & COMPANY J. A. RICHARDS COMPANY 


36 Years Making Quality Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 903 North Pitcher Street Kalamazoo, Michigan 
3225-31 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Pioneer Steel Rule Die Makers for the Trade 





























a 
| ROTOGRAVURE CYLINDERS | ‘:3%22:2 


Copper Depositing ea 


TEXTILE PRINTING 


Copper is electrolytically deposited or plated on Rotogravure, Photo- FINISHING 

Ss oe ° . ‘ ‘ BLEACHING 
gravure and Color Printing Cylinders with absolute uniformity, smooth- | Mercerizinc 
ness, density, and finished by expert operators with many years’ experience. oa 


We serve some of the largest and best rotogravure plants in the country. | Yi coounc 


Let us show you how we can save you money with safety. Write. ae Sa eee 
: an 


f. S - k Ci MACHINERY ROLLS 
PHILIP SIEVERING, Inc. 40 Riched'street, Brooklyn NvY. of all kinds 


—meuaiiaimieiaienaiinlaamh 
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TIP-OFFS 


for Proofreaders 


By H. B. COOPER 


$1.00 Paper Covers; $1.50 Cloth 


Originally published in a leading trade journal as a serial, ‘‘From Copyholder to Proofreader.’’ Now, with valuable 


new material, it becomes 


There is no. other book like it. 
in its field.” 


JOHN W. LEA, Publisher, 1520 N. Robinson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A STANDARD GUIDE—A CONVENIENT HANDBOOK 


Filled from cover to cover with Tip-offs for Proofroom Workers—of interest also to Editors and Copy Preparers. 
““Marvelously helpful and very concise” it has been called—“‘truly inside instruction 








“The Inland Printer’ 








&= A-companion volume as premium if you 


























‘ SP Printers’ Advertising 


We supply copy, layouts, illustrations. 
Send for free copy of “TriAd Ideas.” 


| TriAd Direct Advertising Service 
¥ Ss 606 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 





IF YOU PRODUCE DIRECT MAIL — 


You'll find POSTAGE — devoted to Advertising and Selling by Letters, 
Folders, Booklets, etc.—a good investment. Clip the heading of this 
ad., pin it to your letterhead and receive POSTAGE for 6 months. Bill 
for $1 will follow. Every issue contains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, 16 East 18th St., New York, N. Y. 



















RUBBER STAMPS 


FOR THE TRADE 

Also Seal Presses, Numbering Machines, Stencils, 
Time Stamps, Badges, Steel Stamps, Etc. 

Barton Mfg. Co., 4-6 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 

Catalog and Dealers’ Discount Sheet on Request. 















Fo 


Tell us your requirements 


WE HAVE THE PRESS and ene Publishers. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 


r Lithographers, Printers, 
PR ES S ES i Iding Box Manufacturers 





ADVERTISING “ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


hz 
> 9-NORTH Tate ST. COR. MADISON ST, 


= MEMBER AMERICAN PHOTO ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 






ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHIN co. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVENU 


numbering machines 






OOKLYN,N.Y. 



































HICAGO, ILL. 














¥ 


“~ Each mortised 

sas or INITIAL, 
‘ee better, brighter. 
Proofs upon request 


LOWRY 
CARTOONS 


All Types of Cartoons Drawn for All Purposes 








5 Rast Washer Betve, Bags. 1.. Chieage 
Seageteree Sea 
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FINISHING CO. 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 
Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 
Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 











E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Office and factory 


Telephone Haymarket 2446 

















METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME. 





E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
World Building, New York 








Carbons 
ANY CARBON COPY 


Pencil | is Pee 
and Pen #72" 


Most Up-to- 
Date Line for 


WORK 


Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters 





MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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Find That Cut 


IN A FEW SECONDS 
The Vertifile 


Half the Space 

Costs Less 

Modern Steel 

Built for Hard Service 
Sectional 

Add as You Need 


Write for literature and 
capacity chart. 


Harlo R.Grant & Co. 
2322 Madison St., Chicago 












Less in cost than a good plate lost. 










Utility 
Humidizers 
and Heaters 


stop all electric and paper troubles 
in the pressroom. Write 


Utility Heater Co. 


239 Centre St., New York 













































For Sale 


Single-Color Presses 


One G. W. Premier Press, Bed 
Size 43x56, equipped with 
Cross Continuous Feeder and 
Extension Delivery, six years 
old. 

Two No. 1 Miehles, equipped 
with alternating current 
motors and Miehle Exten- 
sion Delivery. 

Miehle 5/0, Bed Size, 46x65. 

Babcock No. 12, Bed Size, 
46x66. 


Babcock No. 4, Three-Roller, 
Bed Size, 28x41. 
Babcock No. 6, 33x46. 


Miehle Pony, Bed Size, 26x34, 
equipped with Dexter Suc- 
tion Pile Feeder; like new. 


Two-Color Miehle 
Presses 


Two Miehles, 3/0, Bed Size, 
4514x62, equipped with 
Miehle Extension Deliveries. 
Serial Nos. 6253-7003. 


Two Miehles, O. T. C., Bed 
Size, 4274x56, equipped with 
Extension Deliveries and 
Cross Continuous Feeders. 
Serial Nos. 10919-10920. 


Two 5/0 Miehles, equipped with 
Cross Continuous Feeders, 
Extension Deliveries, Wessel 
patent base and alternating 


current motors and control- 
lers. Bed Size, 52x65. 


All of the above machines can 


be seen in operation and are 
guaranteed for all practical 
purposes equal to new ma- 
chines. 


Blatchford Bases to fit all 


single and two color presses. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 
U. P. M. Bronzer and Duster, 


Size 44x54. 


One M-24 Multicolor Press, 


with Suction Pile Feeder; 
one year old. 


Job Presses of all sizes. 


One G. O. Premier, Bed Size, 


38x48. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION °Sssc050" 
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Rotary Gathering Table 


Only variable speed 
bindery table on the 
market. 

For gathering Book 
Sections, Single Sheets 
and Calendar Pads. 
Less energy wasted in 
Footwork means more 
energy for Handwork. 


Let us tell you about it 


Reid Linotype Magazine 
Storage Rack 


7 reasons why you should buy them 


1—Holds more magazines in a given space 
than any other rack. 

2—Valuable storage space above and below 
the magazines. 

3—Size of rack to hold rz magazines, width 
34% inches, depth 26% inches, height 
60 inches. 

4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, will 
last indefinitely. 

5—Magazines will not fall on floor. 

6—No wear on mouth of magazine. 

7—Price of 11 magazine rack, $105. 


Write for full descriptive booklet 








The Efficiency Bindery Table Company 


General Office: | 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, IIl. WILLIAM REID & CO.., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

















—— your customers and prospects that you will 
have something interesting to show them at the 
exposition. The Printing Equipment and Supplies 
Number of THE INLAND PRINTER will reach them 
a few weeks before the big show opens «= «= 
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@5he 
Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You 
Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 


FTER you have read over your copy of THE 

INLAND Printer you like to have it on file in 

a handy place. To give you greater service 
from every issue, we have secured an entirely new and 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 
in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “book” 
for your organization and yourself. 


This “‘Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- 
able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances 
to try your patience. 


Most INLAND PRrinTER readers will swear this cover is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting 
earlyarmorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and 
distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. 


Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted—each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 





THE INLAND PRINTER 
632 Sherman St., Chicago PR ciracsatentiticiiens 


«binders for THE INLAND 





Gentlemen: Send me.............----- 


PRINTER, for which I enclose $............... 








SERS EE Age OR oN ORE oO A ear TERE eT Fee Te eee 
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City and Strate............ eo eae Se ati vedantic 
Postpaid U. S. A. — Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 


















The Earhart Color Plan 


(C7 O) 


HIS is a definite and direct guide to the 
selection of correct color combinations for 
any purpose, and is arranged for quick use 

by the designer and printer of artistic color work. 

It will enable the printer to give his patrons 
something fresh and harmonious instead of the 
stereotyped color combinations which are used 
by many printers year after year. 

Why use the same old common-place com- 
binations year after year? 

There are many excellent color combinations 
that are seldom, if ever, used. 

Why not give your customers something new 
and attractive ? 

The Color Plan will more than pay for itself 
in a short time, if it is effectively used only 
once a month. 





Price per copy, $12.50, postpaid 


The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
















































Cooper Black 
Making Possible Designs of Mass Reliable 
me [e[6l7[el9honipaarssheiy| Comprehensive 
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This chart is a reduced size. ate See 
Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 


Pocket Size, 414”x 6”— 64 pp. 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 


Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


Price .. $1 50 Postpaid 
The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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SIX 
WHEELS 





COLD ROLLED STEEL CASE IS 


ALL STEEL NEW 


AMERICAN 
MODEL 64 


NUMBERING MACHINE 





AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE FOUND 
ONLY IN AMERICAN STOCK 


100 Other Models for Flat Bed and Rotary Presses 





MACHINES 


Tool Steel Drop Ciphers 
Solid One Piece Plunger 


GUARANTEED 











BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of Perfects 
and Seconds in the World. At all times we have 
bargains in the following lines: 


Blanks — Coated one and two Folding Enamel — Extra Strong, 
sides, the best of its kind. 


Blotting. Litho Label. 
Bonds —White and Colors. Manila— Document. 
Book Papers— Enamel, M. F.,S. | Mimeograph. 

& S. C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, Offset Papers. 

etc., in White and Colors. 

Post Card—Coated and uncoated. 
Box Boards. 
’ Railroad Board. 
Bristols— Index and Satin. 
ick Maal Tough Check. 
eres Second Sheets. 


Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover — Embossing. of every kind and description. 


Best Quality—The papers which we carry are all bar- 
gains at the price. They consist of discontinued lines of 
the best mill brands, mill over-runs, job lots, etc. All of 
good quality and perfect stock in every respect. Our re- 
sorted “seconds” are carefully sorted in our own plant. 


Extra Strong Folding Enamel—This is one of 
our leaders. At the price it cannot be excelled. 


OUR PRICE LIST—Is issued monthly, and 


shows all special lots and bargains. Send for 
your copy. It will save you many a dollar. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 


411-423 West Ontario Street Chicago, Illinois 
Three Branch Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 209 E. Ninth St., Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Plankington Arcade, Phone Grand 44 
PEORIA, ILL., 535 Peoria Life Bldg., Phone 8685 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
224 SHEPHERD AVENUE, BROOKLYN,N. Y. 


Branches: 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
London and Paris 


N? 123456 


Facsimile Impression 





Carried in Stock by American 
Type Founders Company and All 
Printers’ Supply Houses. 








Hildman’s Saw- Trimmers 
4 MODELS —The Best Machines on the Market 


Our three other 

Models are bench 

saws and construc- 

ted on similar 

lines. Also 

rebuilt saws 

taken in exchange, 

Millers, etc. Send 

for particulars. 

The Improved 
Model 2 


Saw -Trimmer 


Spacebands 


‘*COMETHING NEW.” 
Interchangeable 
one-piece sleeves. 
Price only$1.25 each. 
In exchange for old 
wedge or band, $1.00 
each. Extra sleeves 
30c. We have rebuilt 
spacebands which 
sell at 95c each. All 
our spacebands are 
guaranteed. 


Linotype Supplies 
at Attractive Prices 


Send for Catalogue 


The Hildman Saw-Trimmer and 
Linotype Supply Co. 


160 North Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 








The DOYLE Electric Sheet Heater 


PREVENTS OFFSET (Patented) 


Dear Sits: We could not run our class of process color 
work without the Doyle Electric Sheet Heater. 
THE MORRIL PRESS, New York. 
Gentlemen: The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater in- 
creases production and the press delivers cleaner 
work than before we used it. 
THE HANSEN PRINTING Co., San Francisco. 


Ask a Printer Who Owns Some 


THE J. E. DOYLE CO., 310 Lakeside, N. W., CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of 


THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER for Removing Lint 
THE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR for Better Platen Work 
EVERYWHERE 


SOLD SY  QELIABELE DEALERS 


ELIMINATES STATIC 


For All Makes of Printing Presses 


Gentlemen: We highly recommend the Doyle Electric 
Sheet Heater for it has given us great satisfaction. It 
has practicaliy eliminated our offsetting trouble. 
ScHMIDT Bros., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: We have been looking for years for just 
such a heater and would not do without it. 
LA RUE PRINTING Co., Kansas City. 
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That Count Like 





Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. Crown Engraving Plates 








There Are Few Things} | Make Your Own Stereotypes! 


Quick, convenient, economical 


for illustrating 
THE REDINGTON HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 516 Walnut Street, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Stereotyping Supplies and Equipment 

























FINE ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 
Note: We manufacture these expressly | for the printer. Just the card 
you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
XN a’ the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 
whe KING CARD COMPANY 
Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
Samples. —_ §_ EB. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 


Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 


Company 


174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 



























THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS 
61 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 





FOR INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE There is only one ENGRAVING 
cae That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
Original Chalk Overlay ee Se Sie hate on, Salk onl 2 
WRITE TO MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 









DUNHAM-WATSON CO.——4 





Successors to 


for Remelting and 
Refining Metals 











Frederick Dumh _ @ Supreme Metal Furnace 
nN k Improved Simplex Metal Feeder for Composing 
Printing “ ALFRED W. CHANNING, INC. 


MoM, hi 

















ORESET © AD Actas 
D) PSS Manufacturers and Distributers of EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 
atay INES DRY COLORS 27 Thames Street, New York 








6368 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


Chicago, 




















For Commercial Printers, 











Manufactured by 




















Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 







EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
VELLUMS and FABRICS | gtewart’s Embossing Board 


Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers Simple, Eco nomical, Durable. Sheets, 5% x 9%4 a 








WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sher Street, Chicago 





























"i See Ee To muvee Aeueeeeteined 


By Joun H. VANDERPOEL 
is conducted by the world’s fastest and most noted 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction . 
>a — pos ot oe —y an form is _——, repo! C4 ray vee by on operator. Six weeks, $60; correspondence course 
sketches an -page drawings. is indispensable . .@ .9 ; 

to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of with keyboard, $28; Sinclair’s mechanical book, $10. 
pictures than his untrained eye can afford. WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Ra e-TSs Pent SO ne aes MILO BENNETT'S SCHOOL - + + TOLEDO, OHIO 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman St., Chicago 


Steel Chases JING 
Silver Bright ARTOONg 


ELECTRIC WELDED 


The only concern in the country man- 
ufacturing Electric-Welded Steel Chases 
exclusively. JOB CHASES— BOOK 
CHASES—NEWS CHASES—HEAD- 
ING CHASES—SIDE and FOOT 
STICKS. Send for our free catalogue giv- 
ing full information, sizes and prices of 
the complete line of Sandblom Chases. 


Sandblom Steel Chase Co. 


Established 1893 
426 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. Business CARTOON SERVICE 
30 North Dearborn Street. 















EARLY 1,000 Cuts 

carried in stock for 
Printers, Advertisers, 
House-Organs, Sales 
Managers, Conven- 
tions, Secretaries, etc. 
Send $1.00 for catalogue to 
be refunded out of first order 


Special Art Work to Order 
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THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. Trezise 


“This is one of the best books on 
the subject, and I shall include it 
in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and 
artistically gotten up. I congratu- 
lateThe Inland Printer on the work.” 
Proresson Watter Dut Scotr 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors 
Price $2.35 postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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QIf You’d Perfect Yourself in the Art of 
Type Display take advantage of this Big 


COMBINATION 


Money-Saving 


OFFER 


J. L. FRAZIER’S TWO BOOKS $ 


“Modern Type Display” 


and “Type Lore” only 





A Liberal Education in Typography 























“Modern Type Display” is the 
practical beak supreme on the 
arrangement and display of 
type and the use of rules, or- 
naments and borders. Text and 
illustration instruct in the fun- 
damental principles, a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to 
good typography and makes it 
certain, eliminating doubt and 
experiment. The Coie is pro- 
fusely illustrated, both with 
simple examples, illustrating 
points as developed, and fin- 
ished work replete in sugges- 
tion. “Modern Type Display,” 
en 
iggest seller of contempora 
bocke on typography. ~ 
price (alone), $5.25, postpaid. 





“Type Lore” relates thestory back 
of or a wd fonts of today, 


knowledge that compositors who 
would advance should possess, 


but here sugar-coated bya prac- § 


tical angle running throughout. 
To know how to use Bodoni 
type one must know Bodoni and 
his work; to successfully impart 
the charming Colonial atmos- 
phere the typographer must 
know Franklin’s printing. In ad- 
dition “Type Lore” discusses the 
qualities and handling of thevar- 
ious widely used faces as respects 
spacing, appropriateness, sug- 
gestiveness, etc. They are rated 
as to merit, the opinions of quali- 
fied experts being the standard 
of comparison. Regular price 
(alone), $5.00, postpaid. 








@ If you anticipate purchasing one of these practical 


books, get them both for $8.00, postage prepaid. 





Act at once. This offer will be limited 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Art of Spacing 


SAMUEL A. BARTELS 










A treatise on the proper distribution of white 
space in typography. § This book, carefully 
hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 


Price, $3.00 postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 


| 632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 






























Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 








Send for this Catalogue today 


IT IS FREE 






THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


























REBUILT MAC 














HINERY MARKET 


Bargains Offered in Used Printing and Bindery Machinery 





PRINTERS! 


If you are considering the installation of 
an Offset Department, we are prepared to 
supply the various requisites used in con- 
nection therewith, such as transfer presses 
of all sizes, graining machines, aluminum 
and zinc plates, press blankets, also new 
and rebuilt presses for both printing and 
lithographing purposes. 

Let us tell you how to go about it; or 
send for latest issue of the “ Hall Broad- 
caster” giving our current offerings. 


Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Incorporated 
575 Washington St., New York 


Subject to Prior Sale at 
Attractive Savings 


1—2 Color Miehle Press - - 45x62 
2—No. 43 Babcock Presses - 28x41 
1— Model 5A 14x22 Thomson Press 
1— Model 5C 14x22 Thomson Press 
1— Model 5A 13x19 Thomson Press 
1—Pony Miehle and Feeder 

1—Seybold 36-in. Book Compressor 
1— Reliance Proof Press - - 20x 24 


FRANK NOSSEL 


Selling Agent for Victoria Presses 


38 Park Row New York 


FOR SALE 


Rebuilt and Guaranteed 


5/0 Two-Color Miehle Press, 

46x65 Miehles with extension deliveries. 

43x56 Miehles, four rollers, exten. del. 

89x53 Miehles, two rollers, exten. del. 

29x41 Miehles, four rollers, fly and 
sheet delivery. 

32x44 Miehles, four rollers, fly del. 

26x30 Miehles with Cross Feeder. 


Other style presses and miscellaneous 
printing machinery 
Printers’ Machinery Corp. 
410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 








Unusual Machines 


28’’ Stippling Machine. 

00 114’”” Monitor Stitcher. 

30x40” Kidder Rotary Wrapping 
Paper Press. 

Two Nelson Punches. 

5x5’’ King Die Press. 

24’ American Wringer. 

Two 25x37’” Seybold Standing 
Presses. 


See Our Ad on Foley Plant 


Wanner Machinery Co. 
714-716 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Folding Machines 


and Feeders 


We Have Machines of All 
Makes and Sizes 


TOO MANY TO LIST 
Every Machine Rebuilt 
NOT JUST OVERHAULED 
A. W. HALL COMPANY 


216 N. Clinton Street, Chicago 


PRINTERS’ AND 
BOOKBINDERS' 
EQUIPMENT 


Machinery, Type, Supplies 
Kelly Presses, Cut 
Cost Material 


Send for Revised Preused 
Machine Sheet 


Conner Fendier Branch, A.T. F. Co. 
New York City 











List Your Rebuilt Machinery 
For Sale on This Page 





THE COST IS REASONABLE 





Send in your order now and copy by the 20th 





ATTENTION, Michigan Printers 
and Old-Time Friends! 


J. Frank Johnson, of Roller Rack Fame, 
and for nearly 27 years with the Gage Print- 
ing Company, has returned to Battle Creek, 
and is now devoting his time to caring for 
press troubles. 

When you decide to install a used press, 
or have cylinder or jobber not working right, 
consult Johnson. I have mever failed to 
make presses work right. 

J. FRANK JOHNSON 
Printing Press Physician and Surgeon 
93 Fremont Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Reference: Old National Bank & Trust Co. 
Gage Printing Co. 

















Help them to make up their minds 
before they make the trip 


The time to advertise your exhibit is before the exposition opens. 


The time to demonstrate your product is during the exposition. 


An expenditure for advertising in the Printing Equipment and Supplies 
Number of Tue INLAND Printer will prove a profitable investment. 




















We (Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 


219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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‘GOOD WORK 
GOES INTO IT 


=O \ OTYEE=) ALL 


PLEETLEEED 










EVERY LINOTYPE MAGAZINE . od 
.. must pass this test 


Wit /y the magazine in exactly the earke position that 
it will take in the machine, test matrices are allowed to fall 
through every channel, one at a time, while the inspector 
watches to see that each slides freely. ‘ ¢: The lugs of 
these test matrices are thicker th an. the of the thickest 
matrix that is cut for its res hy Pent ... Gt is oe 
such extreme care as this that insures perfect operation &: 
when the magazine is delivered to you. | 
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